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PREFACE 

BY THE RIGHT BEY. THE LORD BISHOP OF 

DERBY AND RAPHOE 

This is the record of a wonderful triumph of the Cross. 
Foremost and throughout it is this. But even for a reader 
quite indifferent to religion it ought to have an absorbing 
interest. In the simplest and least pretentious language it 
records a career of the most romantic adventure. Captain 
Marryat never recorded such experiences for the delight of 
schoolboys. 

To be landed with one^s wife in northern regions from the 
last ship of the season, among savages, and to be told as the 
farewell word of civilisation, " You will all be murdered "^ ; 
to be chased in an open canoe by sea lions and narwhals, 
into whose dense masses a disobedient sailor had fired ; to 
be chased again by a shark so huge that his dorsal fin 
overtopped the stern of the canoe, and so menacing that 
in despair they struck at his head with a pole, and he dived 
down and left them ; to be prostrated with fever, and to 
have the pagan medicine men whooping and dancing around 
your bed, conscious that if you die they will be rid of you, 
and if you live they will claim the cure, these and storms 
at sea, and the wars of Indian tribes, and conflagrations, 
and earthquakes make up a fine catalogue of adventures. 

Then there is the most interesting story of the natives, 
absolutely barbarous in many respects and ready for murder 
and piracy on the slightest provocation, but with a sort 
of very real civilisation as well, with a remarkable cere- 
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monial for the ratifjihg bf treaties, with a language of fine 
inflexions, and, as their friend assures us, the finest boat- 
builders in the world. 

We read admirable specimens of native shrewdness, as 
when a tribe refuses a native catechist because another 
tribe no better has got a white man. *^ Listen,^ said the 
authority. ^ Would you refuse a good dinner because I sent 
it by a native ? "" " No,^ said the chief, « I would eat it, 
and I know that the native teacher would bring us the same 
feast, but the white man would cook it better." All this 
should make of the book the most popular Sunday School 
premium of the season. 

But all this is only a by-product. We read of his first 
overtures to these heathens, and their answer, ^*Why did 
you not tell us all this before ? Long ago the white man 
brought us the small-pox ; now we have grown old we like 
our own ways ; it is too late.*" 

And says the admirable Archdeacon, ** I felt as if I were 
upon my trial.^ We are told how there came to him first 
the dck and those who loved them, and then the old and 
unhappy, until the battle is won and the chief medicine 
man renounces his art, and the tribe is Christianised. 

It is a wonderful story of devotion and faith triumphant 
over every conceivable hindrance and difficulty. There are 
people who talk as if missionaries have a very easy time ; 
there are people who profess to think that religion makes 
milksops ; and there are people who declare that the Cross 
has lost it power. 

Henceforward it will be an excellent answer to all these 
to refer them to the work of God by His servants in the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. 

GEO^ A. DERRY. 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE 

After over forty years^ labour among the Indiaa tribes of 
the North- West of British Columbia, including the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, at the urgent request of many friends 
I have been induced to write this account of my experi- 
ences. The fact that I was privileged to be the pioneer 
missionary on the Queen Charlotte Islands both at Massett 
and Skidegate, as also on the Skeena River, and at Giatlaub 
on the head of Gardiner^s Inlet and Tongas in South- 
Eastern Alaska, and other places, has imparted an addi- 
tional interest to my record. Many more chapters might 
have been added, but sufficient has been written to convey 
an idea of the early history of the country, the Indians, 
and the Mission. 

We are thankful for the measure of success granted to 
our efforts among the Tsimsheans, Haidas, Nishkas, and 
Giatiksheans, as well as amongst remnants of other tribes, 
notably the Zitz-Zaows. And we rejoice to know that all 
those tribes, as also many others, not only in British 
Columbia but in Alaska, have been evangelised before 
the inrush of a new population. In this work we gladly 
acknowledge the labours and successes of the messengers 
and missionaries of the several Churches engaged. May 
the records of what has been achieved in the past prove 
a stimulus to the yet greater work to be done in the future, 
so that this northern portion of our Province may not only 
deserve its new title of the ^* Garden of British Columbia,'^ 
but may it prove to be the ** field which the Lord hath 
blessed."" 

I desire to express my indebtedness to the following pub- 
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lications for extracts and notes, viz. Captain Meares* Voyages 
of 1788, 1789, yhwi China to the N.W. Coast of America; 
The History of the Northern Interior of British Cohanbia, 
by the Rev. A. G. Morice, O.M.I., for bis delineation of 
the location of the Dinne Nation of Indians, and also for 
his description of the ** Pe Ne ^^ craze amongst the Indians 
of the interior about the years 1847-48 ; also to the late 
Captain Walbran^s volume of British Columbia Pbzce 
Names for the description given of the last night of the 
Hudson^s Bay Company at their Fort on the Nass River ; 
and to Lieutenant Emmons, late U.S. Navy, for an illus- 
tration from his artistic and exhaustive work on ^^the 
Fahltan Indians as published by the University of Penn- 
sylvania ^ ; also for photographs to several friends who have 

supplied me with same. 

W. H- C. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE COUNTRY AND THE MISSION 

<< God's in His heaven, 
All's right with the world." — Bbownino. 

IT is interesting to note how British Columbia was first 
discovered. Other navigators had touched at various 
points along the coast ; but it was Vancouver who first 
sailed round the island which now bears his name, and in 
his search for a north-west passage sailed up many of the 
inlets along the coast. While he was thus engaged in in- 
vestigating the coast line another intrepid discoverer was 
forcing his way through difficulties and dangers from 
Eastern Canada to the coast. This was Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, whose discoveries have also been perpetuated by the 
noble river named after him. 

It was befitting that the country destined to become the 
maritime province of the Dominion on the Pacific should 
thus be discovered by two of Britain^s sons, the one by sea 
and the other by land ; and whilst the one represented her 
maritime power and research, the other represented her 
ccMnmercial enterprise. Without knowing aught of one 
another, they had almost clasped hands, both as to time 
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and place, so Viedr weile they to meeting on the coast. 
Mackenzie had urged his way onward across the Rocky 
Mountains, which had hitherto proved such a barrier be- 
tween East and West, and when unable further to use his 
bark canoe, he and his men packed their provisions and 
other necessaries on their backs, and pushed onward for the 
coast* 

His progress was opposed by tribe after tribe of In- 
dians, few of whom had ever seen a white man before. But 
by caution and patience, accompanied by courage and per- 
severance, he overcame every obstacle, and at length emerged 
from the forest on the tidal waters of the Pacific, at the 
head of the inlet now known as Bentinck Arm. More than 
once his men attempted to turn back, but the courage and 
determination of their leader restrained and re-assured them, 
and he succeeded in fighting and forcing his way to the 
coast. Here, he recorded his exploit in the only way pos- 
sible. Mixing a little vermilion with melted grease, he 
wrote on the face of a rock, « Alexander Mackenzie from 
Canada by land, the twenty-second day of July, One thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-three.* The Indians there 
informed him that a great war canoe had just visited the 
Channel, and they exhibited some presents which the white 
chief of the great canoe had given them. This was Van- 
couver and his ship. These Indians had not been so 
afirighted by the visit of Vancouver's vessels as the 6iat- 
katla Indians, a tribe near the mouth of the Skeena. 

When they first sighted the ships which were approach- 
ing under sail, the Indians, who were fishing off shore for 
halibut, cast their lines overboard and fled. Leaving their 
canoes, they rushed into the forest, from which they watched 
the arrival of these strange sea monsters. They too, had 
been sighted from the ships, which came to anchor, and 
put off a boat to open communication and to interview 
them. But nothing would induce the Indians to come out 
from their concealment. 

18 
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At length the white men kuidled a fire, and proceeded 
to boil some rice in an iron pot. Their proceedings ao 
interested the Indians that some of the more courageous 
approadied to examine why the vessel, though placed on 
the firey did not bum. They had never seen an iron veisel 
before, as all their cooking was done in cedar boxes with 
heated stmies. When they saw the rice, they belieyed it 
was maggots, and when the white men proceeded to mix 
the rice with molasses, they concluded that it was the blood 
of their enemies whom they had slain. When invited 
to partake of it, they all fell back filled with astonish- 
ment. Then one of Vancouyer^s men raised a gun and 
fired at a flock of ducks which flew over the bay, one or 
two of which fell. At the report of the gun, with the flash 
of the powder and the fall of the birds, the Indians again 
fell to the ground in astonishment. Hey believed that 
these strange visitors were firom the skies, as they could 
thus make thunder and lightning obey their will. 

But the Indians who announced Vancouver's visit to 
Mackenzie were not so impressed. Probably they had 
heard of the white man's great flying canoes with their 
comaiand of the thunder and lightning, as news of such 
moment would spread quickly from tribe to tribe. Van- 
couver's ships had been anchored within forty miles of the 
inlet when Mackenzie had struck the coast, and while his 
ships were at anchor, he and his officers, in their boats, had 
examined the neighbourhood, including the channel where 
Mackenzie so soon afterwards recorded his name and his 
success. This Vancouver had named Cascade Channel only 
a few days previously. He weighed anchor and sailed 
from this vicinity on the tenth of June, and on the twenty- 
second of the following month Mackenzie reached the spot. 
Thus both the coast and the interior of the country were 
discovered by Mackenzie, whilst at the same time Vancouver 
was surveying the coast. Yet, strange to say, it does not 
appear that either of them had given the newly discovered 
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country a name. This is all the more singular when we 
remember that Vancouver named numerous places along 
the coasi^ and, together with Quadra, a captain of the 
Spanish navy, named the largest island on the coast as 
<< Quadra and Vancouver,^ now, however, known only as 
<< Vancouver's Island.^ 

It remained for Simon Frazer, who was also an officer 
of the North- West Fur Trading Company, thirteen years 
afterwards, to make another journey of discovery to the 
coast from the interior, and to give a name to the country 
thus discovered. He encountered even greater difficulties 
than Mackenzie, as he did not follow the same route, but 
descended the river that now bears his name, which he 
mistook for the Columbia. That << history repeats itself,^ 
was illustrated in Frazer^s adventure. At the period of 
the Roman invasion of Britain, the southern Britons called 
the inhabitants of the northern part of the island « Caoilld- 
aoin,^' or the people of the woods. Hence the latinised 
name of Scotland — Caledonia. Frazer's parentage was of 
Scotland, and though he had never himself seen the rugged 
beauty of his fatherland, yet, from what he heard of it, 
he believed this new country, with its lofty mountains, 
mighty rivers, and expansive lakes resembled it, and hence 
he named it « New Caledonia.^' 

But New Caledonia and Vancouver's Island, with the 
Queen Charlotte group, and all the coast islands, were i 

included in the title of « British Columbia,'' which was i 

given to it by « Victoria the Good," in a letter addressed 
by her Majesty to Sir £. Bulwer Lytton in 1858. This 
appears in the letters of Queen Victoria, which were pub- 
lished a few years ago, and runs as follows : « The Queen 
has received Sir £. Bulwer Lytton's letter. If the name 
of < New Caledonia ' is objected to as being already borne 
by another colony or island claimed by the French, it may 
be better to give the new colony, west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, another name. New Hanover, New Cornwall, New 
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Georgia, appear from the maps to be the names of sub- 
divisioiis of that countiy, but do not appear on aU maps. 
The cmly name which is given to the whole territory in 
every map the Queen has consulted is < Columbia,^ but, as 
there exists also a Columbia in South America, and the 
citizens of the United States call their country also 
< Columbia,^ at least in poetry, < British Columbia ^ might 
be, in the Queen^s opinion, the best name.^ Her gracious 
Majesty^s decision was hailed with enthusiasm, and thus 
the western province of the Dominion will ever bear this 
honoured name. 

British Columbia, the country thus discovered and named, 
lies between the forty-eighth and sixtieth d^^ees of north 
latitude, and is bounded on the east by the Rocky 
Mountains, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean and 
Alaska. The coast line is' fringed by numerous idands, 
whidti form an almost continuous breakwater to the inner 
channel, and afford a safe and smooth passage for navigation 
along the coast for over six hundred miles. The principal 
islands are Vancouver's to the south, and the Queen Char- 
lotte group of islands to the north. The latter, which 
were so named by Captain Dixon in 1787, are distant from 
the shores of the mainland about one hundred miles on the 
south, and about half this distance on the northern island. 
The country is very mountainous on the coast line, which 
is fringed by the coast range, whilst, further inland, rises 
the Cascade Range of mountains. Between the mountain 
ranges and the interior are numerous valleys, which offer 
excellent prospects for future settlements. 

This, then, is the country and its coast, to which the 
attention of the Church Missionary Society was drawn in 
1856. Numerous tribes of Indians were encamped along 
the coast, and on the islands, as well as on the lakes and 
rivers of the interior, where they had dwelt from time 
immemorial. The attention of the Society had been 
directed to the state of these Indian tribes thirty-six years 
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previously, when the Red River Mission was begun, but 
the distance and inaccessibility of the country at that time 
deterred them from entering upon it. 

Now, however, the call was clear, as a naval officer. Cap- 
tain J. C. Prevost, who had been in command of H.M.S. 
ViragOj had just returned from the British Columbian 
coast, where he had been engaged in connection with the 
settlement of the boundary line between British Columbia 
and the United States. Whilst there, he had witnessed 
enough to convince him of the necessity for a Mission 
among these too long neglected tribes. They were almost 
constantly warring, tribe against tribe, and had attacked 
ships and schooners, killing or capturing their crews, so that 
the services of this officer, with his command, had been 
called into requisition on several occasicms to punish 
them* 

He first communicated his report to the Editorial Secre- 
tary of the Church Missionary Society, at a meeting in 
Tunbridge Wells. This Secretary, the Rev. Joseph Ridgway, 
whilst sincerely sympathising with the officer in his appeal 
on behalf of the Indians, informed him that the Society 
had no funds in hand to enable them to undertake the 
proposed Mission, but requested him to write a report on 
the state of the Indians and their need, which he proposed 
to insert in the Sodety^s publications. This was done, and 
the article appeared in the InteUigenceTj with the result 
that, in the next monthly issue of this magazine, the 
sum of five hundred pounds was acknowledged, « from two 
friends,*" for the proposed Mission. Even with this sum 
in hand, which was probably supplemented by smaller 
contributions, the scheme might have been postponed 
yet longer had not a further stimulus been given. This 
was from the same naval officer, who informed the com- 
mittee that he had been again commissioned by the Admi- 
ralty to proceed to the North Pacific coast, in command 
of H.M.S. SaJkUUcy to sail in ten days, and that he was 
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empowered to offer a free passage to a missicmary, should 
the Committee be prepared to send one. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Society at that time, the Rev. 
Henry Venn, at once proceeded to the Society^s College at 
Highbury, where young men who had been accepted by 
the Committee were under training for the mission field. 
Here, a young man was found named William Duncan, 
who at once volunteered for the new Mission. In ten days 
he was ready, and having received his official instructions 
from the Committee, embarked as the messenger of the 
Gospel of Peace, on board a vessel of war, for his distant 
destination. This was on the twenty-third of December 
1866, and nearly six months afterwards, on the thirteenth 
day of June 1857, the SakUUe cast her anchor in Esqui- 
malt harbour, near Victoria, Vancouver's Island. Here he 
remained, awaiting an opportunity to proceed northward 
to Fort Simpson, near to the Alaskan border, where he 
had been instructed to establish the Mission. 

There were then over thirty thousand Indians ^ in British 
Columbia, speaking as many as eleven different languages, 
of which six were spoken by the Indians of the coast and 
islands, and the remaining five by the tribes of the interior. 
Of these languages, there are many dialects. Perhaps in 
no part of the world is the confusion of Babel so remark- 
ably evidenced. The tribes in the vicinity of Fort Simpson 
are known *as the Tsimshean. Their language is divided 
into three dialects, viz. the Tsimshean, the Nishka, and the 
Giatikshean. The Nishka is spoken by the tribes on the 
Nass River, whilst the Giatikshean is the language of the 
Indians on the Skeena Biver. There were three thousand 
Tsimshean Indians encamped around the fort. 

Whilst waiting at Victoria, Mr. Duncan's time was not 
lost, as he made the acquaintance of the Governor, Sir 

* Some reports represent the Indian population as doable ibis 
number. They were certainly much more numerous formerly, and no 
eensos had been taken at that time. 
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James Douglas^ who was also the Governor of the Hudson^s 
Bay Company in the province. From him, Mr. Duncan 
received letters of introduction to the officer in charge of 
Fort Simpson, requesting that accommodation should be 
given him in the fort. This meant much for the missionary. 
It secured to him protection and privacy, besides affording 
him more leisure for the acquirement of the language. He 
arrived at Fort Simpson on the first day of October 1857* 
The Indians had heard that he was expected, and they 
gathered in numbers on the shore to see the white necro- 
mancer who could read their hearts. But they did not see 
much more of him that winter, as he at once applied him- 
self to the study of the language, having secured the 
assistance of a young man, a Tsimshean, named Clah, who 
•knew a little English, being employed in the fort. As 
Mr. Duncan failed to appear, a report spread amongst the 
Indians that the white Shaman had gone to sleep, as the 
bears did, during the winter. 

The missionary had not been long in the fort, before 
he was enabled to witness some shocking scenes, which 
revealed to him something of the character of the natives 
amongst whom he had been called upon to labour. The 
first was the murder of a slave woman on the beach in front 
of the fort After her body had been thrown in the sea, 
two bands of medicine men, some of them in a state of 
nudity, came rushing to the spot, howling like wolves, and 
having found the body, they rushed on it, and tore it to 
pieces, the two naked leaders each rushing off with half of 
the body which they had torn asunder. A few days after- 
wards, a man was shot close to the gates of the fort. In 
this case, it was the act of a chief who had been irritated 
whilst partly intoxicated. He fired the first shot, which 
failing to kill his victim outright, he ordered two of his 
men to despatch him, which they did, shooting him as he 
lay wounded on the shore. Such scenes as these only stimu- 
lated the missionary to renewed efforts to acquire their 
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language, and in eight months he was enabled to deliver 
his first address, which with the aid of his interpreter he 
preached to- every tribe in the encampment. 

In the spring of 1860 Mr. Duncan first visited the Nass 
River. He was well received at the lower villages, where 
several of the chiefs feasted him and gave him presents of 
furs. One chief, Kadonah, received him with a performance 
of the << Ahlied,^ much against the missionary'^s desire, as 
he feared it would prevent him from delivering the message 
which he was anxious to proclaim. But it rather opened 
up the way, and provided him with a large assembly to hear 
him. In Mr. Duncan'^s own account of it he states : *< I had 
heard Kadonah say that they intended to perform me their 
<Ahlied,^ but I requested him to have no playing, as I 
wanted to speak very solemnly to them. He promised me 
they would do nothing bad, but now that the feasting was 
over, much to my sorrow, he put on his dancing mask and 
robes.^ The leading singers stepped out, and soon all were 
engaged in a spirited chant. They kept exceUent time by 
clapping their hands and beating a drum. (I found out 
afterwards that they had been singing my praises and asking 
me to pity them and to do them good.) The chief, Eadonfth, 
danced with all his might during the singing. He wore a 
cap which had a mask in front, set with mother of pearl, 
and trimmed with porcupine quills. The quills enabled him 
to hold a quantity of white swansdown on the top of his 
head, which he ejected while dancing by poking his head 
forward ; thus he soon appeared as if in a shower of snow. 
In the middle of the dance a man approached me with a 
handful of down and blew it over my head, thus symboli- 
cally uniting me in friendship with all the chiefs present, 
and the tribes they severally represented. After the dancing 
and singing were over, I felt exceedingly anxious about ad- 
dressing them, but circumstances seemed so un&vourable on 

^ This was their mode of making peace^ or of honouring guests^ by 
scattering the stransdown over them from their crestal crowns. 
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account of the excitement that my heart began to sink. 
What made the matter worse, too, was that a chief who 
had lately been shot in the arm for overstepping his rank 
began talking very passionately. This aroused me. I saw 
at once that I must speak, or probably the meeting mi^t 
conclude in confusicm. I stood up and requested them to 
cease talking, and every countenance became fixed atten- 
tively on me. I began, and was enable to speak with 
more freedom and animation than I had ever done before 
in the Indian tongue. Much to my encouragement, the 
Indians unanimously responded at the finish of every clause. 
The most solemn occasion of this kind was when I intro- 
duced the name of the Saviour. At once every tongue 
uttered <Jesus,^ and for some time kept repeating that 
blessed name, which I hope they will not forget.**^ 

Thus the missionary had been well received by the scat- 
tering of the swansdown, which was the highest honour 
they could confer on a visitor. And they were not to be 
permitted to forget the message they had heard, nor yet 
the blessed name of Him who had sent it, for already 
the Church Missionary Society had under consideration the 
necessity of establishing a permanent Mission amongst the 
Indians on the Nass River. 

But in the meantime a terrible visitation was impending. 
The smallpox, which had vnrought such destruction among 
the Indians of British Columbia and Alaska years before, 
was again about to overtake them. Then it had come 
from the Russians through Sitka. Now it was about to 
attack them from Victoria, in the south. Thousands of 
Indians had congregated there from all the tribes on the 
coast, and when the dreaded disease broke out amongst 
them, the Grovemor, Sir James Douglas, issued an order 
that all the Indians should return to their respective en- 
campments. But it was too late to stay the plague. They 
fled, but every canoe carried the infection. Along the 
entire coast of British Columbia and up into Alaska the 
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disease spread. Out amongst the islands and up the rivers 
the Indians were stricken. The Nishka trib^ were not 
exempted. Years before, when they had fled from the out- 
burst of the kva, from the angry spirit of the mountain* 
they had escaped. But from this more subtle spirit there 
was no escape. 

The medicine men confessed their inability to expel it 
from those who were seized with it, and declared it was the 
white man^s disease. And so in dens and caves all along 
the coast they sought refuge, and many a canoe never 
returned, because the occupants had been exterminated. 

A Tsimahean Indian and his wife, in a small canoe, were 
amongst those who sought to return. They had not pro- 
ceeded very far when the woman realised that she had 
caught the infection. They hastened to find a sheltered 
camp, and soon she was covered with the dread disease. 
As the symptmoas increased, she begged her husband to 
shoot her, and thus end her misery. He was perhaps glad 
of the opportunity to escape, so, loading his gun with a 
charge of shot, he first placed all his stuff in the canoe, and 
then, standing on the shore, he took leave of his wife by 
shooting her. 

A few weeks afterwards, as he stood on the shore of his 
camp (me day with some other of his tribesmen watching a 
canoe approaching from the south, he was astonished to 
see his wife amongst the passengers. Without waiting 
further he fled up the beach and concealed himself in his 
lodge. He probably believed that it was his wife^s spirit 
which he had seen, and hence his terror. But she soon 
disabused his mind of this mistake, as she followed him up 
to the lodge, accompanied by a number of her friends, and 
brought her husband to bay. And to make matters worse 
for him, she declared the truth : how that her husband 
had shot her and left her to perish. This he had concealed 
from her friends, having informed them that she had died 
of the disease. Nevertheless the fact remained, and she 
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did not deny it, that it was at her own request that her 
husband had shot her. But the result was just the reverse 
of what was expected. A number of the pellets of shot 
had struck her and caused her to bleed freely, which evi- 
dently had brought about a reaction. A vessel containing 
water stood near her, of which she was able to partake, 
and on the following day another canoe, homeward bound, 
stopped at the same encampment, and being of the same 
tribe they remained with her, acting the part of the Good 
Samaritan towards her until she was sufficiently restored 
to embark and return with them. This was but one of 
many strange adventures of this Indian, whom I attended 
in his last illness some years afterwards. 

At length, on July S, 1864, the Rev. R. A. Doolan, 
B.A., arrived at Metlakahtla, and it was decided that 
he should proceed to the Nass River and open the 
Mission there. Accordingly, he left Metlakahtla on July 
SOth, accompanied by Mr. Cunningham, a young lajrman 
who had been sent out. by the Church Missionary Society 
to assist Mr. Duncan in the secular work of the Mission. 
A young man, a native Christian of the Tsimsheaus, named 
Robert Dundas, also accompanied them to assist as inter- 
preter and in the school work. The following extracts 
from Mr. Doolan^s first letter to the Church Missionary 
Society, dated October S6, 1864, relates his experiences 
and impressions in the opening of this interesting Mission : 
<« On the SOth of July we left Metlakahtla, and on our 
arrival at Nass took up our residence in the house of one of 
the chie&. The Indians seemed very much pleased that 
we had come, and helped us as far as they could by setting 
up our tent in the house and by bringing us food in the shape 
of salmon. Our first step was to look out for a suitable 
site for a house, hoping that before the winter we might 
have a small house erected ; and as the Indians are divided 
into three villages, separated from one another by narrow 
channels of the river, it was a difficult matter to pitch on 
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a spot which should be equally advantageous to all. The 
Indians, seeing us busy in preparing the ground for the 
house, then believed we intended remaining during the 
winter. They could scarcely credit it as the cold is so 
intense. Our difficulty with regard to a schoolhouse was 
for the present removed by renting for a year from one of 
the chiefs an old deserted Indian house built in the most 
populous of the three villages. To put this in order before 
the winter was our next step. The chie& and some of the 
other men came forward very readily and lent us bark and 
plank for roofing and flooring the schoolhouse, telling us 
they did not intend treating us as the Tsimsheans had 
treated Mr. Duncan. The time of the year when we 
had arrived was when most of the Indians were away 
making food, yet from the very first a small band of young 
men stuck to us, and these with others we employed in 
cutting wood for the house. To show the anxiety mani- 
fested by some among them to learn < the Book,^ as they 
called the Bible, I will give one instance. Two young 
men came down from their own village, a distance of thirty 
miles, and remained with us over two weeks till forced to 
return by want of food. Their sole motive for coming 
was to learn. Another lad, the son of a chief, has from 
the first remained with us. He has been sorely tempted 
more than once to leave. Four times in one afternoon 
men came to him as he was working for us, trying to induce 
him to accompany them to a whisky feast. He refused to 
go, telling them if he did we should be ashamed of him. 
I trust he will soon learn to resist temptation from higher 
motives than these. His £&ther and mother are very 
angry with him, and have cast him ofP because he keeps 
with us. He tells us he constantly prays to God. At 
present he is here, and at Mr. Duncan^s suggestion he is 
going to remain with him under instruction during the 
winter. I trust the Spirit is leading him to inquire after 
the Saviour ; and that in the spring, should it be the will 
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of God, he may be ready for baptism, the first-fruits from 
the Nass. 

Polygamy is very prevalent among them. One chief 
has no less than five wives. 



ExiradB from Mr. Doolan*s Journal 

July 84?th, the Lord^s Day. — A large whisky feast going 
on. Went to the second village and collected in Kado- 
nah^s house ten men and fourteen children. A short 
address given. Went to the third village, where we got 
together fifteen men and ten children. 

July 25th Engaged all the morning looking out for 

a site for our house and school. One of our hostesses (as 
our host has three wives) was busy painljng herself before 
the fire with pitch and a decoction of berries. Above 
the fire, hung on horizontal sticks, are salmon and salmon 
spawn drying, as our host went out on Saturday night and 
brought home as many as thirty large salmon, some weir- 
ing thirty pounds. In the chair of state sits the lord of 
the house. Two little children, one with nothing but a 
short skirt on, run about the house. Boxes of grease line 
the sides, and nets hang up here and there. Two old 
women, wrapt in dirty blankets, squat round the fire. In 
another comer is our tent and boxes, and near us are three 
young men learning to read. 

August 4th. — ^Heard this morning that the Indians are 
having a whisky feast at Lak-Ankida. Watched them 
most of the day. I did not think it expedient to go over. 
Saw the party go from one house to another, and at last 
they stopped at the house of a young man for whom they 
were yesterday working. Saw an instance of temptation. 
An old man led on by Kinzadak, a chief who is doing all 
in his power to undermine our work. He had his arm 
around the man^s neck, who seemed to be going very re- 
luctantly. When he got within a hundred yards of the 
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house, down he sat. Kinzadak was now joined by another 
man, and, between the two, the old man was led stc^ by step 
into the house. I thought of the devil and his agents, and 
how impossible to resist him but for the grace of Grod. 
The drunken feast was carried on far into the night, as at 
ten o^dock I still heard the drums (or what they use for 
substitution, simply boxes) beating.^ ^ 

Thus the Nass Mission was fairly established. It will 
be noted from the above account that intoxicating liquor 
was even a greater hindrance to the work of the Mission 
than heathenism. On one occasion Mr. Doolan had a very 
narrow escape. As he was passing along in front of one 
of the villages, a drunken Indian attempted to shoot him. 
He lifted his gun, which was loaded, and, aiming at him, 
pulled the trigger. Providentially the gun missed fire, and 
he was disarmed before he could make a second attempt. 
After some three and a half years^ labour, Mr. Doolan was 
compelled to resign, but not before he was joined in the 
Mission by the Rev. R. Tomlinson. Together they decided 
to remove the headquarters of the Mission further down 
the river towards the mouth. Accordingly they selected 
the present site, known as ^ Eincolith,"^ or the << Rock of 
Scalps,^^ and Mr. Doolan assisted in the removal of the 
Mission to the new quarters before his departure. The 
Mission had been commenced at Abonshekques, a village 
some twenty miles from the mouth, where it was carried 
on during Mr. Doolan'^s charge. This village has long 
since been abandoned, many of the Indians having moved 
to the new site on becoming Christians. The site has been 
gradually swept away by the encroachments of the river. 
One by one the great totem poles, elaborately carved, fell 
before the advancing tide, and the last two I observed were 
two years bending over the river before they also fell in. 

* They are not simplv boxes, but the bett and soandett cedar wood^ 
of a squared shape and polished ; over this dried skin is fieutened, 
on whieh figures and smblenis are painted. 
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Thus the old order of things was passing away — ^their 
heathen customs, including the medicine men'^s evil prac- 
tices, in the tearing of flesh both human and animal, and 
their whisky feasts and fights, in which many were killed or 
injiured ; and soon the light of the glorious Gospel would 
illuminate their beautiful river, reminding them of the pure 
river of the water of life which causeth everything to live 
whithersoever it floweth. 
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CHAPTER II 

METLAKAHTLA 

'' God add < Let there be llghV 

Qrim darkneM M% Hk mighl 

Aad fled away." 

— Ebbnjbbh Eiuott. 

AFr£R labouring amongst the IVimshean tribes for 
/-\ fire years at Fort Simpson, Mr. Duncan determined 
to form a Christian settlement at Metlakahtla, some 
eighteen miles south from Fort Simpson, to which to move 
the converts and their children, away from heathen influ- 
ences. Metlakahtla had been the old home of the Tsim- 
sheans, their winter encampment, from which they had 
moved to Fort Simpson after the Hudson'^s Bay Company 
had built the fort there. It was well suited for such a 
settlement, being sheltered from the coldest winds, sur- 
rounded by numerous islands, and plentifuUy provided with 
fish and game. To this site Mr. Duncan removed with 
some fifty Christian adherents, in the spring of 1862. Their 
departure caused great excitement amongst the numbers 
thus left behind, and, whilst we cannot but commend the 
missionary's plan to build up a Christian community, whidi 
should be a model and stimulus to all the tribes around, 
yet we would add, that the Indians in the Fort Simpson 
camp should not have been left as sheep without a shepherd. 
Adequate provision should have been made for their con- 
tinued care and instruction, before undertaking the in- 
auguration of the new settlement. Subsequent events have 
testified clearly to the correctness of this view, as will be 
proved in a future chapter. 
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Shortly after the arrival of this little band in their new 
quarters, they were surprised one day, whilst engaged in 
preparing sites for their dwellings, to see a fleet of canoes, 
all well filled with Indians and their effects, approaching 
from Fort Simpson. They were alarmed also, as they had 
heard that the smallpox, tibat dread disease, which has long 
been the Indian^s worst enemy, had broken out in the camp, 
after they had left it. As the new arrivals approached the 
shore, a parley was held, when it was found that they had 
no stricken cases amongst them, and, as they asserted, no 
infection. This tribe, called the Giatlahn, had been en- 
camped by themselves on the farther side of the fort, and 
had early established a quarantine amongst them. But 
seeing the disease spreading rapidly amongst the other tribes, 
and with the invitation of the missionary still ringing in 
their ears, they resolved to flee, and follow the Christians 
to the old camping ground. This, then, was the cause of 
their flight, and, after due consultation, and an agreement 
to obey the laws of the new settlement, they were permitted 
to land and take up their quarters on the eastern shore of 
the site. This new accession added some three hundred to 
the numbers of the little band. It proved a veritable city 
of refuge to those who had thus availed themselves of it, as, 
so rapidly did the affection spread amongst those remaining 
at Fort Simpson that no fewer than one-fifth of the entire 
number were swept away by the dread disease. 

By establishing a strict quarantine the new settlement 
was protected from a foe more deadly than ever Indian 
warrior had met on the war-path. Rules and r^ulations 
and sanitary laws were introduced for the benefit of the 
community, and a sawmill and treuling store established 
to supply their secular needs. As there was no repre* 
sentative of law on this wild northern coast, the missionary 
found it necessary to accept a commission of the peace, 
and in order to preserve the peace and protect the settle* 
ment he organised and swore in a body of Indian con* 
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stables. That this was necessary was dear, when we re- 
member that all the tribes around were as yet heathen, 
undvilised, and unevangelised. And, to make matters 
worse, whisky schooners were beginning to sail up and 
down the coast laden with the deadly « fire-water,^ which 
they bartered with the Indians for their furs. Whisky feasts 
generally followed the visit of one of these ressels to a camp, 
and such feasts always ended in a fierce and free fight, where 
firearms and other deadly weapons were turned by the in- 
toxicated Indians upon tiieir friends and fellow-tribesmen. 
Some of the chiefs and medicine men early began to 
oppose the efforts of the missionary. They were jealous of 
the influence he was gaining with their people, and realised 
that their craft was in danger. But the bead chief, Legale, 
a man of much influence, who had been the leader of the 
opposition and had threatened the life of the missionary, at 
length surrendered to the call of the Gospel, and abandon- 
ing his position of head chief, came and joined the Christian 
settlement at Metlakahtla. He was shortly afterwards 
baptized by the name of PauL The Mission sustained a 
loss in its early history by the resignation of the Rev. F. L. 
Tugwell and his wife, who had been sent out to reinforce 
the Mission. They had been nearly two years in the work 
when Mrs. Tugwell^s health failed, and they were compelled 
to return to England, but not before Mr. Tugwell was 
privileged to baptise nineteen adults and four children, the 
first-fruits of the Tsimshean Mission gathered into the 
visible Church of Christ. Mr. Tugwell^s resignation left 
Mr, Duncan single-handed just at the time when he was 
embarking on the new scheme of establishing a Christian 
settlement, and the presence of an ordained missionary and 
his wife was indispensable. Mr. Dimcan had come out 
unordained and unmarried, but with the understanding 
that when he had acquired the language and otherwise 
tested his fitness for the climate and the work he should 
accept ordination. But the necessity for so much secular 
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work led him to decide to continue as a lay agent in the 
Mission, consequently an ordained missionary became a 
necessity. Several attempts of the Committee to supply 
this want had failed from one cause or another. And as 
the openings and opportunities throughout the mission 
field were many and the labourers were but few, the Com- 
mittee found it difficult to meet the many calls for men. 

It was this condition of affairs which led them to arrange 
for a day of prayer in 1872, that more men might be led 
to offer themselves for service in the mission field. As this 
was in obedience to the Divine command, « Pray ye there- 
fore the Lord of the harvest that He will send forth 
labourers into His harvest,^^ it was destined to succeed. 
My attention was attracted to the notice in the columns 
of a daily newspaper, and it aroused an old desire. I com* 
municated my desire to the secretaries of the Church 
Missionary Society, and they replied, inviting me to London 
for an interview. After due examinations I was accepted, 
and entered the Church Missionary College at Islington. 
Here I made the acquaintance of the students, many of 
whom have since become well known through their labours 
in the mission field. Amongst them were Hill, afterwards 
consecrated as Bishop of Sierra Leone, who, with his wife, 
died shortly after their arrival in that diocese, which has 
well been named <<the white man^s grave ^; Binns, now 
Archdeacon, who has laboured so long and successfully in 
East Africa ; Lloyd, who continues to reap where he has so 
successfully sown in China ; Bambridge of India, Williams 
of Japan ; Cavalier, now secretary of the Zenana Mission ; 
Keen, who went out first to the North-West America 
Mission, where he laboured for some seven years, and then, 
when compelled to return to England on account of his 
health, took up duty in London for some years. He after* 
wards volimteered again for the mission field, and, having 
been appointed to the North Pacific Mission, laboured 
amongst the Haida Indians of Queen Charlotte Islands 
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for some eight years, and then at Metlakahtla amcNigat the 
Tsimsheans, where, m recognition of his cervices, he was ap- 
pointed a Canon. Hall also, who joined the North Pacific 
Mission in 1877 and laboured amongst the Quagulth tribes 
for some thirty-two years, reducing their language to 
writing and making translations. All these and many 
others were in the Church Missionary College during my 
time, and, though far sundered afterwards in the mission 
field, yet we have always rejoiced in one another^s successes, 
and sympathised with each other in times of triaL 

At length, the period arrived to which the outgoing men 
had long been looking forward, when we should each receive 
his commission in the valedictory instructions, prior to 
embarking for our respective fields of labour. The rule 
of the Church Missionary Society in regard to young men 
proceeding to the mission field is, that they shall go out 
single and ascertain their fitness for the climate and the 
work, and also acquire the language, before receiving per- 
mission to enter the state of matrimony. But, in my case, 
this rule was reversed. The secretaries intimated to me 
that, as there was no lady missionary at Metlakahtla, it 
would be advisable that I should find a helpmeet to accom- 
pany me to the field. But little was known then of British 
Coliunbia in the mother country, much less of the most 
northerly part of the province. This was illustrated when, 
advised by the Secretary of the Church Missionary Society 
to have my life insured, I applied to a leading insurance 
company, and, though approved by their own medical 
officer, yet the directors declined to insure me, as they 
knew nothing of the country to which I was proceeding. 
Fifteen years afterwards, the same company^s agent met 
me in Victoria, and urged me to take out a policy. 

On the 1st of July 1878, at a public valedictory meeting 
held in London, the Hon. Secretary, the late Rev. Henry 
Wright, read the Committee^s instructions to the outgoing 
missionaries. Some of my former fellow-students were 
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commissioned to proceed to Africa, some to Palestine, India, 
Ciiina, Ceylon, and Japan. I was- the only missionary 
whose instructions were to proceed to the western shores of 
^ the great lone land,^^ as Captain Butler had termed it in 
the volume of his travels just then published. 

My instructions were as follows : << You, Brother CoUison, 
have been appointed to the North Pacific Mission. Though 
last upon our list, it is not least in our hearts^ affections. 
God Himself has marked it out as a field of special interest. 
We trust you wiU regard it as no small proof of the con- 
fidence the Committee have been led to repose in you, that 
you have been selected for this field. • . . 

« The Committee cannot refrain from expressing their 
satisfaction, that you are to be accompanied by one who, 
from all that they have heard, they have reason to believe 
will prove a true helper to you in your work, and a true 
mother to the infant church at Metlakahtla. . . . 

« They would only add that they look for the blessing of 
our faithful Grod to accompany you both on your way, and 
to bless you. You are not going to one of the dense 
populations of the earth, but you are followers of Him who 
said, * What man of you having an hundred sheep, if he 
lose one of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he find it ? ^ 
and they pray that you may be abundantly partakers of 
His Spirit, and sharers in His glory .^ 

Our marriage took place on the 19th of August, and we 
spent a few days in visiting friends, and arranging and 
making preparation for our embarkation. My wife, to 
whom reference had been made in the dismissal instruc- 
tions, had, as a deaconess, nursed the wounded on the 
battlefields during the Franco-German war, and was present 
at the surrender of Metz. She was, together with another 
lady helper, seized with typhoid fever, which carried off her 
companion, and well-nigh proved fatal in her own case also. 
She had also rendered valuable services in taking charge of 
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the Protestant patients during the epidemic of smallpox 
which took place in Cork. She afterwards assisted in the 
establishment of the first hospital for incurables there. She 
was thus well prepared to take her part in mission work 
amongst the Indian women, with whom she soon gained a 
remarkable influence, and was enabled to correct many 
abuses, which even those who were Christians still retained 
amongst them. She was the first white woman to take up 
her residence amongst the Tsimsheans at MetlakfAtla, and 
afterwards the first amongst the then fierce Haidas of Queen 
Charlotte Islands, where her skill in ministering to the 
sick, and in dressing the wounds of those injured, tended in 
no small dc^pree to bring them under the influence of the 
teaching of the Gospel of Salvation. 

On the 10th of September 1878, we embarked from 
Queenstown on board the steamship Idaho of the Guion 
Line. We encountered some stormy weather on the 
Atlantic during the equinoctial gales, and one of the 
shafts was broken, which occasioned a delay of many 
hours in substituting a new shaft, which fortunately we 
had on board. We were some sixteen days in making the 
passage to New York, which was about as long again as 
the ordinary time. The Bishop of Zanzibar, the late Dr. 
Tozier, was a fellow-passenger, taking the trip across the 
Atlantic for his health. On our first Sunday out, he 
preached, taking for his text St. James ii. 17, « Honour 
all men,^ &c. As the sea was rough, the Bishop was unable 
to stand alone, and two of the sailors were called to stand, 
one on either side, to brace up the preacher. But the 
Bishop, being a tall man, and both the seamen below the 
average height, it taxed all their efforts to keep him m 
9kUu quo. It resembled so much an intoxicated man being 
assisted by two others more sober than himself that I fear 
the congregation benefited as little as we did from the 
sermon. 

We remained over a Sunday in New York, where we 
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enjoyed a pleasant reunion with some friends. I was 
invited to preach in the evening, in a Brooklyn churchy 
and much interest was manifested in our mission. At an 
informal meeting held afterwards, a number of young men 
intimated their desire to oiSer themselves for the missionary 
work of the Church, and their names were recorded. They 
were anxious to obtain my future address, in order to com- 
municate with me, but, as I was unable to inform them of 
the facilities or dates of mail service in connecti<m with my 
proposed destination, I could not accommodate them. 

We visited Chicago (which shortly after was overtaken 
by a great fire), and witnessed many interesting incidents 
there, illustrative of the intense pressure of American life 
in the cities. The Union Pacific Railroad had but lately 
been connected with San Francisco, and much of it was as 
yet in the rough. As the bridge over the Mississippi was 
only in process of construction, the passengers had to leave 
the train and walk over a temporary bridge, as it was con- 
sidered unsafe to remain in the cars. As it was almost 
impossible to obtain a meal at any of the stations, owing 
to the rush of passengers, and there were then no dining- 
cars, I determined to endeavour to procure a little hot 
water occasionally, with which to prepare some tea. 

At a rough-looking station near the Rockies, where 
the train stopped for ten minutes, I made my way to a 
wooden structure exhibiting a sign which induced me to 
believe I should find what I required. Nor was I dis- 
appointed, as I was quickly served with a jug of boiling 
water. But I was scarcely prepared for what followed. 
A number of hard-looking characters were seated around 
a table engaged in gambling. With these the man who 
had served me was evidently in partnership, as no sooner 
had I paid him than he sprang to the door and, closing it, 
demanded that I should take part in the game which was 
being played. The others also joined with him in demand- 
ing that I should put down my money» and, as I made a 
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rush for the door, another of them sprang forward to 
intercept me. I succeeded, however, in opening the door 
suflSdently to enable me to press my foot between it and 
the jamb. Failing to dislodge me, one of them then 
threatened to shoot me, and was drawing his revolver, 
when I suddenly thought of the boiling water with which 
they had provided me. Instantly raising the jug, I 
threatened him with the contents, which threw him off 
his guard, and, seizing the opportunity, I pulled open the 
door and escaped. I was followed by a volley of oaths 
on the << down-easter "" who had thus defeated them in 
their object. This was to detain me till the train left, 
when I should have been at their mercy. They well-nigh 
succeeded, as the train was moving when I reached it, and 
I boarded it with difficulty. There was neither law nor 
protection in the western wilds in those days, and many a 
crime was committed of which no accoimt was taken. 

We found, on reaching San Francisco, that we should 
have to wait nearly a fortnight, as there was but one 
steamer plying to Victoria, Vancouver's Island, which made 
two sailings monthly. Consequently, we had ample time 
to see the << City of the Golden Gate '^ and to study the 
conditions of life there. It was the month of October, and 
during the day the weather was excessively warm ; but the 
nights were rather cool. I was struck by the variety and 
abundance of luscious fruits which were on sale in every 
street at low prices. 

I visited the Stock Exchange, where men appeared to be 
beside themselves in their^ keen competition to effect the 
best bargains. Shouting, jumping, and apparently threat- 
ening one another, it sometimes required all the efforts 
of the salesman to command attention with his hammer. 
Thod, as now, this city was noted for earthquakes, and one 
large brick building which had been erected for the pur- 
poses of a marine hospital was standing split from roof to 
finmdation as the result of one such shock. It had just 
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been completed, but they were about to pull it down again 
as it was unsafe. I did not dream then that in the de- 
struction of the city afterwards by earthquake and fire one 
of my sons should pass through that terrible ordeal un- 
harmed. But so it happened. He was acting as chaplain 
to the missions for seamen in that port when it occurred, 
and he had several narrow escapes. 

We embarked on the Prince Alfred on October 6th 
en route for Victoria, Vancouver's Island. Our steamer was 
neither large nor powerful, and as the weather was squally 
there was quite a swell from the Pacific. As the wind 
was on our beam the steamer rolled heavily, and most of 
the passengers were sick. Amongst those who were exempt 
from sea-sickness there were three young men, who amused 
themselves by making sport of those who were suffering. 
On the second day out, when seated at luncheon, it became 
very rough, so that several who had ventured to take their 
seats at the table were compelled to retire. Our three 
heroes were evidently enjoying themselves at the expense 
of the sufferers, and their laughter rang around the dining 
saloon. Suddenly the vessel rolled heavily, and one of 
them lost his balance, and in faUing backwards he dutched 
at one of his party, who in turn, in order to preserve his 
balance, grasped hold of the third. Instantly all three 
fell over together, dragging the table-cloth with the soup 
after them. Amidst peals of laughter from aU sides, in 
which the captain and officers joined heartily, they gathered 
themselves together and rushed to their rooms, where they 
secreted themselves for the remainder of the day. When 
they reappeared they were evidently careful not to make 
light of their fellow-passengers again. 

In six days we reached Victoria, and found on inquiry 
that there was only one small trading vessel plying north 
from Victoria, and she was due to sail on the 1st day of 
November. We were welcomed by the Very Rev. E. Cridge, 
who was then Dean of Christ Cliurch Cathedral, and Sena- 
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tor Maodonald. The Dean invited us to be his guests 
until the steamer sailed. The trip up the coast occupied 
nearly nine days. Being the last trip of the year the 
steamer called at every trading post of the Hudson^s Bay 
Company along the coast. As every such trading post is 
situated in or near to an Indian camp, we were thus enabled 
to obtain a fair knowledge of the character and condition 
of the various tribes. At one encampment to the north 
of Vancouver's Island a French Roman Catholic Mission 
had been established for some time, and as our steamer 
andiored off the village the missionary came on board. 
Having been introduced by the captain, I inquired from 
the good father as to what measure of success he had 
achieved in his Mission. 

<< Success!^ he exclaimed. «Why, I can do nothing 
amongst them. Only yesterday they stole the blankets off 
my bed. I have laboured amongst several tribes of Indians 
in the interior, but I have never found any so bad as these. 
And,^ he added, << we are about to abandon the Mission.*^ 
This they did shortly after, and in 1877 the Church Mis- 
sionary Society entered on the field amongst the Quagulth 
tribes, the Rev. A. J. Hall first occupying Fort Rupert as 
his headquarters, and afterwards Alert Bay. 

At some of the encampments we saw the medicine men, 
in their paint and cedar-bark crowns, performing their in- 
cantations over the sick. At Bella Coola a medicine dance 
was in progress, and a weird scene it presented as they 
danced around in a large lodge, chanting a wild dirge, in 
which time was kept by beating as a drum a large cedar 
chest, over which a dried skin was stretched, whilst the 
woodwork was decorated by JEtntastic figures, painted with 
their colours. 

We reached Metlakahtla, our destination, on Sunday at 
midday, and anchored in the harbour off the village. This 
was the first Mission station north of Nanaimo along a coast 
line of over five hundred miles, with the exception above 
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mentioned, and there was but another station some fifty-five 
miles further north, and near to the boundary of Alaska. 
At each of these two stations there was but one missionary, 
so that we at once saw there was a wide field of labour 
awaiting us. Our good captain had informed us that, as it 
was Sunday, we would probably have to remain on board till 
the following day, as the rule of the Mission was that no 
goods or passengers should be landed on Sunday. 

After casting anchor, we could see a large oongr^ation 
of Indians emerging from a rough building standing on the 
shore, which I afterwards learned was meant to serve the 
purposes of a guest and market-house, but which was now 
being used as a temporary church. Shortly afterwards a 
boat put off from the shore, which on approaching the 
steamer we saw was manned by two white men. They 
were on a visit to the Mission, and learning that we were 
expected by this, which was the last trip of the steamer for 
the year, they volunteered to come off for us. On reaching 
the shore we received a hearty welcome from Mr. Duncan, 
whilst hundreds of the Indians pressed forward to greet us. 
As they were deai), and dressed in holiday attire, they pre- 
sented a pleasing contrast to the tribes we had seen in 
their paint and blankets along the route. There were about 
four hundred and fifty Indians then at Metlakahtla, many 
of whom had been baptized ; the rest were catechumens. 
We were present at the evening service, which was well 
attended. 

The language sounded strangely in our ears, and the 
responses were repeated by fiJl as with one voice. There 
were no books in the native Isuiguage, but the hymns and 
responses were sung and repeated from memory in their 
own tongue. Many of the Indians possessed English Bibles, 
and were able to &id the text when given out. This was 
read by the preacher in English, and then translated 
into the Tsimshean. Though igncnrant of the language, the 
day following our arrival found me hard at work. In a 
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long, low bloekhoufle, constructed of Ic^s, and but poorly 
lighted, I took up school work — first, in the morning, with 
over one hundred children of both sexes ; and again in the 
afternoon, with some one hundred and twenty women, in« 
eluding the senior girls, who had been present in the 
morning; whilst in the evening we had the building well 
filled with men from seven till nine p.]r. 

As the cold weather had set in, we had two wood fires 
some distance apart, on hearths elevated about a foot higher 
than the floor around. Over the fires, and about five feet 
above them, were constructed funnel-shaped chimneys of 
sheet-iron on a wooden framework, but before the draught 
in these could draw the smoke, the wind blew it through the 
room, "v^ich proved most trying to the eyes* 

It was this educational work which enabled me to ac- 
quire the language quickly, with the correct pronunciation. 
At first, the calling of the school roU was always accom- 
panied with considerable merriment at the teacher's expense. 
The majority of the pupils were as yet unbaptized, and 
were consequently enrolled by their own old heathen names. 
As I endeavoured to call these out, « Wenaloluk,^^ << Adda- 
aahkaksh,^<<Tka-a8hkakash,'^ «Weyumiyetsk,^ and scores of 
other names even longer and more diflicult, peal after peal 
of laughter arose from my pupils. But I did not mind. 
It served to riiow me my deficiency, which I made haste to 
correct. Gradually, this hilarity subsided, and I knew I 
was overcoming the difficulties of the pronunciation of the 
language. I also was enabled to undertake a part in the 
charge and care of the sick, and in this my wife was enabled 
to render valuable assistance, especially in cases requiring 
surgical aid, and in female complaints. 

Not long after our arrival, an Indian hunter was brought 
in badly injured by a bear.^ He had been coasting along 

^ This is the hunter " Shu we le haik knin Sakhaha," the ** New Great 
One who stood on high/* whose fight with a bear is recorded in Mr. 
Crosby's book, pp. 278-282. It is there stated that he ^ got to where 
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in his canoe, accompanied by his son, a boy of some ten 
years old, when suddenly a large black bear was sighted 
near the shore. Paddling stealthily till well within range, 
he then took aim and fired, but only succeeded in wounding 
the bear, which quickly disappeared in the forest. Spring- 
ing ashore, he hastened in pursuit of the wounded animal, 
which he tracked by the stains of blood on its traiL He 
had just succeeded in loading his fiint-lock musket, when 
suddenly the bear sprang upon him from behind a fallen 
tree, where he lay in wait. The force with which the bear 
assailed him had dashed the gun from his grasp, so that 
he was completely at the mercy of the infuriated animal. 
His son, who had followed his father with axe in hand, 
rushed to his help on hearing his cries, and together they 
succeeded in despatching the animal. But what a state he 
had left the hunter in ! His left eyebrow was torn away, and 
his upper lip ripped open. His left fore-arm was broken, 
whilst the flesh himg in strips from the shoulder. His thigh 
was also badly lacerated. We were enabled to dress his 
wounds by putting in some stitches where necessary, and 
using adhesive plaster for the lighter wounds. His broken 
arm was also set, and steps taken to arrest the inflammation. 
Notwithstanding th^ high fever which followed, this patient 
recovered, and appeared grateful for the treatment he had 
received. He abandoned heathenism, and with his wife 
and family joined the Methodist Mission at Port Simpson, 
where, after a course of instruction, they were baptized. 
But he never completely lost the marks of his life-and-death 
encounter with Bruin. Many such accidents occurred from 
time to time amongst the Indians, and as the teachings of 
the truths of Christianity had led them to abandon their 
belief in the Shaman or medicine man and his charms, it 

there wu a doctor," where he was eared for and his wounds dressed. 
It was to Metlakahtla he was brought, where with my wife we set his 
broken arm, sewed up his wounds and saved his life. Mrs. (Widow) 
Prevost assisted us then. 
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became one of the duties of the missionary to attend to, 
and endeavour to alleviate bodily sufimng and disease. 

Mr. Duncan was just then engaged in the erection of 
the new church, a building designed to accommodate some 
twelve hundred worshippers. The Indians at Fort Simpson 
were not wholly neglected, as native evangelists from Met- 
lakahtla sustained weekly services there. In this good work 
I was ako glad to aigage, and it was at Fort Simpson that 
I delivered my first address in Tsimshean, just eight months 
after my arrival in the Mission. Heathenism was then in 
p«»e8<don at Fort Simpon, and sometimes the weird and 
fanatic cries and howling of the medicine men could be 
heard miles from the camp, a« we approached. 

An incident occurred about this time at Fort Simpson 
which will illustrate the effect of the influence of these 
Shamans in the Indian camps. An Indian had incurred the 
displeasure of a medicine man in some way, which caused 
the medicine man to set his witchcraft in operation against 
him. So fearful were the Indians of this that, once under 
its speU, they abandoned themselves to their fate. They 
became dejected, lost all courage, and usually succumbed 
under the first attack of sickness. But this Indian was a 
man of more than ordinary courage and spirit. He de- 
termined to obtain the upper hand of the medicine man. 
One night, when the latter was engaged in performing his 
incantations over a sick man, this Indian on whom he had 
cast his spell stole round to the rear of the lodge where he 
was operating and shot him dead through an opening be« 
tween the planks of the waU. He was seized by the tribe, 
delivered up to justice, and taken to Victoria, where, after 
due trial, he was found guilty and condemned to death. 

Knowing well the cause which led this Indian to shoot 
the medicine man, and that he did so simply in self-defence, 
we united in signing a petition to the Governor-General of 
Canada pleading for mercy for the condemned man. I 
happened to be in Victoria as the time drew near for his 
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execotion^ and visited the Chief Justice on the arrival of 
every mail to inquire whether a reprieve had arrived. I 
had been disappointed several times, when one morning, as 
I approached his residence, the door opened and the Chief 
Justice stood in the doorway waving the long-hoped-for 
document. « A reprieve ! A reprieve ! '*'* he cried ; « it 
arrived by this moming'^s mail. Your Indian^s life is 
spared.^ And then he instructed me to proceed direct to 
the city prison and inform the governor. I did so, but 
found this officer unwilling to surrender his prisoner unless 
the reprieve was lodged with him. Accordingly I returned 
to the judge, and he accompanied me to the gaol, where, 
after deliberation, it was arranged that a duly certified copy 
should be made out and given to the governor of the 
prison. This was done at the court-house, after which I 
visited the prisoner. I found him in the condemned cell, 
an abject picture of misery. When the jailor admitted me, 
he stood and stared at me as though expecting something. 

<< Would you like to be free again ? ^^ I asked him. 
<< Would you like to see your wife and join your family 
again r 

He continued to stare at me, and then, as though my 
words had revived in him memories of his friends, he re- 
plied, « Why do you mock me ? Don'^t you know I have 
only a few days longer to live P ^ 

« Do you believe that the same power which condemned 
you to die could pardon you and restore you to freedom 
again ? '^ I replied. 

A ray of hope seemed to flash across his mind, and it 
was reflected from his dark eyes as he sought to read my 
meaning, but remained silent. 

"You are pardoned,**^ I said; "the great chief who 
speaks for the Queen has sent the paper which sets you 
free. I have seen it, and that is why I am here. The 
steamer leaves for the North to-morrow morning, and I shall 
come for you. You will meet your wife and friends again."*^ 
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And OS the truth burst in upon him he bowed his head, 
and the tears fell fast on the stone floor of his cell. His 
whole frame shook with emotion as I grasped his hand and 
requested him to be ready in the morning. 

I loi^ed to tell him of the greater pardon prepared for 
him, which only awaited his acceptance, which had been 
purchased for 1dm at a great price* And silently I prayed 
that it might be his also. 

The following morning at six o^clock I called at the 
prison. He embarked with me, and on the journey in- 
formed me that he would not return to Port Simpson again. 
He disembarked at Metlakahtla instead, and sent for his 
wife to join him. Afterwards his brothers also joined him 
there. This was prior to the establishment of the Metho* 
dist Mission at Port Simpson. He eagerly accepted the 
good news of the great salvation, and was baptized, as also 
his wife and brothers. But he was seized with pulmonary 
disease, probably contracted during his imprisonment, and 
rapidly became weaker. In one of my visits to him at 
this time he presented me with a swansdown cap which 
he had prepared with the assistance of his wife from a 
swan which his brother had shot. 

^ I cannot give you much,^ he said, « but I ask you to 
accept this. You brought me the good news of my pardon 
when in prison, and now you have taught me of a greater 
mercy, which I have received. So I am not now afraid to 
go when the call comes, for I am ready .^ 

Thu3 he passed away, but not before he had the happi- 
ness of seeing his wife and brothers all admitted to the 
membership of the Churdi of Christ. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE MISSION CHURCH 

** If I take tha wings of the momiog, and dwell in the nttennoat 
parts of the sea ; 

** Even there shall Thy hand lead me» and Thy right hand shall hold 
me." — Psalm czzziz. 9, 10. 

THE new church building at Metlakahtla was completed 
and ready for opening by Christmas 1874. Livita- 
tions were accordingly sent out to the tribes around 
to be present at the dedicatory services. A large number 
of the Fort Simpson Indians responded, as also a number 
from our Eincolith Mission of the Nishkas, where the Rcy. 
R. Tomlinson was in charge. Shakes also, the chief of the 
Giat-kahtla tribe, came in a monster canoe^ the largest I 
have seen, accompanied by nearly one hundred of his tribe. 
On the occasion of the opening, a large Bible was presented 
to him, one of a number which had been given by the 
Society to be presented to such as might be considered 
worthy of the gift. It lay long in his treasure-chest before 
he learnt to appreciate its value, but at length the true 
light illuminated his dark heart, and he renounced heathen- 
ism, and was baptized into the Church of Christ by the 
Rev. F. L. Stephenson, who had been appointed to take 
charge of that Mission by the C.M.S. 

This encampment on Ogden Channel was one of those 
which I visited when itinerating by canoe in the early years 
of my work. On my first visit I remained over a Sunday, 
and was permitted by this chief. Shakes, to conduct services 
in his large lodge. Some of the leading men of the tribe 
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feared my influence with him, as they appeared to have 
arranged that aeyeral of them diould always be present 
with him during my stay. Shakes was a bigamiBt, and 
after the morning service, his wives roasted some dried 
sahnon before the large fire which burned on the hearth in 
the centre of the great lodge. Having seated themselves 
one on either side of the chief, they proceeded to divide up 
and masticate the salmon for him. Then, withdrawing it 
from their mouths, they placed it in his mouth, each acting 
in turn, the one using the right hand, and the other the left. 
He held a horn spoon himself, from which he occasionally 
took a sip of olachan grease, renewing his supply from a 
dish placed before him. At length he intimated that he 
was satisfied, when they supplied him with a draught of 
water, after which they proceeded to partake of the dried 
salmon and grease themselves. 

This is the chief of whose conversion Bishop Ridley has 
written a graphic account under the title of « A Grand Old 
Chief.^ As a heathen, he certainly was not worthy of the 
name, as the above incident will indicate, but when at length, 
after a long struggle, he divested himself of his paint and 
feathers, and before the assembled tribe declared his deter- 
mination to walk in the ways of the Chief of Heaven, he 
rendered himself more worthy of the title. At his last 
potlatch, given pnat to his embracing Christianity, he gave 
one hundred dollars for presentation to Her Majesty, the 
late Queen Victoria. In return he received a handsome 
engraving of Her Majesty, and a richly coloured rug, which 
he prized highly while he lived. His predecessor, the once 
proud and powerful Sebasha, or << Snared Foot,^ was more 
worthy of the title <« A Grand Old Chief.'' 

As a young man, Sebasha had led the warriors of his 
tribe as far south as the west coast of Vancouver's Island 
on marauding expeditions, and to capture and enslave. 
But at length he was apprehended and conveyed south for 
triaL A number of his tribe had attacked some white pros- 
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pectors on their way up the coast, and killed two of them. 
One of these Indians gave evidence against the murderers 
and they were executed, but as there was not sufiBdent 
evidence to convict the chief, he was sent by order of the 
Judge, Sir Matthew Begbie, to the Mission at Metlakahtla, 
to be detained there for five years. It has been publicly 
stated that he was sentenced to imprisonment, which is 
incorrect. As he approached the end of his time, it was 
reported that the men of his tribe were coming in their 
large canoes to convey him back in triumph. I inter- 
viewed him to ascertain his intention, when he informed 
me that he would not again return to heathenism. Nor 
did he. He sent a message to the tribe to this efiect. Like 
others of his tribe, he had been a bigamist. He had a slave 
wife, as also another of his own rank. He put away the 
former, who obtained her freedom, and after due instruction 
was baptized, as were also his wife and fisLmily. His children 
by his slave wife went out free, with their mother, and they 
were also admitted to the membership of the Church by 
baptism. As a heathen, Sebasha had always been a slave- 
owner, as indeed sJl the chiefs were. 

It was this same chief from whom Mr. Duncan rescued 
two slaves on one occasion. One dark night, as he was 
returning to the Mission-house after a visit to the sick, he 
was approached in a stealthy manner by two men who 
appeared to have been lying in wait for him. They were 
two of Sebasha^s slaves, anlious to procure their freedom. 
Sebasha had arrived on the preceding day, accompanied by 
a large ntunber of his tribe, and, with them, he was then 
encamped in the guest-house. Mr. Duncan readily took in 
the situation, and, inviting the slaves to follow him, he 
placed them in a log-house, behio(d the Mission-house. In 
the morning there was great excitement amongst Sebasha^s 
Indians over the disappearance of the slaves. Suspicion 
fell i^n the missionaries. Soon the chief appeared, and 
entering the Mission-house with his retainers, he demanded 
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that his slaves be restored to him. His request was re- 
fused, and the reasons given. These slaves belonged to a 
tribe to the south from which they had been captured, and 
they had appealed for protection and liberty. This, Mr. 
Duncan informed the chief, he could not refuse them. 
Both as missionary and magistrate, he was bound to grant 
their prayer. 

Sebasha became angry and began to threaten. But the 
native constables had lined up around. There were not 
many of them in camp ; indeed, most of the Indians were 
away at the time. The chief, it was believed, had a 
loaded pistol concealed under his blanket, and all his men 
were ready for action. At this critical moment a number 
of canoes under sail suddenly appeared, making for the 
shore under a stiff breeze. Sebasha^s look-out passed the 
word to him and his men. Believing prudence to be the 
better part of valour, they decamped hastily, and embarked 
before the arrival of the new-comers. These, however, 
turned out to be a fleet of Haidas from Queen Charlotte 
Islands. But their timely appearance saved the situation, 
as Sebasha would not have surrendered his slaves without 
a struggle, the result of which would have been doubtful. 
The slaves were duly restored to their own tribe, and the 
law of liberty vindicated. 

The heathenism of the Giat-kahtla tribe, of which both 
Sebasha and Shakes were chiefs in succession, was of the 
darkest and fiercest character. A native teacher, who was 
a half-breed, had been sent to this tribe, but he returned 
shortly after and informed us that he could not remain 
there longer, owing to the vile practices which were carried 
on nightly in the camp. The flesh of dogs and corpses was 
torn and devoured by the medicine men in a cannibalistic 
manner, and even mouthfuls of flesh torn from the arms 
and shoulders of men and women when passing through the 
camp. The overbearing character of the Giat-kahtla diiefs 
is illustrated by an incident recorded of one of Sebasha^s 
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predecessors. This chief was seated in front of his lodge 
one day in the early spring, when food was scarce. One 
of the tribe was out fishing for halibut a short distance off 
shore, in front of the village. At length he succeeded in 
hauling up a fine fish. On seeing this, the chief imme« 
diately called to a slave to launch a small canoe, and to row 
him out to the successful fisherman. Wlien the latter saw 
him approaching, he realised at once that his object was 
to seize the fish. Irritated by the memory of many such 
acts, he at once resolved to rid himself and his tribe of such 
an oppressor once for all. So, seizing the bark rope to the 
end of which a stone was attached, which he had been 
using as an anchor, he tied it round his waist, and as the 
chief laid hold of the halibut to transfer it to his own canoe, 
he seized him securely round the neck and jumped over- 
board,'dragging the chief with him. Unable to free himself 
from such a death grip, he never rose to the surface again, 
and thus the oppressed and oppressor died together. 

Under the teachings of our missionaries, the Bev. F. L. 
Stephenson and the Rev. R. W. Gurd, the entire tribe has 
abandoned heathenism and become Christians. Mr. Gurd, 
who laboured several years at Metlakahtia, still continues 
the work at Giat-kahtla, where under his guidance and 
direction the old village has given place to a new town with 
well laid out streets and modem dwellings, all crowned by 
a fine church, erected by themselves. But this great change 
was not effected without oppositicm. In 1885 the first 
Mission church, which had only been erected a short time 
previously, and for which I selected the site and ordered 
the lumber, was burnt down by the heathen party, and for 
a time it appeared as though the little band of Christians 
must succumb. But they continued to stand firm, and 
gradually their numbers increased until Chief Shakes at 
length surrendered, when victory was no longer uncertain. 
And thus Giat-kahtla also was won for Christ and the truth. 

Two names stand out as deserving of honourable mention 
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amongst the first who cast off the heathen yoke at Giat* 
kahtla and became free men in Christ. They are Stephen 
lum-ta-quak and Daniel Lutquazamti. Sebasha survived 
to see both his successor Shakes and his tribe won to 
Christianity. He remained faithful through the trials to 
which the Mission Indians were subjected by the schism 
which separated the majority of their brethren and fellow- 
tribesmen from them. And when at length he was seized 
with the iUness which proved tktaly during his last hours 
he gave striking evidence of his faith in Christ. The last 
words he was heard to utter were a Tsimshean translation 
of the grand old hymn : 



JRock of Ages, deft for me, 
Let me bids myself in Thee.' 



It was in the autumn of 1875 that the first inquiry as 
to the practicability of starting a salmon-canning estab* 
lishment on the Skeena River was made. I landed at 
Woodoock^s landing, now known as Inverness, from a 
canoes, accompanied by twelve Indians, where I was intro- 
duced by Mr. Woodcock to a gentleman named Colonel 
Lane, who had just arrived on the H.B. Comp6my^s 
steamer. He informed me that he had come up the coast 
to ascertain if the salmon abounded in sufficient numbers 
to warrant the establishment of a cannery. It was a calm 
evening and sultry as betokening rain, and I had remarked 
that the salmon were jumping pretty freely, especially up 
the eastern outlet of the river. So, calling upon the new- 
comer to follow me, I led him down to the edge of the 
water where we could ^ee clearly up the channel, and then 
directed him to look up. << There,^ I said ; << you require 
no further evidence than that. And just here is about as 
good a site as you could find for such an establishment.**^ 

He was fully satisfied with the outlook, and so impressed 
with the advantage of the position that he at once entered 
into negotiations with the squatter for the purchase of the 
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place. In this he succeeded, and returning to Victoria by 
the same trip of the steamer, he formed the company which 
took over Woodcock^s landing, and erected the first cannery 
on the Skeena there, which was renamed by the company 
« Inverness.^ And the introduction of this industry on ihe 
north-west coast afterwards proved most advantageous to 
the Metlakahtla Mission. 

Mr. Duncan had long laboured to introduce some in- 
dustrial occupation which would prove profitable to the 
Indians and the Mission. The manufacture of soap had 
been tried but proved a failure, owing to the unsuitability 
of fish oil for the purpose. And even if it had succeeded, 
it would scarcely have proved profitable, seeing that the 
fish grease is sold by the Indians who extract it at two 
dollars to two dollars and a half per tin, containing five 
gallons, or fifty cents a gallon. Consequently this was 
abandoned. 

The next industry sought to be introduced was that of 
spinninir and weaving shawls and blankets. To this end 
an inrt^ctar was engaged, and machine, and wool pur- 
chased and procured at considerable cost. But after due 
trial they only succeeded in turning out an article that 
none of them would purchase. Had the Indians been 
taught to manufacture the magnificent robes which are 
woven by the Chilcat tribe of Alaska from the wool of the 
mountain goat, and dyed by them with their own peculiar 
designs, the yentture would not have been a failure. And 
why ? it may be asked. Because it is an Indian design, and 
as such commands a high price. They are valued at from 
fifty to seventy dollars at the present time^ and are in great 
demand by tourists and others. 

On one occasion when Mr. Duncan was expressing his 
regret at the failure of his effort to perfect this industry, 
and at the loss sustained over it, I ventured to introduce a 
subject which had for some time been on my mind. It 
was the advisability of introducing salmon canning as an 
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industry. « You have,^ I said, « been contending against 
adverse circumstances. Even supposing your weaving had 
turned out suixressful in the manufacture, you could not 
hope to have competed with the imported article, having 
to pay freight on the raw material up the coast, whereas 
the manufacturers In Eastern Canada and elsewhere have 
the material at hand. No,^ I added, « why not introduce 
the salmon canning industry? You have the fishermen 
ready made and to order. They require no training, as 
every coast Indian is a fisherman from his youth up, and 
you have got another important advantage in your sawmill 
by which you can turn out not only the lumber for the 
erection of your buildings, but also the material for the 
salmon cases afterwards. And you are* conveniently near 
to the salmon fishing waters of the Skeena to which the 
cannery men are now turning their attention.^* In reply, 
Mr. Duncan stated that it was impossible to start such an 
industry without a large capital. I suggested that it 
could be introduced on a small scale and gradually in- 
creased, and urged him on his next journey to Victoria to 
visit the Fraser River canneries and ascertain just what 
machinery would be necessary. In the spring Mr. Duncan 
left on a business trip to the south, and on his return 
announced his intention to erect a cannery. Not only had 
he realised his ability to introduce this industry, but he 
had found friends ready to invest in such an enterprise. 

Shortly after the establishment of the first salmon cannery 
on the Skeena I visited it to conduct evangelistic services for 
the Indians there, when the manager of the cannery com* 
plained to me that the Christian Indians had refused to put 
out their nets fcnr fish on Sundays. I informed him that I 
was glad'to know that they were faithful to the teaching they 
had received and to the vows which they had made. At this 
he was rather indignant, and replied that they should have 
been tau^t to obey as their first duty. «« That is just what 
we have endeavoured to do,^ I replied, << to obey God rather 
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than man. Would you have us teach them some of the 
commandments and to set aside the rest ? If we teach them, 
as we have, < Thou shalt do no murder,^ and < Thou shalt not 
steal,^ we must also teach them to < Remember to keep holy 
the Sabbath Day."* And it is this teaching which has 
civilised and evangelised these men, and prepared them to 
become docile and industrious, whereas before they were 
fierce and indolent*^ 

Just then a tall, intelligent-looking Indian approached 
me. I recognised him as one of our Metlakahtla Indians 
who had been present at my service. << Oh, sir,^^ he said, in 
trembling tones, ^ I want your help ; I want you to make 
peace for me. The white man who escaped wh^i we attacked 
his party is here, and I long to grasp his hand. I want his 
forgiveness.^ 

Several years previously a party of three miners, returning 
from the goldfields on the Upper Stikeen River, had en- 
camped for the night on a small island off the mouth of the 
Skeena. Early the following morning a canoe, manned by 
Fort Simpson Indians, emerged from the mouth of the river. 
The minei*s had lit their camp fire, and were preparing their 
breakfast Attracted by the smoke of the camp fire, the 
Indians steered for the island. They had been fishing, and 
had a number of salmon in their canoe. On landing they 
intimated their desire to sell the miners a fresh salmon. 
Glad of the offer, one of them inadvertently took out his 
bag of gold dust, and, taking from it a small pinch, handed 
it in exchange for the salmon. The Indians embarked, but 
not to proceed homewards. Their cupidity had been excited 
by the si|^t of the gold, and, instead of continuing on their 
course, they doubled around the further end of the island, 
which was thickly wooded, and paddled noiselessly until 
abreast of the camp on the opposite side. Then, creeping 
stealthily up, they fired a volley on the unsuspecting miners. 
Two of them fell mortally wounded, whilst the third fled to 
the off shore. Fortunately he was only dressed in his under* 
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dothing. Taking his bag of gold from his belt as he ran, he 
cast it into the deep, and then diving, he struck out for the 
further shore of a large island near. The Indians fired 
another volley after him, but he dived on the moment and 
escaped. Seeing that they had failed to shoot him, they 
rushed to the canoe, and, jumping in, paddled with all their 
power in order to intercept him. But it was useless ; he 
was a powerful swimmer, and reaching the shore well in 
advance, he rushed into the forest and climbed a large tree, 
where he hid himself amcmgst the thick branches. As the 
trees grew thickly together, they failed to find him, and 
fearing discovery, or perhaps anxious for the plunder, they 
put off for the camp again to seize what they could, and 
then fled. 

The fugitive remained in the tree that night, and in the 
morning, famished with cold and hunger, he descended and 
returned to the shore, where he peered out cautiously. He 
saw one canoe pass and then another, but they were both 
manned by men with their faces painted and arrayed as 
heathen Indians. After a little, a third canoe came in 
sight* At it drew near he observed that there were women 
in it as well as men, and from their civilised appearance he 
concluded they were Christian Indians frt>m Metlakahtla. 
He therefore ventured out, and, standing on the shore, 
hailed them. Surprised at the sight of a white man in 
such a plight, and concluding that he must have been ship- 
wrecked, they took him aboard and brou^t him to the 
Mission. He told his sad story to Mr. Duncan, who sent 
and had the bodies of those who were killed decently interred. 
Two of the Indians were afterwards seized by a vessel of war, 
and taken to trial, and one at least was executed. A third, 
who had formed one of the attadcing party, afterwards came 
and gave himself up at the Mission. He was also taken to 
Victoria and tried for the crime, but was acquitted, as there 
was no evidence to convict him. 

This, then, was the man who now pleaded to be reooD-» 
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ciled to the miner who had so miraculously escaped. 
Moved by his appeal, I accompanied him. He pointed 
out the ininer to me, who was now engaged in the 
cannery. He was a man of about equal stature with 
the Indian, both of them being over six feet. 

I saluted him, and informed him of the Indian; who 
he was, and what his desire. He scrutinised him for a 
moment. Then he exclaimed with indignation : << Forgive 
him ? No, I will never forgive because I can never forget. 
That man and those with him shot my friends, and endea- 
voured to shoot me, and yet he wants my forgiveness. I 
had gained about five hundred dollars in gold, with which 
I intended to return to Norway and visit my old father 
and mother, but, when these Indians made the murderous 
attack on us, I was compelled to swim for my life. I cast 
my gold dust into the sea. I was unable to retrieve my 
loss, and my parents have both died since, and yet this 
man, who with his party destroyed both my friends and 
my prospects, asks me to forgive him.^^ 

I endeavoured to soften his heart towards the man he 
regarded as his enemy. I informed him of the great change 
he had undergone, and also reminded him that the Indians 
really guilty had been punished, whilst this man had been 
found not guilty of the crime. But it was useless. I turned 
to the Indian and explained to him what the miner had said. 
He felt it deeply, and tears stood in his eyes as I informed 
him of how he had been prevented from seeing his parents 
before they died. I sympathised with both these men, as 
I realised how deeply my white friend had suffered, and I 
could understand how anxious the Indian was to obtain 
forgiveness from his fellow-man, having been led to seek 
and find the Divine forgiveness. He had been baptized, 
and enrolled as a member of the Church. 

Several years afterwards, when at the olachan fishery 
on the Nass River, a messenger came in breathless haste 
to call me to see a man who had fainted on the 4ce. I 
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hastened to the spot and found it was this same Indian* 
I felt the pulse and found no sign of life ; he had died. 
The intense cold had touched his heart. He had gone 
where his plea for forgiveness would not have been for* 
gotten. 

Whilst thus engaged in evangelising amongst the tribes 
on the coast and islandsj, I visited the fur*seal hunters 
encamped on Zyass and BoniUa Islands and other points. 
On both these islands, I had large and deeply interested 
gatherings of Haidas, Griat-kahtla, and Tsimshean Indian 
hunters, to whom I preached on the shore, with the waves 
of the rising or falling tides rolling in on the beach, and 
blending their music with our voices in the song of praise. 

On one of these occasions, whilst passing firom Bonilla 
Island to Giatlaub, at the head of Gardiner^s Channel, by 
canoe, we were caught in Pitt Channel by a strong head- 
wind, which compelled us to lie in shelt^ on the shore of 
Banks Island for several days, until our supply of provisions 
was well-nigh exhausted. Anxious to replenish our stock, 
as we were on half rations, I called on one of my crew to 
accompany me, and we started on a hunting trip to the 
interior of the island. My crew had informed me that 
there were no deer on the northern part of the island, 
and certainly I began to believe their report, as we could 
discern no traces of them. At length we reached a lake^ 
lying near the base of a high range of hills, and, being tired, 
we sat down to rest on the trunk of a fisJlen tree. Pulling 
a blade of grass, I placed it between my thumbs and blew 
a few blasts. Ha^ly had I done so when my Indian 
hunter uttered an exclamation and, with uplifted finger, 
enjoined caution. He had heard a twig snap, away on the 
side of the hill. We turned round to scan the vicinity, 
and, as we did so, we sighted the white flank of a large 
deer as it turned to flee. Instantly I took aim and fired, 
and, with a cry of satisfaction, my companion sprang for- 
ward, whilst I took another course up tiie hill to where it 
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had fisJlen. Handing me his hat and coat, my Indian 
hoisted the deer on his back and led^the way to the shore. 
But the load was too heavy, and I took it from him when 
he showed signs of fatiguie. And thus, turn and turn 
about, we reached the shore. A whoop apprised our crew 
of our success, and soon all were in the best of spirits, 
where, only a few hours before, all were depressed and 
discouraged. 

Our evening service was bright and hearty that evening 
around the camp fire, as all realised how ready Our Father 
is to supply all our needs. After renewing our stock of 
provisions, I embarked again, to pay a visit to the Giat- 
Laub Indians at the head of Gardiner^s Channel. This 
tribe, owing probably to its isolation, had suffered greatly 
from repeated attacks by the Haidas in the past, their 
object being to enslave all whom they could capture. One 
of their number, a sub-chief named << Ea-daush,'" had 
visited MetlakahtJa more than once, and evinced an ear- 
nest desire to impart the good news he had received him- 
self to his tribe. To assist him, we had provided him 
with some large scriptural illustrations and texts, and a 
CJ^.S. banner which I had received from the Missionary 
Leaves Association. He did what he could amongst his 
fellow-tribesmen, and at least he awakened a more earnest 
desire amongst them to know the way of God more per- 
fectly. Hus desire we recognised by sending them a 
native preacher — a Tsimshean — who had long proved his 
faith and zeal by his life and conduct. After this man had 
been there a little time, I paid him this visit to encourage 
him and those whom he had been able to interest. 

I found them encamped at the head of their wonderful 
channel, on a stream which flows into the head of the 
inlet. They were engaged in the oladian fishing, for this 
little fish is found there also, though in but small measure 
as compared with the Nass River. They are not so rich 
in grease, either, as those caught on the Nass. 
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I erected my tent near the camp and remained with 
them for several days, during which I was enabkd to supple- 
ment and strengthen the labours of our native teacher. 
He had succeeded in making a translation from the Tsim- 
shean of the grand old hymn << Bock of Ages,^ and it was 
both pathetic and soul-stirring to hear them unite in sing* 
ing it at a service held outside my tent* Not far from the 
head of the inlet is the site of their old village, which was 
destroyed by an avalandbe some time previously. It swept 
down upon the village at midnight before some of them 
had fallen asleep. As the mountain is very lofty and the 
avalanche started from the summit, they heard the ominous 
roar as it increased in force and volume, and had only 
time to arouse the camp. The/ seized what covering 
came to hand and fled almost naked, just in time to save 
their lives. The immense mass of rocks and debris whidi 
the snow carried down completely buried the village, and 
only the tops of some of the tall totems could be seen when 
I visited them. Ka-daush was afterwards baptised, the 
first-fruits of his tribe to Christianity. When the Wes- 
l^an Methodist Missionary Society opened their Mission at 
Kitamat we withdrew from Giatlaub, as it could more con- 
veniently be worked in connection with the former, and the 
language is similar. 

The mountain scenery up the Gardiner'^s Channel is most 
impressive. It is one of the longest inlets on the coast. 
These fine watercourses so deep and wide, cutting in 
through the mountain ranges, form one of the natural 
wonders of the north-west coast. Cataracts shooting over 
lofty cliffs here and there add to the grandeur of the scene. 
We passed under one of these about half-way up the inlet, 
and as we were all heated with paddling in the warm sun- 
shine, we were glad of the cool spray which was blown over 
us by the breeze. 

Our old steersman, who was a Giat-kahtla, related many 
thrilling adventures which he had in these waters when a 
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young man. In passing one rocky inlet he informed us that 
this was formerly a stronghold of his tribe. On one occasion 
they were attacked by a large fleet of the Stikeen Indians, 
assisted by other Alaskan tribes* When apprised of their 
approach, they all fled to this natural fort. There was but 
one approach to the summit of the rock, and this was 
defended by sections of thick logs over four feet in diameter, 
placed in position to roll down on any number of their 
foes who might be bold enough to endeavour to rush the 
position. On the occasion referred to a number of the 
attacking party had been overwhelmed by one of these 
great logs, which had been rolled down upon them. 
Then, with stones and arrows hurled upon those within 
range in their canoes, they were enabled to defend their 
position and repel the attack. That night, when our little 
camp was all quiet and we were stretched to rest, I was 
aroused by the war-whoop. In an instant we were all on 
our feet ; it was from our steersman, who was evidently 
fighting the old battles over again. We woke him up as 
he continued to shout at intervals. ^ Oh ! ^ he exclaimed, 
« I have had such a bad dream. We were attacked by the 
Haidas, and I could not find my gun whilst they were 
almost upon us.^ I reminded him that the troubled days 
of the past had gone and the Prince of Peace had estab- 
lished peace for them both with Himself jand towards 
their fellow-men, and in the consciousness of this blessed 
peace our camp was soon quiet again. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE NASS FISHERY 

'' Wash the war paiiit from joar faces, 
WmIi the blood staiiiA from your fiogen. 
Bury your war cluba and jour weapona, 
Break the red itone from this qoarry, 
Mould and make it into Peace Pipes, 
Take the reeda that grow betide yon. 
Deck them with yoor brightest feathers. 
Smoke the calamet together. 
And as brothers live henceforward." 

LoNoiWiLow {** Song of Hiawatha "). 

THE term ^^Nass"" signifies the << Food Depot,"" 
whilst Nishka) properly « Nass-ka,"" indicates the 
<< People of the Nass,"" or literaUy << Nass people.'" 
Strange to state, these terms, by which the Indian tribes of 
this river are known and by which they now even designate 
themselves, do not belong to their language but are de- 
rived from the Tlingit tongue. The early navigators, both 
Vancouver and Meares, anchored near to the Tongas, an 
encampment of the Tlingit Indians of south-eastern Alaska. 
From this point they despatched boatfr up the Nass Straits, 
marked on some maps as << Observatory Inlet,"" and on 
proceeding some distance up the river from its mouth they 
found themselves among the sand-bars formed by the river, 
from which point they returned without reaching the 
lower villages situated about twenty miles firom the mouth. 
They were then compelled to accept the information given 
them by these Tlingit Indians by which the tribes on the 
river, as also the river itself, became known. In their own 
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language, which is a dialect of the Tsimshean and has no 
affinity whatever with the Tlingit, they are known as the 
Giatkadeen, or the « People of all the Valley,^ meaning 
the lower valley through which the river flows ; whereas 
the tribes on the upper river are known as the Giatwinik- 
shilk and the GiatlfdLdamiksh, the << People of the Lizards ^ 
and the << People of the Pool.^ But if the Nass River is 
attractive because of its scenery^ it is much more so on 
account of its productiveness. 

For centuries the olachan fishing on the tidal waters of 
the river has attracted the Indians ;of the tribes from all 
quarters. From the interior, hundreds of miles distant, 
by the trail the Indians thronged thither carrying their 
effects on sleighs drawn by their dogs or by iliemselves, 
as they generally started early in the year while the snow 
was deep to reach the river in time for the fish, which 
usually arrive about the middle of the month of March. 
They brought with them also furs^ the proceeds of their 
hunting expeditions, with which to pay the tribes resident on 
the river for the right to fish, and also for the use of their 
nets and for shelter in their fishing lodges during the 
season. 

These furs were principally marmot and rabbit skins, 
generally sewn together to form rugs for bedcovers or robes« 
Martin, mink, and bear skins were also tendered and 
accepted. But not infrequently when pressed by famine, 
which was not unusual amongst the inland tribes, they 
handed over their young children in barter for food. These 
were in turn passed to the Haidas as part payment for 
their canoes, which were so necessary to the Indians in their 
hunting and fishing. I found a number of these enslaved 
amongst the Haidas, who had been sold in exchange for 
food when young. They had grown up in slavery, and 
knew nothing of their own people or of their own tongue. 
Under the teachings of CShristianity the Haidas granted 
them their freedom. Some of them returned to their own 
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peofde^ but the majority preferred to remain where they 
had been brought up under the improved conditions. One 
fine young fellow^ who had been thus sold as an infant, I 
succeeded in restoring to his mother and sisters in a Batik- 
shean camp in the interior. But they only gazed at him, 
and then his old mother exclaimed, ^ Naht I naht ! naht ! *" 
bowing her head with each exclamation. They had nothing 
in common, and the knowledge that they had sold him did 
not 'tend to endear them to one another, so he soon deserted 
them again. 

Before the coming of the white men if a delay occurred 
in the arrival of the fish in the river many of the Indians, 
especially of the older and weaker, died from scarcity of 
food. The coast Indians also from far up in Alaska and 
from the south came in large fleets of canoes to catch the 
olachan or to barter for the oil which is extracted from it, 
and upon which its chief value to the Indians belongs. 
For just as the Eskimo must have their whale blubber and 
seal oil, so these Indians find a suitable substitute in the 
olachan grease. Their dried salmon and halibut are eaten 
with this grease. The herring spawn and seaweed when 
boiled are mixed with a portion ; and even the berries, 
crab-apples, and cranberries are mixed freely with the 
olachan grease when cooked and stored away for winter use. 
The olachan, because of its richness in oil, was formerly 
known as the << candle fish,^^ as when partly dried the 
Indians used it as a torch by night. As already stated, the 
first shoal of fish arrive about the middle of March. I 
have witnessed them followed into the mouth of the river 
by hundreds of seak, porpoises, sea-lions, and fin-back 
whales, feasting both on the olachans and upon one another. 
So eager were they in the pursuit that the largest mammals 
almost grounded in the shallows, and when they discovered 
their position they stru^led, fought, and bellowed in 
such a manner that they might have been heard for 
over two miles distant. None of our hunters would 
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venture out in their canoes to attack them, so fierce was 
the fray. 

The question has repeatedly been discussed by the Indians 
and others, how any of the fish survive to reach the spawn- 
ing gprounds, when their enemies are so numerous. The 
explanation is, we believe, that the shoals are not formed 
in the open ocean but rather in the mouths of the rivers, 
to which the fish make their way as the season approaches. 
Here they appear to swim around for a day or two till the 
shoal is formed, when they move onward to the spawning 
grounds. Prior to the arrival of the fish the river is a 
scene of desolation, especially if still frozen over. Not a 
sign of life can be seen, from the river to the mountain 
tops, but a continuous covering of snow. But with the 
arrival of the fish the scene changes. First there are the 
Indians in their boats or canoes, or with their dogs, hauling 
their sleighs along the ice to their various camps. Then 
the sea-gulls begin to arrive, first in flights of hundreds or 
more, but soon to increase to thousands and myriads, until 
they appear as snowflakes filling the air. They are usually 
accompanied by numbers of the white-headed eagle, which 
wings a higher flight, and circles round and round whilst 
the sea-guUs feast. 

The Indians prefer to fish on the ice, as it is so much 
easier, and because they can use their dogs and sleighs to 
advantage. Each party or household proceeds to saw open- 
ings in the ice, which is usually from two to four feet in 
thickness. Two openings are necessary for each net, one 
about twenty feet in length by about one foot in breadth, 
through which the net is let down. This opening has a 
pole driven down at either end on which the mouth of the 
net is hung by rings made from withes of red cedar. These 
rings are pushed down by another pole with a crook on the 
end until the net rests on the bottom, when the mouth is 
kept open by a fixture for this purpose. As the net is 
long and purse-sliaped, narrowing from the mouth, another 
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opening is made in the ice at right angles from the first, 
about four feet by eighL Through this the narrow end 
of the net is hauled up with a stick shaped for this purpose, 
and as the smaller end of the purse of the net is open, but 
tied when let down, when drawn up the end is imtied, and 
the fish thrown out on the ice or into the boat or canoe as 
the conditions may be. Should the ice have broken up and 
cleared out before the fishing opens, then all the work is 
done in their boats and canoes. Sometimes the fishermen 
are much troubled with drift ice, which comes down the 
river in great sheets, often carrying off their fishing-gear 
before they can ship it in their boats. Much of the fishing 
is done at night, as they must put down their nets with every 
&lling tide ; then hundreds of lanterns are seen flitting and 
flashing to and fro, which with the shouting and hammering 
produces quite a busy scene. During the day men and 
women and even the children are engaged with dogs and 
sleighs conveying the fish to the shore, where they are heaped 
up in square or oblong bins three or four feet in depth. 
Each household will thus have from five to ten tons of fish, 
and more, from which to extract the oil or grease after they 
have salted sufficient for future use, and also a quantity to 
be sun-dried or smoked. Formerly the grease was extracted 
from the fish by stones made red hot in large fires. These 
heated stones were cast into large boxes filled with fish and 
water, and the process was repeated until the grease floated 
freely on the surface, when it was skimmed off into chests 
made of red cedar. Now, however, the fish is boiled in 
large vats with sheet-iron bottoms. These are fixed on 
small fireplaces built of stone and mud, and the grease 
can be extracted with less labour and fuel and in a 
shorter time. 

If only the Indians would extract the grease by boiling 
the fish while fresh, the grease would be as white and pure 
as lard, but instead of doing this they permit the fish to 
lie in the bins until they are putrid. This causes the oil 
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to be rancid and discoloured, and unfit for wholesome food. 
It is sold in this state on the coast at two and a half dollars 
per tin of five gallons, but brings a much higher price in 
the interior. If manufactured from the fish when fresh, it 
would bring a higher figure. 

Though the Indian fishermen land thousands of tons of 
this fish, yet the sea-gulls catch and consume a greater 
quantity. The Indians rather challenged this statement 
when I made it, but I convinced them of the truth of it in 
a practical manner. I called upon them to ascertain for 
themselves about how many fish a sea-gull devoured in a 
day. It was found that those sea*gulls which were shot at 
noon had swallowed six fish on an average, consequently it 
may be assumed that each bird would catch and consume 
as many more in the afternoon of each day. This would 
equal twelve fish on an average to each sea-gull, and on 
weighing this number of fresh fish it was found that they 
weighed just one pound. At this rate one hundred thousand 
sea-gulls would consume the same number of pounds of fish, 
or just fifty tons per day. This would equal fifteen hundred 
tons in a month of thirty days as April, when the fish- 
ing is in fuU operation. And if the sea-gulls make 
away with such a quantity, what shall we say of the 
seals with their greater capacity and opportunity, being 
in the same element ? When the fresh fish become scarce, 
the Indians feast on both seals and sea-guUs, which are 
then in good condition, though savouring a little of the 
conunon dietary. 

But this is not the only benefit derived by the Indian 
fisherman from the sea-guUs. I was not a little surprised, 
when I first encamped amongst them, to find many of them 
possessed of comfortable feather-beds and pillows. These 
I found were made from the feathers of the sea-gulls which 
they had killed for food, and from which they thus reap a 
double benefit. The sea-gulls move down to the ocean every 
evening, returning in the early morning to their ^p^Mrti'^g 
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grounds. The Indians have a tradition that the birds 
moved away to a distant mountain to boil the fish which 
they had caught during the day, and to extract the grease. 
For several hours before dark every evening a long unbroken 
line, sometimes widening out to a quarter or even half a 
mile, may be seen winging their flight seaward, and even 
when too dark to discern them, they may still be heard 
calling and encouraging their companions in their seaward 
flight. It was no doubt principally in reference to this 
fishing that the Tlingit Indians named the river the Nass 
or Food Depot. For in addition to the olachan the Nass 
Biver abounds with salmon, several runs of different species 
resorting to it annually for spawning. 

It can scarcely be wondered at that this fishing was a 
Ciuui beOi amongst the tribes during the past, when food 
was scarce and might was right. The Alaskan tribes, the 
Haidas, and the Tsimsheans all in turn fought to obtain 
the control of the fishing. But the Nishkas, occupying as 
they did the upper reaches of the river, were enabled to hold 
it against all intruders, whilst permitting the Tsimsheans, 
whom they reoc^ised as their fellow-tribesmen, being of the 
same language, to retain their own fishing-camp on the lower 
waters of the river. The other tribes are content now to 
barter with the Tsimsheans and Nishkas for the fish-grease 
which they extract, and quite a market has been established 
by the outside demand for this much-esteemed article of 
food amongst the Indians of the north-west coast. The 
olachan is found also in other rivers of the British Colum- 
bian coast, but inferior in quantity and quality to those 
of the Nass. 

In the history of mission work on the north-west coast 
it was early found that a camp where such niunbers of 
Indians assembled offered special inducements and oppor- 
tunities to the fisher of men. But the journeys to and from 
the fishery were not without danger, especially when they 
had to be made by canoes undermanned and overladen. 
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Aud as the Mission had no place of residence then at any 
of the fishing encampments, the missionary had to rough it 
by living and sleeping in the fishing lodges, which were rough 
shelters constructed for the occasion of bark and split boards. 
In these the smoke was blinding, blown as it was by the wind 
in all directions, and when at length the inmates were com- 
pelled to seek respite and fresh air, the intense cold with the 
strong winds without, together with the dazzling whiteness of 
the snow, proved so trying to the eyes that it resulted often 
in a severe attack of ophthalmia. I found thus by experience 
that it was owing to these conditions that so many of the 
Indians were suffering from diseases of the eyes. Unable 
sometimes to clear away the frozen snow and ice, we erected 
our shelters-on it, and in a day or two our fire had sub- 
sided two or three feet, leaving us seated around it on the 
icy hearth above. In such conditions the Indian dogs were 
to be envied, as they managed to find a cosy corner on a 
level with the fire. On these occasions I have often taken 
the precaution of folding up my bread and other provisions 
in such wraps as I could spare, and place all under my 
pillow, only to discover in the morning that they were 
£rozen so hard as to defy cutting or consumption. I could 
but join with my Indian friends in their bursts of laughter 
at my disappointment and discomfiture. But it was good 
both for teacher and taught, as mutual trials excited mutual 
sympathy. And with the aid of my medicine^est I was 
always enabled to alleviate their ailments^ and was hailed 
as welcome at every camp I visited. 

Sufiering from an attack of acute ophthalmia on one 
occasion, I was glad to avail myself of an opportunity to 
escape to our Mission at the mouth of the river to seek 
relief. It was blowing a gale and the river was full of drift 
ice, which rendered it dangerous for canoe travelling. But 
the Indians with whom I was about to embark had received 
a message informing them of the death of a friend, and 
stating that his body awaited interment. The chrcum- 
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THE NASS FISHERY 

stances appeared to warrant their adventure. With 
shortened sail we flew over the waves, all on the look-out 
for the ice, as we realised that to strike a block of ice when 
travelling at such speed would smash our frail craft, which 
was not even ribbed. 

We had not proceeded many miles when we saw ahead 
of us an immense ice-floe blocking up the entire passage, 
which was several miles in width. As the cold was intense 
we shrunk from attempting to make the shore, which was 
also blocked with drift ice. All eyes were directed to 
seeking out an opening in the ice-floe, and at length it was 
resolved to try a point where the ice appeared to offer a 
passage. We pulled down our sail and every man grasped 
his paddle. We forced our way into the opening until we 
found the ice was closing in upon us, forced by &e strong 
south-easter against the rising tide. Gradually the ice 
forced our canoe upwards until it was almost capsized. 
The ice was so broken up that no one could find a footing. 
So excited and terrified were they, that one woman per- 
mitted her baby to lie unheeded in the bottom of the canoe. 
When almost upset I inquired if they had an axe on board. 
Fortunately they had. I directed one of them to take it, 
and, standing in the bow, to break all the ice around it as 
smaU as possible. As he did so, I directed the others to 
push the canoe forward with all their strength. Gradually 
the canoe not only righted itself, but we were enabled to 
make some progress, and after a long struggle we succeeded 
in reaching open water on the sheltered side of the ice-floe. 
Not a word had been spoken during the crisis, but now 
every voice was heard in mutual congratulations. But as 
to my own feelings, physically, I seemed to have none. In 
my efforts I had forgotten my hands, which were com- 
pletely numbed, and my fingers piurtly frost-bitten. In- 
stantly urged by the Indians, I plunged my hands into the 
icy waters and then rubbed them with snow. This process 
restored circulation but the pain was intense. It saved my 
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fingerS) however, as I only lost the skin. The Indians of 
the encampment to which we were bound denounced our 
action in having embarked in such a gale, declaring that it 
was a wonder that we had succeeded in ejecting a landing. 
A rest of some days restored my sight, and I was enabled 
to return to my labours. 
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CHAPTER V 

STRIFE AND PEACE 

" Crois against corslet ; Lot6 againit hatred. 
Peace cry for war cry ; Patience is powerful : 
He that o'ereometh hath power o'er the nation." 

LoNOFSLLow ('' The Nan of Nidarot "). 

IN one of my early visits up the Nass River, aftec a 
service held in one of the large lodges at Gitwinik- 
shilk, I took a walk around the camp. The 
medicine men were carrying on their dark seances in a 
lodge near, from which men with painted faces and bands 
of cedar bark bound round their heads were passing in 
and out. They were initiating some young braves into 
the mysteries of their craft. 

As I turned away from the scene, I was attracted by 
the sight of a broken-down grave fence almost concealed 
with the heavy undergrowth. As such a mode of burial 
was not customary amongst the heathen Indians, I forced 
my way through the bushes, and found the lonely grave 
had been marked with a wooden slab cut in the form of 
a tombstone. It was overgrown with moss and fungi. 
This I scraped off, and found inscribed underneath the 
name of the first convert to Christianity among the Nishkas. 
This was the tomb of the young man mentioned by Mr. 
Doolan in his journal, included in a preceding chapter, as 
the son of a chief who had placed himself under instruction 
with him, despite much opposition, and who, he hoped, 
would have be^ baptized the following spring as the first* 
fruits of the Nass for Christ. He was so baptized, and 
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proved faithful. But he caught cold, returning to his 
own village, on the ice, in the early spring, and this 
resulted in fever. During his illness the medicine men 
persisted in performing their incantations over him, but 
he protested against their action, and continued faithful 
unto death. He had been baptized by the Christian 
name of ^ Samuel,^ which was joined to his own Nishka 
name of « Takomash.**^ This was the name I was enabled 
to decipher on the tomb: « Samuel Takomash, the first 
convert to Christianity from the tribes of the Nass River.^ 

The remainder of the inscription was illegible. As I 
stood there by that tomb, I realised that the same blessed 
power and influence which had won Takomash for Christ 
and the truth, could also win these benighted Indians whom 
I saw and heard so engrossed in their heathen practices 
around me. And, with the Divine help, I inwardly deter- 
mined to labour to this end. 

Takomash'^s tomb has long since been lost to view, as a 
fire (which occurred in 1895) swept that village out of 
existence during my absence on a visit to England. Only 
a few totem poles escaped to mark the site where the vil- 
lage had stood from the time of the lava eruption* But 
Takomash was but the first-fruits of an abundant harvest 
which should yet be reaped and garnered into the fold of 
Christ. Hb brother was brought to the Mission station 
several years afterwards in a dying condition, sufiering 
from typhoid fever. His aged mother accompanied him. 

After a hard struggle witii the disease, we were rewarded 
by his complete recovery. He was grateful for the care 
bestowed upon him, and the lessons he had learned on his 
sick-bed were not forgotten. Both he and his mother 
were baptized, and afterwards several other relations. His 
unde, a hard-hearted heathen diief, refrised to listen to 
the call of the gospeL At the olachan fishery one day, 
I succeeded in finding him alone, and got him in close 
quarters on the bank pf the bay. We sat down on a 
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log together, and I pnt the questidb to him, << Agwelakah, 
how much longer are you going to remain in heathenism ? 
Your nephew was the first to become a Christian, and he 
showed you the way. Why donH you follow it ? ^ 

^ Oh, I am not a bad man,^^ he replied. « Look at my 
hands; they are not dyed in blood-— as some men^s hands 
are. And I have Takomash^s Bible in my box yet; I 
did not destroy it.^^ 

<< Ah ! ^ I rephed, << that will only condemn you— -if you 
have the light and do not walk in it, but hide it.^ 

He continued to follow the old heathen customs until 
one day, when away on a hunting expedition, he was seised 
with a severe illness. Then, with the fear of death before 
him, he sent a messenger with all speed to inform our 
missionary, the Rev. J. B. M^Cullagh, that he was dying. 
A relief party was despatched to bring him back, and then 
it was that he surrendered. He recovered, but remained 
faithful to his trust unto death. The message of his 
nephew and his Bible was no longer a mere memory, but 
became to him a bright beacon, guiding him on in the way 
to the life eternal. 

It was not so with another sub-chief of the same tribe. 
His son had long been a Christian, and at length the father 
decided to follow his son^s example. Just then the sad 
news reached him that his son had been drowned when 
bathing in a distant river : he had been seized with cramp, 
and sank. When the old man heard the sad tidings, he 
said : « I was long in the darkness, when at length I saw a 
light. That light was being held out to me by my son. 
It became brighter and brighter so that it attracted me. 
I arose and was moving towards it when suddenly it went 
out, and now I have no light to guide me.^ I reminded 
him of the True light which would never be eclipsed or 
extinguished. It had illuminated and attracted his son, 
and would also enlighten him. 

One of the first of the Nishka chiefs to embrace Chris- 
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tianity was Einzadak. He is referred to in the extracts 
given from the Rev. R. Dookn^s journal in a preceding 
chapter, as a chief who was «< doing all in his power to 
undermine the work.^ In this brief reference to Kinzadak 
he was giving a whisky feast to which, with some of his 
tribe, he was engaged in dragging along those who were un- 
willing to enter. I first met him in his house up the river, 
when he entertained my brother missionary and myself. 
He was thai seeking after the light. He had been an 
adventurer as a young man, and led an expedition as far 
as the Takou Indians at the head of the inlet of this name 
in Alaska. Whilst there the Takous, eager to impress 
their guests with a sense of their wealth and power, bound 
some fourteen of their slaves and, having procured a young 
forked tree, placed it in position on the beach and then 
laid the slaves, who were bound, with their necks on the 
lower branch. The young men of the tribe then performed 
the death dance around them, accompanied by the noise of 
their drums and songs. Then, at a given signal, a number 
of them sprang on the upper branch, bringing it down by 
their united weight on the necks of the slaves, whose cries 
and struggles were drowned by the chant and drums. This 
was continued till their cries were hushed in death. 

Shortly aft^, when all were engaged in a feast in front 
of the camp, suddenly one of the slaves who had been 
placed nearest to the extremity of the branch and had only 
been rendered insensible for a time, started to his feet and, 
uttering a wild whoop which awakened the echoes all around, 
rudied off into the forest For a few moments all were 
paralysed with astonishment, as he appeared rather as a 
spectre than a being of flesh and blood. Then, having 
recovered from their surprise, the entire band of young 
men who had acted as the executioners gave utterance to 
one united whoop and rushed off in pursuit of the fugitive. 
After a long chase a chorus of howls, resembling that of 
a pack of wolves, announced his recapture. Soon they 
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emerged from the forest, and marching the unfortunate 
captive to the place from which he had fled, he was again 
kid on the branch, on which a number of them jumped 
and quickly crushed out his life. As slaves were the most 
valuable property possessed by the Indians, this was done 
to. convince those whom they were entertaining of their 
wealth. 

Kinzadak and his men were indignant at the manner in 
whidi they had been received, and on their return down the 
inlet they ransacked a village belonging to the Takous, 
carrying off much booty. This became a casus belR between 
the Takous and the Nishkas for a number of years, in 
which they avoided meeting one another. But as soon as 
Qiristianity triumphed amongst the latter, they issued an 
invitation to the Takous intimating their desire to restore 
the property they had carried away. In response to this 
invitation, the Takous sent their head chief, accompanied 
by a number of the leading men of the tribe. They arrived 
on the Nass in a large canoe, and a great amount of pro- 
perty was contributed and made over to them, and a 
general peace made and confirmed. 

The following is a true copy of the letter sent by the 
Nishka chiefs to the chiefs of the Takou : 

** NiUM RlVBB, 

Bbitish CmAJuaiAf 
Aug. I9th, 1897. 

"^ From the Nishka Chiefs to the Chiefs of the Takou Tribes. 

u Our Friends, Taktotem, Gatlani, Yaktahuk, 
Neishloosh, and Anetlash. 

^ We, the Chiefs of the Nishka tribes living here on this 
river, desire to make friendship with you our friends. 
Many snows and suns have passed since the quarrel which 
took place between us and you. We are anxious to make 
it up now and to be friends. We are no longer in the 
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darkness as our fathers were, but the light has come and 
we desire to make peace. We want to see your faces, and 
grasp your hands. We want to spread our food before you 
that we may all eat together. We wish to scatter the 
swansdown over you, the sign of peace, and to make your 
hearts glad. We desire to return the property which was 
taken from you at that time. The eyes of many who were 
engaged in that quarrel have long been closed. We want 
you to come next spring time, when the ice has broken up 
on the rivers and the snow is melting on the mountains. 
We will welcome you ; we are your Friends. 

(Signed) ^^ Chief Kagwatlanb. 

„ Albut Gwaksho. 
„ George Eikzadak. 
„ Paul Klaitak. 
„ A. W. Mountain.'*' 

To this overture of peace the Takous responded by 
sending a deputation headed by Anetlas, a fine-looking and 
intelligent chief. He and his retinue were well received 
and honoured at every encampment on the lower river. 
The swansdown was duly and freely scattered over them in 
the dance of peace, and they were feasted and feted, as 
long as they remained. Anetlas wore a large medal on his 
breast, presented him by the first Governor of Alaska. 

On his departure a letter, of which the following is a copy, 
was sent by him to his brother chiefs and their people. 

^ From the Nishka Chief 9 and People^ 
^ To their friends, the Chiefs and people of Takou. 

^ We are glad that Anetlas has come. We welcome him 
as your Chief and representative. He came to us as the 
messenger of peace. We have long been anxious to make 
peace, because we have dianged from the old ways. We 
have put away the spear and the gun and we have scattered 
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the flwanadown. We desire to walk in the way of the Great 
Spirit That way is the way of peace. The Great Spirit 
is our Father and your Father. We are all brothers, 
because we are all his children. And therefore we wish to 
love all our brethren. And now we open the way to our 
river to you* We will always welcome you our friends, 
when you come, and you have opened the way that we may 
visit you. Anetlas came in time to hear Einzadak^s last 
words. He came in time to grasp Kinzadak^s hand. 
Kinzadak g&ve Anetlas his word of peace for you. We all 
join our words to his. We send you an offering of peace. 
We have written a list for you of the property we are 
sending you. Anetlas, your Ctdet and our brother, accepts 
our gifts for himself, and for you. They are as the blos- 
soms on the tree of peace. The fruits will follow to us 
and to you. We invite you our brothers, to gather the 
fruits of peace with us, and we send you our united greeting. 

(Signed) " Albert Gwaksho, Chief. 

F. A. Tkaeuitokaksh, Chief. 
Kagwatlakb, Chief. 
Klaitak, Chief. 
Aixu*U60YAWB, Chief.^ 

It was true as stated in their letter. Kinzadak just 
lived to assist in ratifying the treaty of peace. On the eve 
of Whitsunday, he sent for me and intimated his earnest 
desire for the administration to him of the Holy Com- 
munion. I informed him that there would be an adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament on the following morning, being 
Whitsunday, and that I should administer it to him also 
after the service. 

<< I am tired/^ he replied, << I desire to arise and go to 
my Father in heaven ; I shall not be here to-tnorrow. I 
desire to partake of the Sign now.^ 

Accordingly, I invited a fidthfiil old Christian, a veteran 
in Christ^s Army, to be present, and his own family, and 
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we had a solemn and joyful serrioe. A Niahka hymii was 
sung. He shook me warmly by the hand and widied me 
^ Good night.^ The foUowmg morning, after a quiet night, 
just as the sun was gilding all the snow-capped mountain- 
tops around with his golden beams, the M chief turned 
over on his side and, breathing a silent prayfer, he fell asleep. 
Thus, on the mom of the birthday of the Church,^ Kinsadak 
entered into the rest that remaineth tor the people of God. 

First, we see him as a heathen chief, in his paint and 
feathers, urging his people to his whisky feast, and opposing 
the efTorts of the missionary. Next, we see him on the 
war-path, and then we see faim as a peacemaker, sending a 
message of peace to Takou. And then, as his end on earth 
drew near, earnestly begging to be permitted to obey the 
Saviour^s great command, « Do this in remembrance of Me.^^ 
Einzadak^s great carved totem pole still stands at Anki<&, 
where it was erected by him and his tribe after he succeeded 
to the chieftainship. 

A great potlatch was made on that occasion, to which 
all the Indian chiefs and people of the other crests were 
invited. It was in order to draw away the early converts 
from the vicinity of these liquor feasts and heathen practices, 
that the headquarters of the Mission was moved to Eincolith, 
twenty miles further down, and just at the mouth of the 
Nass. There were other advantages gained fay this move. 
The present station is never frozen in during the winter, 
being situate on tidal water, whikt in the summer it is 
free from mosquitoes ; whereas all the villages where the 
Mission was first established are frozen in for at least five 
months every winter, and in the summer the mosquitoes are 
in myriads, making life a misery. Shortly after the move* 
ment of the Mission to Eancolith, at a great carousal held 
at Ankida, the site vacated, a quarrel arose between the 
Nishkas and the Tsimsheans in which a number on both 
sides were shot The Christian Indians did not whoUy 
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eseape. It was daring the spring olachan fishing, and a 
canoe manned by adherents of the Mission, three men and 
a boy, had gone down the river, and, during their absence, 
the quarrel had arisen* A Tsimshean canoe had gone out 
intent on retaliation, and met this canoe of Nishkas return- 
ing to the fishery, all unconscious of what had occurred. 
They passed them within speaking distance in order to 
reconnoitre, and, as they passed them, inquired, « Did you 
see a whisky schooner down the coast ? ^ lliey replied in 
the negatiTe and continued on their way. 

But just after they had passed them, some thirty or forty 
yards, the Tsimsheans fired a yoUey into them, killing two 
and wounding the steersman. The latter, though wounded, 
directed the boy, who was his nephew, to hide under his 
legs in the stem of the canoe. 

<< As I lay there,^ said he, when relating the account to 
me, << I could hear my unde^s blood gurgling out from his 
wounds. A second yoUey killed him outright, and splin- 
tered the canoe doee to me.*^ The murdering party then 
approached and, taking the canoe in tow, paddled for the 
shore. Beaching. the canoe, they proceeded to puU the 
bodies out of it, and, dragging them adiore, left them 
amongst the trees. 

«( Whikt thus engaged, one of them discovered me,^ said 
the lad, « and held me up before the others.^ 

«< Hdd him up while I dioot him,^ shouted the leader, as 
he stood with his gun presented at the bow of the canoe. 

Tlie man who held him was endeavouring to do so, when 
a third intervened. 

« Hold on,^ he cried, « till I ask him a question. What 
is your unde^s name?^ he inquired. The boy replied, 
giving him the name of his father^s brother. 

^ I thotight so,^ he replied. Then, seising him, he cried 
to the others, <<You must not shoot him, he belongs 
to my crest; whoever shoots him must shoot me first.^ 
The others were angry, urging that he should be shot, as, 
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if not, he would inform on them. But his defender persisted 
in his defence. He was conveyed to the Tsimshean camp. 
The following day it was decided to send the lad up to his 
friends by a neutral canoe owned by a Tongas Indian who 
was married to a Tsimshean woman. But the Tsimsheans 
had secretly instructed this man to do away with the boy 
on the way up the river. Accordingly, this man embarked 
with his wife, taking the lad with them. When su£5ciently 
awi^ from the camp, he informed his wife of the engagement 
he had made to kill the boy, and called upon her to sit clear 
of him so that he might shoot him. Instead of doing so, 
she seiased the lad, and protecting him with her own body, 
declared that before she would permit him to injure the lad, 
he must first shoot her. Seeing his wife so determined, and 
fearing to persist further, he desisted, and so the lad was 
safely landed at the Nishka camp. Thus, twice he had nar- 
rowly escaped death, but on both occasions a protector had 
arisen, when least expected. He was spared to grow up, and 
married a young woman who had been trained in the Mission 
house. He is an active and leading member of the local 
branch of the Church Army, and a regular communicant. 
The bodies of the men thus murdered were recovered by a 
party from the Mission, and were int^red on a rocky bluff 
just below the Mission station. 

When the Tsimsheans at Fort Simpson heard of the 
quarrel, a party of them at once started on the war-path 
for the Nass, fully armed for the fray. They boldly touched 
at the Mission station on their way up, probably to learn, 
if possible, how the war was proceeding. The Rev. R. 
Tomlinson, who was then in charge, having first directed 
his people, the adherents of the Mission, to remain in their 
houses, walked down to the canoes, and, having ascertained 
their intention, informed them of the attack on the mem- 
bers of the Mission, and called upon them to surrender their 
guns, or prepare to bear the penalty. They were so taken 
by surprise that they permitted their weapons to be seised, 
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and consented to return again to their camp. They prob- 
ably Burmised that the missionary had a party prepared to 
support his demand, and the news of the deaiii of the three 
men, which they feared might be charged on them» decided 
their action. 

It was deemed necessary by the Government to send up 
a Yessel of war, H.M«S. Sparrowhawky with Governor Sey- 
moiur on board, in order to make peace between the con- 
tending tribes and settle the dispute. It was on the return 
voyage of the Sparrowhawk that Governor Seymour died 
suddenly on board, his last official act being to ratify and 
confirm the peace thus made between the warring tribc«men. 

In 1877, the Canadian Methodist Missionary Society 
established a Mission on the Nass near to the village where 
the Rev. R. A. Doolan had commenced the Church Mission- 
ary Sodety^s Mission thirteen years previously. It would 
have been more in accord with the true spirit of Mission 
work had they occupied the upper river, where but little 
had yet been done. Here, there were two large villages, 
the Giatwinikshilk and the Giatlakdamiksh, both of which 
were eager to have a Mission established amongst them. A 
native teacher had been stationed at the upper village, which 
was the most populous of the two, and frequent visits had 
been made by our missionaries. In the Mission hospital 
at Kincolith, the Rev. R. Tomlinson, as a medical mission- 
ary, had treated several of this tribe, including an aged 
chief. Consequently, they always welcomed his visits and 
mine. Acting on iiie same principle as had been adopted 
in the establishment both of Metiakahtla and Kincolith, 
Mr. Tomlinson first inaugurated the Christian village of 
Aiyansh, less than two miles below the heathen encampment, 
and encouraged the first converts who came out of heathen- 
ism to establish themselves there. After Mr. Tomlinson^s 
departure in 1878, to open the Mission in the interior, as 
the work on the river was under my superintendence, I 
visited the upper villages, and conducted services in the 
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head chieFs house at Giatlakdamiksh occasionally) and also 
at Giatwinikshilk and Aijansh. 

To the little community gathered out of heathenism at 
the latter place, I gave a Churdi Missionary Sodety'^s banner^ 
of which they were proud, and also a supply of school-books, 
and mato'ial for the native teacher stationed there. On 
my first visit I preached to them, assembled in the house 
of the first convert, from St. liuke xii. 82. They had not 
heard this message previoudy, and I have not forgotten the 
joy and satisfisLction with whidi they received the Word. It 
proved specially appropriate, as they had just been experi- 
encmg much petty persecution from their heathon friends 
because of their separation from them. But deliverance 
and advancement were at hand. 

In 1888, Mr. J. B. and Mrs. MCullagh arrived to take 
charge of the Upper Nass Mission. Mr. M<Callagh estab- 
lished his headquarters at Aiyansh, and at once applied 
himself to acquire the language. Whilst thus engaged he 
formed his plans for the prosecution of the work of the 
Mission, and was soon labouring to evangelise and civilise 
the heathen tribes around. But he was not long in finding 
out the difficulties which beset his efforts, for the Upper 
Nass had always been a stronghold of heathenism. By 
persevering effinrt, he succeeded in winning their confidence. 
His labours have been rewarded with mudi success, as the 
model Mission settlement at Aiyansh indicates. Here he has 
built up a congregation of between two and three hundred 
CSiristians, drawn not only from the encampments in the 
vicinity, but also from the 6iat-winlk5l tribe away in the 
intmor. 

And now all the Indians on the Upper Nass have sur- 
rendered to the call of the Gospel, and the villages which 
were heathen on his arrival are all now Christian. By his 
trandational work, the Bev. J. B. M^CuUagh has done much 
to enlarge and inform the minds of his Indian converts, 
many of whom can both read and write in their own tongue. 
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STRIFE AND PEACE 

But the great ambition of all the tribes is to know the 
Kngliah language ; the Chinook jargon, which was formerly 
their only medium of inter-communication, is falling into 
disuse, whilst English is being freely used, both orally and 
by letter. They realise that a knowledge of Englifib will 
open up to them a boundless field of information, both 
sacred and secular, and will also tend to unite them yet 
cloeer as CJhristians. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE HAffiAS OF QUEEN CHARLOTTE 

ISLANDS 

'* The lost link in tha golden chain." 

— Oaklet. 

WHILST thus engaged in acquiring the language of 
the Tsimsheans and afterwards in itinerating 
andfevangelising amongst them, I became deeply 
interested in the Haida tribes which inhabit the Queen 
Charlotte Islands and also the Prince of Wales Island on 
the south-^eastern coast of Alaska. This interest was inten- 
sified by the stories related to me by the Tsimsheans, who 
manned my canoe in my journeys along the coast, of the 
depredations and deeds of blood wrought by these fierce 
islanders at the various encampments which we visited, and 
up the rivers and inlets of the mainland in the past. It 
reminded me of the records of the deeds of the Vikings and 
sea rovers in Northern Europe before the light of the Sun 
of righteousness had arisen upon them. So fearful were 
those Indians who accompanied me, that they often hastened 
to reduce the camp fire when darkness set in, lest it might 
attract an attacking party towards our camp during the 
night. In addition to this. Admiral Prevost had informed 
me that when as captain of H.M.S. SaieUUe he made his 
first voyage up the coast, he was surprised on landing at 
Fort Rupert, to the north of Vancouver Island, to see the 
heads and decapitated bodies of Indians scattered along the 
shore in front of the camp, and being washed up by the 
waves of the rising tide. On inquiry he was informed 
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THE HAIDAS 

that a fleet of Haidas on their way south had attacked the 
camp and, havuig slain those who resisted) had carried off 
a number of captives to enslave them. 

But even this was not the limit of the courage and 
ambition of these adventurers, (te another occasion they 
threatened to attack Victoria, and Sir James Douglas, who 
was then Governor of the Colony, had to order the marines 
around from the vessel of war lying at Esquimault, in order 
to drive them back to their camp outside the city limits 
and thus preserve the peace. When Fort Simpson was 
established by the Hudson Bay Company in 1884^ the Tsim- 
shean tribes, attracted by the advantages afforded for 
trading there, removed from their old encampments at 
Metlakahtla and on the Skeena River and established them- 
selves around the fort. To this point also the Haidas 
come every year to exchange their furs, principally the 
sea-otter and fur-seal skins, for guns, ammunition, and 
Uankets. But few such visits passed off without a fij^t, 
as the Tsimsheans were jealous to see the Haidas possessing 
themselves of the white man^s weapons, and they regarded 
them as intruders. They were able to open fire on the 
Haidas from the shelter of their lodges, whereas the Haidto 
were exposed in launching and embarking in their canoes. 
Nothing daunted, however, they returned the firing with 
effect, and were enaUed to embark with their cargoes and 
push off to sea, only to return in greater force when least 
expected, to take summary revenge on their foes. 

In the month of June 1874, for the first time, I witnessed a 
Haida fleet approaching the shores of the mainland from the 
ocean, and it left an impression on my mind not yet e£Bioed. 
It consisted of some forty large canoes, each with two snow- 
white sails spread, one on either side of each canoe, which 
caused them to appear like immense birds or butterflies, 
with white wings outspread, flying shorewards. Before a 
fresh westerly breeze tibiey glided swiftly onward over the 
rolling waves, which appeared to chase each other in sport 
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as they reflected the gleams of the suoiawr^s sun. Hiese 
were the northern Haidas» who were £uned for their fine 
war canoes. They have always been the canoe builders of 
the northern coast. As they neared the shore the sails 
were furled» and as aoon as the canoes touched the beach 
the young men sprang out, and amid a babel of voices 
faaalened to carry up their freight and effects above the 
high-water mark. These then were the fierce Haidas 
wluMe name had been the terror of all the surrounding 
tribes. And truly their appearance tended to justify the 
rqwrt. Many of the men were of fine physique^ bdng six 
feet in stature ; whilst those whose &ces were not painted 
were mudi fairer in complexion than the Indians of the 
mainland. Some of their women wcnre nose-rings, and not 
a few of them were adcwned also with anklets, whilst all 
the women wore silver bracelets, those of rank having 
several pairs, all carved with the peculiar devices of their 
respective crests. In their language there was no similarity 
whatever to the Tsimshean, with which I was now familiar, 
and which sounded softer and more musical than the 
Haida. 

Amongst the women I found one, a half-bceed, whose 
mother was a Tsimshean and the sister of a chief thai 
resident at Fort Simpson, lliis woman was the wife of a 
fine young Haida chief named Se^ay, and as she under- 
stood both the Tsimshean and Haida tongues, I was aiabled 
through her to open conversation with her husband. For 
this purpose I invited them frequently to the Mission-house. 
After several such visits I was enabled to iniqpire them with 
confidence, and to draw them out of the reserve so charac- 
teristic of the Indian. 

I found Seegay^a wife as ignorant as he was himself of 
the simplest trutilis of the Gospel, as whilst her tribe and 
people had, many of them, been led to embrace Christianity, 
she had remained in the darkness of heathenism through 
her union with the Haidas. It may appear strange that 
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such a union could be possible between the members of 
tribes so hostile to each other. But for some reason the 
Tsimahean chief, who was this woman'^s unde, had always 
remained neutral in the conflicts between the Haidas and 
Tsimsheans, and from this position he had more than once 
been enabled to make peace between th^n. 

The following year (1875) this Haida fleet again Tinted 
the mainland, as aho several other lesser fleets al Haidas 
from Skidegate and the ^icampments to the south of the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. As Seegay and his wife moeom- 
ponied them, I was enafaJed to renew my acqjaaintance with 
ihera, and again endeaTOured to teach them the way of life 
and Salvation. On this occasion, aa Seegay^s mind opened 
to the importance of the truth, he inquired why we had 
taken no atep to send some cme to teach his fiUow-tribes- 
men, the Haidas, as we had done for the Tsimsheans ? I 
reiahsed the ferce of this inquiry, but the Haidas were not 
the only tribes then ^ unvisited, unbkst.^ All along the 
coast, north and south, and up tiie rivers, the tribes were in 
darkness. Only amongst the Tsimsheans and Nishkas had 
our missions been established. 

The Canadian Methodist Missionary Society had made 
the mistake of op^ung their first Mission on the north- 
west coast in 1874 amongst the Tsimsheans instead of 
pushing out into the regions beyond. Thus there were 
two missionary societies labouring among the Indians of 
one language, whilst those of four other differoit languages 
were without a missionary* They defended their action by 
asserting that the Church Afissionary Society^s missionary 
had abandoned Fort Simpson when be removed the head- 
quarters of the Mission to Metlakahtk in 1862. But thou|^ 
he had thus removed the Mission, he had not abandoned 
the Indians at Fcnrt Simpson, but kept up regular services 
there by the native evangelists, his object being to draw 
the Indians from the heathen camp and establish them as 
CSunstians in the new camp, away from heathen influences, 
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and under improved sanitary laws and rules of civilisation. 
Shortly after my arrival in the Mission, and when I had 
paid several visits to Fort Simpson, I concluded that it 
would be impossible to draw all the Indians firom that 
encampment, and therefore proposed that I shotdd take up 
my residenoe there. To this our fellow-missionary strongly 
objected, asserting that I would thus firustrate his object, 
and prevent the Indians from joining the new station, where 
he was erecting a church capable of accommodating twelve 
hundred worshippers. 

The following year (1874) the Methodist Mission was 
established there, and I at once determined to endeavour 
to « launch out into the deep^ of the darkness around. It 
was just at this crisis that tiie call of the Haidas of Queen 
Charlotte Islands came to me through the question of tiiis 
young chief, Seegay. I had been commissioned by the 
committee of the CSxurch Missionary Society to take spiri- 
tual charge of the Metlakahtla Mission so soon as I had 
acquired a knowledge of the language, as Mr. Duncan had 
intimated his intention to leave the work there in my care, 
and to proceed to the islands or Fort Bupert to open a 
new Mission. 

Now, however, that I had overcome the difficulties of 
the language, my colleague intimated his inability to leave ; 
consequently the way was open. I wrote to the committee, 
stron^y advocating the claims of the Haidas, and request- 
ing permission to proceed to the islands. 

At first the committee hesitated, as they feared the 
time I had spent in acquiring the Tsimshean language 
would be lost, but they shortly after approved of the 
proposal, and commended my action. I received a most 
encouraging letter from the Hon. Secretary, the late Bev. 
Henry Wright, which removed every obstacle. Shortly 
afterwards the Haida fleet arrived again on the shores 
of the mainland, but my friend was not amongst them. 
I received, however, an urgent message from him, inform- 
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ing me that he waH very ill, and was most aiudoiiB to 
see me. He had been capsized from his canoe, with 
several of his tribe, in a sudden squall off the Bose Spit, 
a most dangerous point to the north-east of the Queen 
Charlotte Tslands. He had been too long in the oold 
waters before being rescued, and chill had resulted in 
fever, foUowed by ctmsumption. His name « Seegay ^ is 
the Haida term for <<the ocean.^ And truly he was a 
son of the sea. He had no fear of its storms or waves, 
and was one of the most adventurous hunters among the 
Haidas. In search of the sea^ttar or of the fur-seal, 
he wotdd sail off to the west, until the land was lost to 
sif^t, and theire with his two companions, when overtaken 
by night, would fedl asleep in his canoe, << rodced in the 
cradle of the deep,^ then away again with the first gleam 
of daylight, to renew the quest Nor would he steer his 
canoe homewards until he had secured a goodly number 
of valuable skins to reward his efforts. 

He had early been inured to the dangers of the ocean. 
When but a lad, he was returning on one occasion with 
his uncle, the old chief Weah, in a large canoe from the 
Alaskan coast to the shores of the Queen Charlotte Islands 
with a number of others. Tlie wind was fair, with a 
rough sea. With two sails well filled they sped onwards, 
and, lulled by the motion and the music of the waves, one 
after another gave way to slumber. Even the old chief 
slumbered at the helm. Seegay was the only one on the 
watch. As the canoe, which was well laden, rose and fell 
with the waves, suddenly falling from a hif^ wave into 
the trough of the sea, she split from stem to stem, and all 
were precipitated into the deep. They soon all disappeared 
except young Seegay, who seized an empty gun box, to 
which he clung with one hand, whilst with the other he 
seised the old chief as he rose to the surface, and upheld 
him there. Another canoe, which was making the same 
passage and following in their wake, and had witnessed 
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the sodden disappearance of the sails, bore down quickly 
on the spot, just in time to rescue the lad and his uncle. 
The thoA and exposure proved too much for the old 
chief, and he died before they reached the shore. 

Seegay alone surrived. He passed through many similar 
experiences afterwards, but this last exposure had proved 
too much for him. It occurred early in the season whilst 
the waters were intensely cold, and he with those wrecked 
with him were unable to stand when they reached the 
shore, and with difficulty dragged themselves up the beach, 
to escape from the rising tide. His wife had also sent me 
an earnest entreaty to come and see him, as she believed 
he would not live much longer. Though unprepared, 
and unable as yet to enter upon the work for which I had 
thus volunteered, I could not set aside this appeal. It 
sounded as the cry of old, « Come over and help us.^ 

On Tuesday, 6th June 1876, I embarked in a Haida- 
built canoe, with a Tsimshean crew, to make my first 
journey of some 100 miles to Massett, the principal Haida 
encampment, situate on the north of Graham Island, 
which is the most northerly of the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
My steersman was an old fur-seal hunter, inured to the 
dangers of the ocean, my bowman a young hunter, the 
son-in-law of the former, and a skilful canoe sailor, whilst 
the remainder were lads of some eighteen years, well 
trained in the use of the paddle, but unaccustomed to the 
open ocean. 

We readbed the outermost island off the coast of the 
mainland on the evening of the first day, and found there 
a number of ftir-seal hunters encamped. They had been 
unable to put out to sea on the morning of that day, the 
wind being uniavourable. They were glad to see us, and 
I conducted a service for them and my crew in the evaiing. 
They had shot but few seals, owing to the bad weather. 
The fur-seal is generally found in schools or shoals, in the 
months of May and June, in the open waters at a distance 
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from the land. The hunters, when the sea is not too rough, 
hoist sail and glide over the ocean, often sleeping in their 
canoes ; until at length they fall in with the object of their 
search, which in such cases are generally found sleeping 
on the water. 

lliere are usually three Indians to each canoe, the steers- 
man, the sailsman, and the marksman, which last is seated 
towards the bow. For this post the best shot is always 
selected. It is no easy task to shoot the seal when the 
sea is roug^, as both the hunter and his object are being 
tossed up and down, now on the crest of the wave, and 
the next moment in the trough of the sea. It requires 
a steady nerve and good sight, with judgment, to fire 
instantly when the seal rises to the point of vantage. But 
in order to make sure of their aim, the hunters were in 
the habit of ramming a heavy charge into their guns. Four 
or five bullets were commonly used with a proportionate 
charge of powder to ensure success. These guns were 
the old long-barrelled Hudson Bay Company^s flint-locks, 
which took the place of the bow and arrow, the spear and 
the harpoon, the Indian^s original weapons. A few years 
afterwards the flint-locks were displaced by a similar 
weapon, but with the percussion cap. This also has long 
since disappeared, and now every Indian hunter is armed 
with the modem repeating-rifle. 

It may be considered advantageous to the Indian hunter 
to be thus armed, but they assert that they were far more 
successful in the past when armed with bow and spear. 
But then the channels and inlets abounded wi h the sea- 
otter and the fur-seal, whereas now they are ^nly to be 
found far from the Aores in the open ocean, a nd in very 
limited numbers. In the narrative of Captain Meares^ 
voyage along the coast in 1788 and 1789, it is recorded 
that the sea-otter were plentiful, and were purchased from 
the Indians along the coast in lots of from tw enty to forty 
skins for a few beads or a few scraps of iron^^ or large nails. 
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From that time onward there has been such a demand for 
them» that it may be concluded the Indian hunters have 
weU-nigh annihilated them. My old Snider rifle, which I 
generaUy c«Tied with me in my early canoe journeys, and 
which often provided myself and crew with provisions, 
when otherwise we might have suffered firom want, was quite 
an object of attraction to those Indian hunters. After a 
careful examination of the weapon, accompanied by many 
questions, at length the leading marksman cast it aside, 
exclaiming that he believed it was worthless, and would 
not bear comparison with their weapons. This man was 
named « Nugwats Kippow,"" or the « Father of the Wolf^"" 
and being a daring and successful hunter both on sea and 
on land, his opinions carried great weight with the others. 
Shortly after I had conducted morning prayer with 
them and my crew, they went out to practise with their 
guns. For this purpose they affixed a white clam shell as 
a ta^t on a tree at a distance of some 150 yards. After 
each of them had tried his skill and the shell remained 
untouched, they sighted me standing at some distance, and 
at once challenged me to a trial witii my gun, I accepted 
the opportunity to justify my weapon, which had been so 
unjustly condemned, and, taking careful aim, shattered the 
clam-shell target at the first effort. They looked at one 
another, and the « Father of the Wolf '^ exclaimed, ^ Well, 
the chief evidently .knows his own gun,^ and, casting his 
own from him on the sand, retreated slowly into the 
hunting lodge. Trivial though this incident was, yet it 
gained for me an influence with these Indian hunters which 
I was enabled to turn to good effect afterwards. The 
« Father of the Wolf^ became one of my most Cstithful 
friends, and died some years afterwards, rejoicing to the 
end in the faith of the Gospel. The report of my skill as 
a marksman spread to another camp, on an adjacent island, 
and in the evening I had all the hunters present at the 
service which I conducted in the open Air, whilst the waves 
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ot \he rising tide^ breaking in foam and spray on the rocks 
around, made wild music which blended with our songs 
of praise. 

It might be supposed from reading the first page of 
chapter xix. of Mr. Crosby^s book that the Haidas had 
made application to the Church Missionary Society for 
a missionary, but instead they were strongly opposed to re- 
ceiving any missionary. Without waiting for any invitation 
I visited Massett in June 1876, to see Seegay, who was dying. 
My experiences then are recorded in the following chapter. 
On the 1st November with my wife and fstmily we took up 
our residence at Massett. The following year I visited 
Skidegate and Gold Harbour, and conducted the first ser- 
vices there. We then placed a native teacher at Skidegate, 
Edward Mathers, who remained and conducted services 
until the Methodist Missionary Society sent a white 
teacher. Gedanst (Amos Russ) came to Massett in 1877, 
and took to wife Agnes, the youthful widow of Chief 
Steilta, who had just died. 
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CHAPTER VII 

LAUNCHING OUT INTO THE DEEP 

''Though the shore we hope to land on 
Only by report ii known. 
Yet we Areely all abandon 
Led by that report alone. 
And with Jesoa 
Through the tmckless deep more on." 

— Kellt. 

THE following morning, Wednesday, 8th June, I was 
aroused from a sound slumber at about three o^dock 
A.M., before it was quite light. My Indian crew was 
already on the alert, and informed me that the wind was 
blowing freshly off shore and was favourable and likely to 
increase. After a hasty meal I commended myself and 
crew to the care and guidance of our Heavenly Father, and 
soon we were standing off with a << full sheet and a flowing 
sea."*^ As the wind increased the sea arose and threatened 
to engulf our frail bark in its yawning depths. In six 
hours we had lost all sight of land, and even the mountain 
tops had disappeared. None of us were able to retain our 
seats on the thwarts, nor would it have been well to have 
done so, as they are only sewn to the sides of the canoe 
with thongs of cedar withes, and might easily have given 
way under the increased strain. In addition she rode 
better with the ballast low down, consequently all save the 
steersman had to remain huddled up in the bottom of the 
canoe. An occasional wave broke over us, which kept us 
all on the alert, and soon all four of our young sailors 
were seized with that dread ailment mal de mer. I, 
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together with my steersman and bowman, remained un- 
affected, for which I felt thankful, as it required all our 
efforts to keep our frail craft afloat. With diortened sail, 
and a bucket in hand to bail out the water washed into the 
canoe by the waves, our bowman laboured incessantly; whilst 
I had to assist the steersman with a paddle to keep the canoe 
up to the waves, and thus we appeared almost to fly onward. 
Early in the afternoon we caught sight of the mountains 
of Graham Island, the most northerly of the Queen Char- 
lotte group, and diortiy afterwards, away to the north, we 
descried the snow-clad peaks of the mountains of Prince of 
Wales Island in Alaska, and our hearts were gladdened by 
the sight. The wind gradually slackened as we approadied 
the lee of the land, and just as we were congratulating our- 
selves on our success we righted a dark ridge or waU of water 
rushing up rapidly towards us from the south. Appre-* 
hensive of being swamped or capsized, we furled sail, and, 
grasping our paddles, headed our canoe around to meet 
the approaching danger. It proved to be but the turn of 
the incoming tide, which rushes shoreward from the ocean 
at this point with great force. Continuing our journey 
we soon found ourselves off Rose Spit, which is a long and 
dangerous sand bar extending for several miles seaward 
from the north-eastern point of Graham Island, the largest 
of the Queen Charlotte group. This great sand-spit, which 
has always been regarded by the Haidas as the abode of 
some powerful « Nok-nok ^ or spirit of evil, has evidently 
been formed by the tides and storms from the west and 
south meeting here, and thus continually adding to the 
bank of sand. Two vessels chartered and freighted by the 
Hudson Bay Company were successively stranded and 
wrecked on this dangerous shoal. It was here, too, that 
Seegay, the young chief whom I was now on my way to 
visit, had been capsized in his canoe, and though he 
succeeded in reaching the shore, yet he had been so long 
strutting in the surf, that it had resulted in the severe 
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illness which now threatened his life. We effected a land- 
ing on the islands at about 4,30 p.m., and having been 
cramped up in the canoe for thirteen hours, we were glad 
indeed to be able to stretch our limbs on the island shore. 
I realised the importance of my visit, being the first 
messenger of the Gospel to the Haidas, and whilst my 
crew were engaged in lighting a fire and preparing some 
food, I seized the opportunity to enter the forest, and 
there in faith I bowed and entrusted the work on which 
we were about to enter to the Divine guidance and blessing. 
This was my first visit to the Queen Charlotte Islands by 
canoe. I made the passage seventeen times by canoe, and 
on three of these voyages we were well-nigh lost. 

The northern shore of the islands from the north-east 
point to the mouth of Massett inlet is almost wholly free 
from rocks, and is fringed with a beautiful sandy beach, 
which extends, in an almost unbroken line, a distance of 
nearly thirty miles. Having partaken of some refreshment, 
we. re-embarked and reached Massett, our destination, at 
about 7.80 f.h. On first sighting the encampment it re- 
minded me of a harbour, where a great many vessels lay 
at anchor, with only their masts appearing in view. On 
coming nearer these mast-like posts were found to be the 
large totem poles, carved from top to base with grotesque 
figures, representing the crests of those who erected them. 
I'here are four leading crests foimd among all the Indians 
on the north-west coast, including the Haidas, Tsimsheans, 
Nishkas, Kitikshans, Klingit, and other tribes. These are 
the eagle, the bear, the wolf, and the finback whale. With 
each of these, other animals, birds, fishes, and emblems 
are grouped and associated. Thus, with the eagle the 
beaver is joined; with the wolf the heron is associated; 
with the bear, the sun, the rainbow, and the owl are 
connected; whilst with the finback whale, the frog and 
the raven are represented. These four crests are known 
by special terms in the various languages of the tribes. 
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Amongst the Haidas, the bear* and -the eagte clans were 
the roost numerous. 

This crestal system may be designated as a kind of 
Indian freemasonry. It is even more comprehennve in its 
influence and power, as by it the chieftainships are divided 
and allotted, marriages are arranged and controlled, and 
distribution of property decided. Indeed the entire social 
life of the Indians is controlled and rq^ulated by this 
system. We landed in front of the large lodge of the 
leading chief Weah, who was the head of the bear clan 
at Massett. This numbered amongst its members the 
majority of the Massett tribe. The ^itrance to this lodge 
was a small oval doorway cut through the base of a large 
totem pole, which compelled those entering to bend in 
order to pass through it. On entering we found ourselves 
on a tier or gallery of some five or six feet in width, which 
formed the uppermost of several similar platforms rising 
one above the other firom the ground floor below, and 
nmning all round the house. A stairway led down from 
this upper platform to the basement or floor. This was the 
plan on which all the Haida houses were built, the object 
being defence in case of attack. The small oval doorway 
cut through the base of the totem prevented a surprise 
or rush of an enemy, whilst when bullets were flying and 
crashing through the walls from without, those within 
remained in safety in the excavated space on the ground 
floor, in the centre of which was the fireplace. 

The Indians on the west coast of Vancouver Island built 
their dwellings on exactly the same plan, and Captain 
Meares, on his first voyage to the coast in 1788, describes 
his visit to the house of Wicananish thus : ^ On entering 
the house we were absolutely astonished at the vast area 
it enclosed. It contained a large square, boarded up close 
on all sides to the height of twenty feet, with planks of 
an uncommon breadth and length. Three enormous trees, 
rudely carved and painted, formed the rafters, which were 
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supported at ike ends*, and in the middle by gigantic 
images carved out of huge blocks of timber. • . . The 
trees thai supported the roof were of a sixe which would 
render the mast of a first-rate man-of-war diminutive on 
a comparison with them ; indeed our curiosity as well as 
our astonishment was on its utmost stretch, when we con- 
sidered the strength which must be necessary to raise these 
enormous beams to their present elevation ; and how such 
strength could be found by a peojde wholly unacquainted 
with mechanic powers, llie door by which we entered 
this extraordinary fabric was the mouth of one of these 
huge images, which, large as it may be supposed, was not 
disproportioned to the other features of this monstrous 
visage. We ascended by a few steps on the outside, and 
after passing this extraordinary kind of portal descended 
down the chin into the house, where we found new matter 
for astonishm^it in the number of men, women, and chil- 
dr^i who composed the family of the chief, which consisted 
of at least eight hundred persons.^ The for^^ing descrip- 
tion of a chiefs house at Nootka, on the west coast of 
Vancouver Island, as detailed by one of the first navi- 
gators who visited* this coast in 1788, exactly describes 
the dwellings of the Haida chiefs a century later. 

Around the fire a number of Haidas were seated, many 
of whom, both men and women, had their faces painted in 
red or black, whilst some were besmeared with both colours. 
The chief sat in a peculiarly shaped seat carved out of one 
piece of wood, a section of a tree, and placed on the first 
tier or platform, whilst around the fire a number of his 
slaves were engaged in preparing food. Large numbers of 
the Haidas pressed in to see us, and to learn the object of 
our visit, and as the chief understood suflRcient of the 
T^mshean tongue I was enabled to inform him of my 
mission to his dying nephew, Seegay. Him I found very 
low, and both he and his wife were indeed pleased to see 
me. He was evidently far gone in rapid consumption. 
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The bright sunken eyes and hectic glow, with the incessant 
cough, indicated the disease. He wa» eager to learn more 
of tile Oreat Chief above, « Shalana nung Itlagedas,^^ and of 
the way to Him. This led me at once to the all-important 
subject : I was enabled to tell him of Him who has declared 
Himself to be « the Way, the Truth, and the life."" I 
spoke in Tsimshean, his wife^s language, and as she pro- 
ceeded to interpret for me Ae broke down and was unable 
to proceed. I closed the interview with prayer. 

On returning to the chiefs house I found a large number 
of Haidas assembled in their paint and feathers. They 
had been engaged in a medicine dance, and as my Tsim- 
shean crew, who were Christians, were anxious to lie down 
to rest after their long day^s travel, I conducted evening 
prayer for them. The Haidas looked on in amazement, 
and continued smoking and talking during our service. 
My crew lay down to rest on the lower floor around the 
fire, whilst to me a place of honour was given on • the 
upper gallery to the rear of the great lodge. But I 
could not sleep. Was it the exciting experiences of the 
day which prevented my sleeping, or was it the strange 
odours firom the carved and painted boxes around? In 
these I knew were stored dried fish, dried herring spawn, 
dried seaweed in cakes, and boiled crab apples preserved in 
olaehan greaae. Yet it was not from these that this heavy 
and expressive atmosphere arose. At the first gleam of 
the welcome day I arose and surveyed my surroundings. I 
concluded that the offensive odour came from without, 
through the numerous openings between the split planks 
with which the walk were constructed. I went out to 
recmmottre and found, to my astonishment, a great pile of 
the remains of the dead, some in grease boxes tied around 
with bark ropes, some in cedar bark mats which had fallen 
to pieces, revealing the contents; whilst skulls and bones 
were scattered around. I needed not to be reminded that 
I was in a heathen camp. Everything around, within and 
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without, was depressing. As I turned from the weird si^t 
a hungry, wolfish-looking dog challenged me. I had 
evidently disturbed him in his horrid feast, so I fled, and, 
re-entering the house, I aroused my Tsimshean crew. I 
pointed out to them the ghastly sight, which surprised 
especially the young men. The older men had known that 
this was the Haida custom. They never interred their 
dead. The mainland tribes cremated their dead, but the 
Haidas simply removed the body to the rear of their 
lodges, or a few yards distant, excepting the remain? of 
those of rank, which were generally encased, if a chief, in 
the base of a mortuary totem pole erected to his memory 
by his successor, and elaborately carved with the crest of 
the clan; or, if a person of lesser rank, the body was 
placed in a large box-like structure supported by two great 
posts from 10 to 15 feet above the ground, as shown in 
illustration. These were erected throughout each camp, 
and on the decay of the wood the remains were scattered 
around. I instructed my crew to remove my blankets 'and 
bedding to the lower floor, where, though troubled by 
numerous dogs, I rested better while in the camp. On 
pcussing around I found that all the houses were constructed 
on the same principle as that of the chief in which I was 
lodging. Many of them were excavated to a greater depth, 
allowing a gallery of five tiers from the level of the surface 
to the lower floor in the centre, on which the fireplace was 
situated. Many of the doorways were also similarly con- 
structed to that which I have mentioned, and could easily 
be defended by one man. 

On one occasion a large number of the Haidas of another 
tribe had been slaughtered on the threshold of the great 
lodge in which I was. They had been insulted or injured 
by the Massett Haidas, who, in order to make peace, had 
invited them to a feast. They determined to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to avenge themselves, and came 
to the feast with their weapons concealed under their 
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LAUNCHING OUT INTO THE DEEP 

garments. A report of their intention had been secretly 
conveyed to the diief who had invited them. Intent on 
their own plan of revenge, they little suspected the change 
of fare which had been provided for them. Within the 
narrow doorway were posted two powerful warriors, one on 
either side, each armed with a war dub. The guests 
arrived in a long line, led by their chief, each prepared for 
deeds of blood. But as each entered with head bowed low 
through the low and narrow portal, one powerful blow from 
the concealed guard was sufficient, and as the body was 
dragged aside quickly by those in waiting, they raised a 
shout of welcome in chorus to disarm suspicion in those 
following. In this way the entire number was disposed of, 
and only two great heaps of corpses to right and left of 
the entrance remained to tell the tale. The concealed 
weapon which was found on each of them satisfied their 
slayers that their action was well merited^ 

In this same house, with the chiefs permission, I invited 
the men of the tribe to assemble on the evening of the day 
after my arrival. I was anxious to announce to them my 
desire to open a Mission amongst them. Accordingly a 
large number of the men assembled, among whom were 
some of the leading medicine men. One of these, who was 
not only a medicine man but also a chief, I had met on 
the mainland. It was easy to recognise him. His Ipng 
hair, which hung down to his hips when performing his in- 
cantations over the sick, or when engaged in the medicine 
dance, was now rolled round a pair of horns and fastened 
to the back of his head. This, with his wild, restless eyes 
and shaggy beard, reminded me of representations of the 
Evil One which I had seen in illustrations from the old 
masters. He was the leading medicine man, and I knew I 
should find in him a formidable opponent. Many present 
were in paint and feathers, and as the dim light of the 
fire flashed occasionally on them they presented a strange 
appearance. I opened with prayer that the entrance of 
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the Divine Word might give light, and that the door 
might be opened amongst these long-benighted tribes for 
the Gospel. I addressed them in the Tsimshean, which 
was interpreted by one of them. 

<< Chiefs and friends,^ I b^an, «< I am not quite a stranger 
to many of you. You have met me on the mainland, where 
I have also seen you. I have heard much of you from the 
Tsimshean chiefs who have received the message of peace. 
They have heard the word of the Great Chief above who 
is the Father of all. They have scattered the swan and 
eaglets down over their foes and have left the war->path for 
ever. Your friend and fellow-tribesman Seegay is sick. 
He longed to know the word of the Great Chief before he 
dies. I heard his cry. It came to me across the waves, 
and I have come at his call. I have brought to him the 
good word of the Son of the Great Chief of Heaven. It 
has made his heart strong. He of whom I spoke to him 
is the Way of life. He only is the Truth. He is the Life 
for ever. He has come down from the Great Father to 
seek us. He has given us His word. He has sent me to 
you with His message. I am ready to obey. I desire to 
learn your t(»igue to make the message clear. I shall be 
ready to come when the first snow hUa on the mountain 
tops, and the wild fowl are returning southward. When 
the fire canoe makes her last trip, I will come. These are 
my words to you, chiefs and wise men. I have spoken.^^ 

When I sat down there was silence for several minutes. 
Then there arose a low, murmuring consultation froiyi 
all sides which gradually increased in volume, during whidi 
the chief was in close consultation with his leading advisers. 
At length the loud tap of a stick by one of these caused 
silence, and the chief arose to speidc. << Your words are 
good,^ he rejdied. ^ They are wise words. We have heard 
of the white man^s wisdom. We have heard that he 
possesses the secret of life. He has heard the words of 
the Chief above. We have seen the change made in the 
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TsiiQflheaiis. But why did you not come before? Why 
did the iron people (white men) not send us the news 
when it was sent to theTsimsheans P The smallpox whieh 
came upon us many years ago kiUed many of our people. 
It came first from the north land> from the iron people 
who came from the land where the sun sets (Russia, from 
whence it was brought to Alaska). Again it came not many 
years ago, wha:! I was a young man. It came then from 
the land of the iron people where the sun rises (Canada 
and the United States). Our people are kave in warfare 
and never turn their backs on their foes, but this foe we 
could not see and we could not fight. Our medicine men 
are wise, but they could not drive away the evil spirit ; and 
why P because it was the sickness of the iron people. It 
came from them. You have visited our camps, and you 
have seen many of the lodges empty. In them the camp 
fires once burned brightly, and around them the hunters 
and warriors told of their deeds in the past. Now the fires 
have gone out and the brave men have fallen before the 
iron man'^s sickness. You have come too late for them.^^ 

He paused, and again his advisers prompted him in 
low tones, after which he resumed : ^ And now another 
enemy has arisen. It is the spirit of the fire-water. 
Our people have learned how to make it, and it has 
turned friends to foes. This also has come from the 
land where the sun rises. It is the bad medicine of the 
< Yets haada ^ (iron people). It has weakened the hands 
of our hunters. They cannot shoot as tiieir fathers did. 
Their eyes are not so clear. Our fathers' eyes were like 
the eaglets. The fiie-water has dimmed our sight. It 
came from your people. If your people had the good 
news of the Great CSiief, the Good Spirit, why did they 
not send it to us first and not these evil spirits ? You 
have come too late.^ With these words he sat down. 

It was a sad recital, and for the moment I felt much 
like a prisoner charged and convicted before his judges. 
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I knew every eye was upon me, and I was rather glad it 
was dark in the great lodge. Summoning up courage, I 
replied briefly : « I have heard your words, chief, and I 
am sad. But the Kalikoustla came to your people before 
I could come. See; I have not delayed so long. My 
hair ia not yet white. I am not as old as you. I came 
to the Tsimsheans, but as soon as I heard of your need I 
came to you. When Seegay'^s cry reached me I came. I 
have not come too late for him. The word of the Great 
CSiief above has made his heart strong. I have not come 
too late for you nor for your children. For this I am 
glad." 

One of the sub-chiefs then replied : ** Yes, you can lead 
our diildren in the new way, but we do not desire to 
abandon the customs of our forefathers. We cannot give 
up the old customs. The Scanawa (presiding spirit) of 
our medicine men is strong. Stronger than the words of 
the Great Chief above, so you will have no power to change 
them. It would not be good for you to try. The < Yetz 
haada ^ had better return to his own people.^ Thus the 
council meeting ended. I was hopeful. The opposition 
had not been so active as I had expected. If they per- 
mitted me to teach their children I knew I should be 
enabled through their children to influence them also. 
Now that the consultation had ended the Haidas gave full 
vent to their views, and groups of excited men were dis- 
cussing the question in high tones and witL vehement 
gestures both within and without the lodge. Amongst 
these the medicine men were the most excited, and from 
the fierce looks with which they regarded me, I knew that 
from them at least I must expect active and organised 
opposition, as they realised their craft was in danger. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

AKRIVAL FROM THE QUEEN CHARLOTTE 

ISLANDS BY CANOE 

** The red eroM of oar burner 
Shall float o^er every land. 
And claim in fidth't obedience 
Earth'8 darkeet, wildeet itrand. 
O labourers claim. 
In His dear name. 
The ntmoct isles at His command." 

*-^ijau TflWAirai. 

THE day following, Edenahew, an influential chief, 
arrived from Virago Sound, accompanied by a large 
number of his tribe in several war canoes. His own 
canoe was manned principally by his slaves. He and his 
men were received with honours, and a dance of peace was 
accorded them. There had been a quarrel between the 
two tribes, and Edenshew with his leading men had been 
invited, for the purpose of making peace. As their large 
canoes approached the shore the occupants chanted the 
brave deeds of the past, and were answered in a similar 
strain by the concourse on the shore. The chanting was 
accompanied by regular and graceful motions of the head 
and body and waving of the hands. The time was kept 
by a large drum formed like a chest, and made of red 
cedar wood, painted with grotesque figures, and covered 
with skin. This was beaten by a drummer seated in the 
bow of the leading canoe. Naked slaves with their bodies 
blackened, each bearing a large copper shield, now rushed 
into the water and cast the shields into the deep, in frcmt 
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of the canoes of the visitors. As these shields are made 
of native copper, and inscribed with their crestal signs, 
they are very highly valued amongst the Indians, con- 
sequently this was one of the highest marks of welcome 
and honour. Not that the copper shields were lost to the 
owners, as they were recovered afterwards on the ebb of 
the tide. On landing the visitors were preceded by a 
number of dancers, male and female, specially arrayed and 
with faces painted, who led the way to the lodge prepared 
for their reception. The central seat was given to the 
chief, and his leading men were seated around. A mes- 
senger now entered to announce the coming of his chief 
and party to welcome his guests. These at once entered, 
the chief preceding and followed by the sub-chiefs, and 
principal men in their dancing attire. The head-dress or 
shikid bore the crest of the tribe on the front inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, and surmounted by a circlet or crown 
formed of the bristles of the sea-lion, standing closely 
together so as to form a receptacle. This was filled with 
swan or eaglets down, very fine and specially prepared. 
As the procession danced around in front of the guests 
chanting the song of peace, the chief bowed before each of 
his visitors, and as he did so a cloud of the swansdown 
descended in a shower over his guest. Passing on, this was 
repeated before each, and thus peace was made and sealed. 
This custom is recognised and followed by all the tribes of 
the north-west coast. The calumet or <<pipe of peace ^^ 
is never used as such, but the Ithtanoa or scattering of the 
swansdown is held sacred, and as equally binding on those 
who perform the ceremony, and those who receive it. By 
it the tomahawk is buried effectually, and through it the 
pipe of peace is passed aroimd in social harmony and true 
friendship. I have frequently, in preaching to the heathen, 
been enabled to make an effective use of this custom as 
illustrating how the Great Chief above, when we were at 
enmity with Him, made peace with us by the gift of His 
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only Son, who saids down the blessing of peace throu^ 
the Holy Ghost. This chief, Edenshew, who was thus 
received, was formerly the most powerful diief on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. His name was known and feared 
by many of the- tribes both north and south. When the 
American schooner, the SuBon Sturges, was captured, 
pillaged, and burned by the northern Haidas, and her 
crew enslaved, Edenshew asserted that had he not been 
present the crew would all have been slaughtered. He 
informed me that the Haidas were about to shoot them 
when he interfered and took them under his protection. 
On the other hand, some members of the tribe informed 
me that it was by this chiers orders that the schooner was 
attacked and taken. It is probable that both statements 
are true. These white men who had formed the crew were 
divested of their own clothing, which was appropriated by 
their captors, and received blankets instead, and thus bare" 
foot, and with but scant clothing, they were enslaved by 
the chiefs, to whom they became hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. They were thus retained as slaves, until 
redeemed by the Hudson^s Bay Company, who paid over 
to the chiefs a number of bales of blankets for their 
release. 

Chief Edendiew understood Tsimshean, and could speak 
it fluently, consequently when he invited me to visit his 
nephew, a young man also in the last stage of consumption, 
I made it conditional that he should interpret for me, as I 
desired to address his people. This he engaged to do, and 
on our arrival we found his friend very weak and low. I 
conducted a service, Edenshew interpxeting for me, as he 
had promised, but I saw thai he hesitated and failed to 
convey much of what I said to his people. I found that 
he was averse to my proposed Mission, as he had a number 
of slaves, and feared that it might lead to their obtaining 
freedom, and his consequent loss. He had heard that 
those of the Tsimshean chiefs who had embraced Chris- 
Ill 
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tianity had freed their slaves or had adopted them into 
their fiEunilies. 

When quite a young man, the ship Vancauveri whilst on 
a voyage to the north of the Queen Charlotte Islands with 
a cargo of general merchandise, was driven on Rose Spit 
Sands. Edenshew was then residing with his uncle, who 
was the chief of an encampment at Yehling, near to this 
dangerous point. On seeing the ship stranded, with the 
waves breaking over her, he at once pushed off with a large 
party of the tribe in their canoes to take possession of the 
vessel. They boarded the ship, and, despite the efforts of 
the captain and oflBoers, commenced to plunder her. A 
hand-to-hand conflict ensued, in which the ship^s crew 
would most certainly have been overpowered, had not the 
captain ordered the magazine to be fired. The boats had 
already be«i lowered, and the next order was to take to 
them and push off from the ship. On seeing this hasty 
action, Edenshew apprehended danger. He and his men 
made a rush for their canoes, and paddled off, leaving their 
heaps of plunder on the deck. They were not a moment 
too soon, as they had just got dear of the vessel whea she 
blew up with a tremendous explosion, scattering the wreck- 
age far and wide on the waves around. The boats^ crews 
were all armed, but, fearing to touch on the islands, they 
stood off for the mainland and Fort Simpson, some sixty 
miles distant, whilst the' Haidas paddled back to their 
shores. The prompt action of the captain prevented the 
pillage of his vessel, and probably saved the lives of many 
of his men, who would have been overpowered and slain 
had they persisted in defending the vessel. Edenshew could 
never dismiss this act from his mind, as many years after- 
wards, when he met the first officer of the ship, who had in 
the meantime been promoted to the position of a chief 
factor in the Hudson^s Bay Company, he declined to reply 
to his salutation, whilst most friendly disposed towards me. 

Several years afterwards, when on a trading expedition 
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to the mainland} one of the officers of the Hudson'^s Bay 
Company showed Edenshew a piece of gold ore, and in- 
formed him that if he could bring him a quantity similar 
to the sample he would reward him with such a number of 
bales of blankets as would enable him to give the greatest 
<< potlatdi ^ ever given by any Haida chief, and .thus yet 
further elevate his chieftainship. Edenshew took away the 
piece of ore, promising to inquire amongst his people con- 
cerning it. Shortly after his return, he went on a visit 
souUiwards to Skidegate and vicinity, where he had many 
friends of his own crest. Here he was royally entertained, 
and, whilst seated with his friends around the camp-fire, 
he exhibited the sample of gold ore, and inquired if any of 
them knew of any rock like it. It was passed round the 
circle for examination, when one of the women exclaimed 
that she knew where rock similar to it could be found, and 
that she thought she had a piece of it in her possession. 
She immediatdy proceeded to search her treasures, and 
produced a large piece, evidently richer in gold than the 
specimen. She agreed to accompany the chief on the fol- 
lowing morning, and point out the rock to him from which 
she had obtained it. Accordingly, next morning Eden- 
shew, having [nrovided himself with the necessary tools, 
embarked in a small canoe, accompanied only by his wife 
and child, together with the old woman, his guide. The 
Eldorado was a rock overhanging the sea. Leaving the 
child, a little boy of some three or four years, in the canoe, 
the chief proceeded to chip off the golden ore, which his 
wife gathered into a Haida sack-shaped basket until it was 
almost filled. This she carried down, and emptied into the 
canoe. Betuming with the basket, she continued collecting 
the ore as Edensbew chipped it off until the basket was 
again filled. It was now agreed that he had procured a 
suffidoit quantity, and together they returned to the canoe, 
but what WBB their surprise to find that but a few pieces 
remained of the first basketful. The diild, left alone in 
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the canoe» had amused himaelf by throwing overboard piece 
by piece during their abeence. Edenahew himaelf informed 
me afterwardsy he was so enraged, that he would have 
thrown his child overboard also, had not his wife restrained 
him. As it was late in the evening, they returned with 
what they had* 

On his next visit to the mainland, he brought the ore 
to Fort Simpson, where he received quite a cargo of 
blankets and other property as his reward. He consented, 
also, to act as guide to point out the treasure. A schooner 
was specially fitted out in Victoria, and a number of miners 
engaged for the expedition. Edenshew accompanied them 
on their arrival, and guided them to the spot A large 
amount in gold ore was taken firom the rock, but they 
&iled to trace it farther from the shore. This place, 
not far from Skidegate, has been known since as «< Gold 
Harbour.^ 

That child, whose life would most probably have been 
sacrificed had it not been for his mother^s intercession and 
protection, was spared that he might become the pos ses s or 
of greater treasures than gold. Under his influence, also, 
Edenshew was yet to be led to discover the true riches 
which neither the world nor death could deprive him of. 
He was well rewarded for acting as pilot to the schooner 
which conveyed the mining party to the gold deposit, and 
this, together with the bales of blankets which he received 
on his first gold delivery, enabled him to give another 
great << poUatch,^ to which the members of all the other 
crests were invited from far and near. Thus his great 
gold discovery elevated him both in the estimation of 
Whites and Indians, and the promise made him by the 
Hudson^s Bay Company was fulfilled. 

I visited Seegay again for the last time, and commended 
both himself and his wife in prayer to God. He was trust- 
ing in the atonement and righteousness of the Lord Jesus 
Christ for salvation. Thus, for the Haida% the darkness 
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of ages was beginning to pass away, and the true « light ^ 
of the Sun of Righteousness, which illuminates even the 
<<VaUey of the Shadow of Death,^ was shining. Our 
return journey was arduous and trying. Passing through 
Dixon's Entrance, we were overtaken by a squall which 
nearly tore our sail to pieces and threatened to swamp 
us. My steersman lost his cap, which was carried off by 
the wind« Off Rose Spit a large sea lion harassed us by 
following the canoe, and coming up now on one side and 
again on the other. My crew feared it might upset us, 
and, although we were sailing very fast, yet we could not 
outdistance it, so» acting on their advice, I seized my rifle, 
and, as it again emerged very dose to the canoe, shot it 
through the head* 

Towards evening the wind abated, and continued to do 
so until it was useless to keep up sail any longer. In 
Indian parlance, the western wind was << falling asleep.^ 
I felt as though I could have slept also, but, as we could 
just see the land ahead, we grasped our paddles, and pulled 
steadily through the night. When morning broke, we 
were still many miles from the outer islands off the coast, 
but, true to the Haida watchword, ^ II haada seagai gu un 
shanzudie gum langung^ (people should not rest on the 
ocean), we stimulated each other to fresh efforts by words 
and example, with an occasional burst of song. At length, 
after sunrise, we reached the first island, and, crippled from 
twenty-four hours in the canoe, with some difficulty we 
walked up the beach and, having lit a fire, proceeded to 
prepare a little fi>od. Having appeased our hunger, we 
lay down to rest. Hardly had we done so when a favour- 
able wind arose, which, in our exhausted condition, was 
not to be neglected. So, hastily re-embarking, we entered 
Metlakahtia Harbour at seven o'clock a.m. The steamer 
Groppler lay at anchor, and, as we passed her. Captain 
William Moore hailed us. Looking over the tafirail, he cried, 
« And where do you hail from so early, in that dugout ? ^ 
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« We have just come from the Queen Charlotte lalaiidsy^ 
I replied ; ^ we left Massett yesterday mornings and we 
have been labouring all night to reach the ahore.^ 

^ And have you really travelled from Queen Qiarlotte 
Islands in that craft ? ^ he inquired* << I would not take 
all my steamer b worth, to venture on such a journey by 
canoe.^^ 

« Well, Captain,^ I replied, « we cannot all travel by 
steamer as you can.^ The good captain retreated without 
further reply, and we proceeded to land. That same 
steamer, which was formerly a gunboat in H.M. Navy, was 
afterwards destroyed by fire when on a voyage up the 
coast under the command of another captain, and some 
seventy lives were lost. Thus was accomplished my first 
visit to the Haidas. It was the first visit of a missionary to 
the Queen Charlotte Islands. One of the objects I had in 
view was to ascertain the best point at which to establish 
the Mission. From a geographical point of view, Skide- 
gate might have appeared the most advantageous, being 
situated almost in the centre of the islands. But the tribes 
to the south of the islands had suffered severely from their 
periodical visits to Victoria and the cities on the Sound. 
They had imported drink and disease from these centres. 
The northern Haidas were more vigorous and healthy, with 
a larger proportion of women and children. I recognised in 
these the hope of the Haida race. From this as a centre, 
I hoped to be able to evangelise the tribes both north and 
south. For the Haidas were not confined to the Queen 
Charlotte Islands only. Across the waters of Dixon^s 
Entrance, on the shores of the Prince of Wales Island in 
south-eastern Alaska, several encampments of Haidas were 
to be found. 

These tribes speak the same dialect, and were originally 
one people. Many of them are related to families on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands, and there is continual intercourse 
between them. They were formerly encamped «t Siak and 
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North Island, where the remains of their great lodges and 
totems were still standing when I visited them. North 
Island is known amongst the Haidas as << Eaise Quiay,^ or 
the << Island of Kaise^; and the Haidas on Prince of 
Wales Island are yet known as the ^ Kaise haada,^ or « the 
peopk of Kaise.^ Consequently Massett, the place I had 
now selected for the headquarters of the Mission, was most 
central for all the Haidas, both of Queen Charlotte Islands 
and Alaska. For evangelistic and missionary enterprise 
must not be checked or limited by political or national 
boundaries. The great commission is, « 60 ye into all 
the world, and preach the Grospel to every creature.^ In 
obedience to this command^ we were now about to add 
another link to the great chain of Missions which, stretch- 
ing from shore to shore of continents and islands, encircles 
the world with a girdle of light. 
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CHAPTER IX 

OVERCOMING DIFFICULTIES 

^* If well thoa hast began* go on fort right, 
It 18 the end that crowns ui, not the fight." 

— Mkrrick. 

IT is not known whether the Haidaa of the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, or the tribes on the coast of the 
mainland, first saw the whites. Vancouver sailed up 
the coast before touching at the Queen Charlotte Islands. 
Captain Meares on his first visit crossed the Pacific from 
Calcutta, where he fitted out for the expedition, and 
readied Cook'^s Inlet, where he wintered and lost twenty- 
five of his crew, including the ship^s surgeon, from scurvy. 
He experienced much trouble from the Indians, against 
whom they had to keep up a strict guard. In his third 
visit he sailed along by the Aleutian Islands, and thence 
southwards, bartering for sea-otter skins, wherever he 
touched. It was the chief of the Tlingit Indians, Kinna- 
nook, who pointed out to Captain Meares the situation of 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, and intimated to him by 
signs that great numbers of sea-otter skins and robes 
were to be had there. Meares first sighted the most 
northerly island of the Queen Charlotte group on the 21st 
of August 1788, just eighty-eight years prior to my first 
visit and the establishment of the Mission. This was the 
island, now named Graham Island, on which I established 
the Massett Mission. These islands were first discovered by 
Captains Laurie and Guise in 1786. The following year. 
Captain Dixon of the (iuem Charlotte touched there, and 
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named the iaiands after King George the Third^s Queen, 
after whom his ship was ako named. ^ Dixon^s Entrance,^ 
the strait separating Queen Charlotte Islands from Prince 
of Wales Island in Alaska, was named after the Commander. 
Many amusing incidents are related by the Indians of the 
mistakes and misunderstandings which occurred on the first 
advent of the white man. When the first ship was sighted 
off the north of the Queen Charlotte Islands, tiie Haida 
medicine men declared it was the Kali-Koustla, or the spirit 
of the smallpox, which had come back again. They had 
suffered so severely from the first visitation of that dreadful 
scourge, that they at once associated this strange pheno- 
menon with it. Consequently the vessel lay at anchor 
unvisited for several days. At length a chief, named 
Coneyea, braver than the rest, determined to solve the 
mystery, so, calling for volunteers to man his large war 
canoe, he prepared to visit the << Un-nana ^ or evil spirit. 
His challenge was speedily accepted, and soon he was on 
his way to the ship. On drawing near they were astonished 
to see men moving about on board. These beckoned 
them onwards, and soon they were alongside. They were 
invited on board, and were lost in astonishment to find so 
much ironwork, even the ropes they described as being 
made of iron. PVom the impression thus received on 
their first contact with the whites, the Haidas have ever 
since designated us as the «Yatz haada,^ or the «Iron 
people.** And surely, if the term was appropriate then, 
it is much more appropriate now, since the old wooden 
walls have given place to the steel-built vessels of war and 
merchandise. 

Coneyea and his men had come out armed with their 
bows and spears, and the officers on board, seeing this, 
were desirous to exhilnt their fire-arms. Taking up a 
loaded gun, one of them fired at a seal, which had come 
up not &r from the ship, and shot it. Though greatly 
startled, yet these Haida warriors endeavoured to conceal 
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their surprise. Another seal appearing within easy range, 
a loaded, gun was handed to one of the Haidas, and he was 
motioned to fire. Unwilling to be considered as dismayed, 
and anxious to outdo his fellow-tribesmen, he seized the 
weapon^ placed the butt of the musket against his nose, 
and, thus taking aim, fired. The rebound of the weapcm 
was so strong that it almost knocked him down, and the 
blood gushed forth from his nose in a stream. He made 
a rush forward as though to seek revenge, but an exclama- 
tion from his friends, apprising him that he had killed the 
seal, abated his indignation, and, wiping away the Uood, 
which he now regarded as an honour rather than as a 
disgrace, h^ handed back the gun with an exfHession of 
satisfistcticm and pride. And the proud distinction thus 
won, he retained, as none of his friends were willing to 
repeat the experiment* Before leaving the ship, Coneyea, 
who had not concealed his astonishment and admiraticm 
at all he saw, was presented by the captain with a new 
axe-head. 

On his return to camp, he presented this to his wife, who 
was a great chieftainess, and a special box was made and 
carved for its safe keeping. This axe^ead, as an ornament 
of inestimable value, was worn by the chieftainess at every 
great feast or entertainment as a jewel, suspended on her 
breast, and her bme spread far and wide as the fortunate 
possessor of such an ornament, which appeared to them as 
a veritable Kohinoor. 

The Skidegate tribes had their mistakes also. The 
captain of the first ship, probably seeing their need' of 
soap) presented them with a quantity of this useful article. 
Never having seen it before, they oonduded it was part of 
the food of the Iron people, .and the following day all 
were invited to the lodge of the happy possessor to partake 
of the treat. Fortunately the ship had weighed anchor 
early that morning, otherwise the indignant natives would 
most probably have resented their supposed injury. 
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Aa the Hudflon Bay Company^s steamer^ the Otierf 
was about to make her last voyage of the year^ and pro* 
posed calling at the north of the Queen Charlotte Idands, 
I resolved to endeavour to cross by her, and open the 
Mission without further delay. Aoon^ngly, we left 
Metlakahtla^ and proceeded to Fort Simpson 1^ canoe on 
the SOth of October 1876. A number of Tsimshean Indians 
accompanied us in their own canoes. Here we embarked 
on the morning of November 1st, and, after a good run of 
about one hundred miks, anchored off Massett at nightfall. 
The captain, who was (also a chief factor of the Company, 
and knew the character of the Indians better than any 
other person on the coast from his long experience in deal* 
ing with them, begged me not to risk my life^ and that of 
my wife and two children, by attemptLc^ to remain there 
during the winter. He had been* compelled to put up Us 
netting to prevent them from boarding his vessel, more 
than once. Finding I had determined on remaining, he 
then requested me to permit my wife to return with the 
children to the mainland. To this I consented, provided 
Ae was willing to do so, as unfortunately we had no house 
to reside in. I had brought a few boards and a tent, 
hoping to be able to induce one of the chiefs to permit us 
to have a comer in one of their large lodges. My wife 
declined the good captain^s proposal, stating she had come 
prepared to remain with me. ^* Well,^ he replied, ^ I ahall 
not be surprised to find you have all been murdered when 
I return again next year.^ 

It was not a very encouraging prospect, but we realised 
that He who sent us was with us, and would keep us. 
With the last canoe of Haidas leaving the steamer, we went 
ashore, after having said << Good-bye ^^ to these last repre* 
sentatives of civilisation aboard. It was quite dark when 
we landed, and we knew not where to go. I had determined 
to visit the chief Weah, in whose large house we had lodged 
on my first visit, and whilst on ova: way thither I received 
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a message from an old white man, the only one on the 
Islands, who was living with an Indian womati, and under 
her protection, stating that he cotdd afford us shelter for 
the night. Thus was our way opened up, and we were 
indeed grateful for the invitation. 

The circumstances under which this man came to the 
Islands were peculiar. An enterprising American, anxious 
to open trade with the Haidas for their fur seal and sea 
otter skins, arrived there on a sloop with a cArgo of goods. 
Having secured the protection and support of one of the 
chiefs by a number of gifts, he succeeded in erecting a 
strong Mock-house. Here he landed and stored his goods. 
He had brought with him also a quantily of liquor and 
fire-arms and a small brass cannon. The latter would seem 
to be the necessary accompaniment of the former. The 
cannon he kept loaded, and placed in a position commanding 
the approach to the door. Yet aU his precautions proved 
ineiBcient. One dark night the Haidas surrounded the 
house and proceeded to fire into it, so that, in order to save 
his life, having first barricaded the entrance, he escaped 
through an opening in the rear under cover of the darkness 
and fled to Skidegate, a distance of over a hundred miles, 
where he hired a canoe and crew of Indians to convey him 
to Fort Simpson. 

Here he offered what remained of his house and stock 
to the Hudson Bay Company, who were desirous to establish 
a post on the Islands. They gave him a small sum for it, 
but their difficulty was to &id a man to take charge. At 
length a man was found whose Indian wife, a Tsimshean 
woman, was known to the Haidas, and who guaranteed his 
safety diould she accompany him. Her promise had been 
fulfilled, as she informed me that she had on several occa- 
sions saved him from the hands of the Haidas when they 
would have killed him. 

Her association with this man had not enlightened her, 
but had rather retarded her from Christian influence and 
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rooted her in heathenism, for, whilst many of her tribe had 
embraced Oiristianity, she yet remained a heathen. Strange 
to state, this white man with whom she was living was 
no better. He had travelled across the American continent 
about the time of the great Mormon massacre ; had owned 
aH the land on which Sacramento now stands, and had 
kept a liquor saloon there during the Califomian gold 
excitement. There he had amassed fortunes, and had 
squandered them again, and at length had drifted up the 
coast to prospect for gold in Alaska. Now that he 
had settled down among the Indians, he had become as 
one of them, attending their « potlatches,^ receiving and 
carrying away what was given him, and, when his wife 
or daughter was ill, he called in the medicine sorcerers, 
and paid them for performing their incantations over the 
patient. 

The morning following our lurrival, I found a small log 
hut in which the skins of fur and hair seals had been 
stored and salted, but which was now empty. This I 
cleaned out, and in it erected a small stove which I had 
brought with me from the mainland, and here we were 
indeed glad to find shelter. It was only 10 by IS feet, but 
I succeeded in partitioning off one end of it as a bedroom. 
The worst feature of our hut was its position, which 1 
found was within a few yards of a broken-down dead- 
house which had been formed of bark. This was filled 
with dead bodies. In bark mats, in dirty blankets, and 
in old grease boxes the dead were heaped ; and when the 
wind blew from that direction, our position became very 
trying. But this was not aU. The Haidas, many of 
whom had never seen a white woman, crowded into 
our little shanty in their paint and feathers, and squatted 
down on the floor, so closely packed tc^ther that there 
was not room to move. Had it not been for the open 
door we must have been stifled, as the peculiar odour aris- 
ing from thieir hunting and fishing garb was overwhelming. 
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The only window — a half one at the end of the hut — was 
darkened by an array of faces besmeared with black and 
red paint, so that both light and air were scarce. Not 
knowing their language, I could not conrey to them 
our desire, or, had I attempted to drive them out, I 
might have been ejected in turn, or subjected to even 
rougher treatment I concluded, therefore, that what 
could not be helped must be endured. Day after day 
this continued, so that it was impossible to get near 
the stove or to prepare any food. 

We had to be satisfied with two meals each day, viz. 
breakfast early in the morning, before our visitors b^an 
to assemble, and tea in the evening, after all had departed. 
Any article of wearing apparel within reach was freely 
made use of. Hats, coats, and boots were passed from 
one to another, each one trying them on, and inviting 
the opinions of the others as to their beoomingness or 
otherwise. I now strengthened our partition, and aflixed 
a door, which enabled us to hide away our clothing. I 
found several who understood a little of the Tsimshean 
language, and began to make use of them to obtain a 
few words of Haida. Remembering my success in acquir- 
ing the Tsimshean from the method I had used, I deter- 
mined to adopt the same method for the Haida, and 
consequently succeeded in obtaining a translation of my 
key, which, it will be remembered, was <<What is tfa« 
Tsimshean name for this ? ^ or ** Gaulth sha wada Tsim- 
shean qua?^ Tliis in the Haida is «6ushino Haadis 
adshi kiadagung-gung ? ^ or <<How do the Haidas cause 
this to be named ? ^ Such of my visitors as could under- 
stand, I now kept busy whilst improving my own time, 
and the more indolent, not willing to be continually plied 
with my inquiries, soon took their departure, and thus I 
gained a double benefit. 

I proceeded well in the compiling of my vocabularies, 
but in my endeavour to form sentences and jriiirases I met 
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with a serious drawback. Having framed a sentenoe with 
the aid of one of them, I set it aside and awaited an 
opportunity to confirm or correct it with the aid of 
another Haida. But I was invariably met with the asser- 
tion that what I had written was incorrect I was at 
length quite discouraged, and hefpik to consider where 
the fault lay. I had noticed that on reading or re- 
peating my sentenoe to any of them, their first inquiry 
always was, << Who helped you to know that ? ^ and that 
on my informing them, the rendering was at once dis- 
puted. I determined therefore not to enlighten them for 
the future as to who had told me. I found the trouble 
arose from a desire on the part of each to be accounted 
more clever than others, and from this forward I made 
satisfactory progress* 

It might be supposed that a knowledge of the Tsim- 
shean, the language of the tribes of this nam6 on the coast 
of the mainland, only a little over one hundred miles 
distant, would have been helpful in the acquirement of the 
Haida. It would have been so were there any similarity 
between the two languages. But there is no similarity 
whatever in either nomenclature, construction, or idea. 
One peculiarity of the Tsimshean is that it somewhat 
resembles the Latin in the person endings of the verbs, as 
for instance the verb << live,^ which is conjugated thus : 

DidoUku -. I live. 
Didolfktm » You live. 
DidoUUga « He lives. 
PL DUdoUMm « We live. 

IXldoUkoikm » Ye or you live. 
DiUolihiga « They live. 

The plund is sometimes rendered as DUdolskkm, Ac.«We 
live, Ac, 

In two of the dialects of Trimshean the third person 
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plural is Dildokhdet = they live. In the Haida this verb is 
<< Hinung-agungy^^ and is thus conjugated : 

De henung-agyng^ I live. 



Dung „ 


„ — You live. 


« 


„ B He lives. 


PI. nil 


„ -We live. 


Dabmg,, 


yy -> Ye or you live. 


II 


„ «They (many) live. 



// ,, iwoiy^ They (few) liye. 

Again^ as to the difference in idea or conception of the 
same objects, the Tsimshean term for sunbeam, «Ashee 
Giamk,^ signifies the foot or limb of the sun ; whilst the 
Haida term for the same, «Juie hunglth dagwuts,^^ is 
literally the eyelash of the sun. In the Tsimshean the 
idea is that the sun is as a great body, the limbs of 
which extend to the earth; whilst the Haida conception 
is that the sun is a great eye, of which the rays are the 
eyelashes. In the Haida the term for our word «echo^^ 
is «hants kiP or the « spirit voice ^; whilst in Tsim- 
shean it is «gwul aght,^ or the reverberations of the lips. 
That the Haida is the more di£Scult of the two languages 
is evident from the fact that, whereas I have known several 
Haidas who understood and could speak the Tsimshean, 
yet I have never foimd any Tsimsheans who could speak 
the Haida, except several who had been captured by the 
Haidas and retained for many years in slavery. Indeed 
the Haida term for the Tsimsheans is « Eil-las haada,^^ or 
« the people of the good language,^ which b significant. 

WUIst thus acquiring the languiige, I resolved to 
endeavour to make some little etkxrt in evangelising from 
house to house, and making use of the Oiinook and the 
Tsimshean. The Chinook is the trading jargon of the 
coast, and is known by some of the inland tribes also. It 
was introduced by the Hud8on'*s Bay Company^s officers, 
and would appear to have had its origin from intercourse 
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with the tribe called the Chinoock, amongst irfiom the 
Company established the first trading post. Fort Oregon^ 
from which the State in which this fort stood probably 
derives its name. An interesting incident is recorded in 
connection with this fort» which illustrates the method by 
which much of the Chmook was formed. One of the 
oiBcers of the Company named Clarke lived outside the 
fort, and on the officer of the watch opening the gate in 
the morning he generally greeted him with the salutation 
of ^ Well, Clarke, how are you ? ^ Tlie Indians, waiting 
around to eaieat for trade, hearing this salutation frequently, 
concluded that it was the general greeting for all, and so on 
entering would address the first white man with the words, 
« dak how ya ? ^ This is now generally used as the equiva- 
lent for <<How are you?^ However well the Chinook 
may be adapted for trading purposes, it is but a poor 
medium for communicating religious instruction. But the 
importance of the missionary message compelled me to 
have recourse to the use of it whilst acquiring the Haida, 
so, having provided myself with large scriptural cartoons, 
I began at one end of the camp, and conducted a short 
service in one lodge each evening. As there wes^ several 
families in each lodge, I generally found a sufficient number 
of hearers. Placing my illustration in a prominent position, 
I ccMnmenced by singing a verse or two of a hymn in 
either English or Tsimshean, which before long I was 
enabled to render in Haida. This was followed by a 
prayer, after which I delivered the message, assisted by 
the use of the illustration. I had strange congregations in 
those days. Sometimes on the arrival of other tribes a 
large number of stalwart Haidas would saunter in from 
the dance or potlatch, all gorgeous in paint and feathers, 
with bear skins or blankets wrapped round them, and 
would squat down on the floor. Lighting their pipes, 
they would discuss me and my action in loud tones, with 
an occasional burst of laughter. It was but a repetition 
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of the criticism to which the first great missionary to the 
Grentiles was subjected when his more cultured hearers 
exclaimed, « What will this babbler say P ^ And if I was 
not clearly understood, I realised at least that I was pre- 
paring them for the reception of the message which would 
yet change these savage sea rovers into civilised Christian 
citizens, yea, and impart to them a daim to citizenship 
in the <<city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is 6od.'^ 
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CHAPTER X 

SICKNESS AND TRIAL 

*^ I had much seed to to v^ gaid one ; I pUoned 
To fill hroad furrows, and to watch it spring', 
And water it with care. But now the hand 
Of Him to Whom I sought great sheaves to hring 
Is laid upon His lahooreri and I wait 
Weak, helpless, useless, at His palace gate." 

— Fbawobs R. Havsmoal. 

IT wag about this time that I bq;aii to realise the 
neceflsity for a building in which to conduct regular 
services. Thare was an old dance-house standing in 
a central poeition in the camp, which was constructed in 
the regular Haida style, having a pit or amphitheatre in 
the centre, surrounded by three tiers, rising one above the 
other until level with the ground on which the outer walls 
stood. As this building had fallen into disuse, and had 
become dilapidated, I was enabled to purchase it for a small 
sum, including the rite. I succeeded in inducing a number 
of young men to asrist me in preparing this structure, by 
paying them in kind, which they preferred to money pay- 
ments. Powder and shot, tobacco and matches, hard ship 
biscuits and rice, also blankets — ^these articles could always 
command labour, being just such things as they required 
in their hunting expeditions. All the northern Haidas are 
^ilfiil canoe-makars, consequently they are familiar with the 
use of the ^ hadha.^ This is a native adse made by them« 
selves from any piece of iron or steel) which they temper, 
shape, and sharpen, and then lash it to a wooden handle. 
A rimilar weapon was used by them in fighting, and was 
really their tomahawk. Prior to the introduction of iron and 
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steel amongst theniy their adzesf hammers, and axes were all of 
stone, which were in use up to a comparatively recent date. 

I had the thick split cedar planking taken down piece 
by piece, and adzed on the inner side and edges, thus 
making them like newly prepared bo«rds, and at the same 
time fitting them more closely. In doing this they had 
their adzes injured and blunted repeatedly by coming into 
contact with numerous bullets imbedded in the plank, the 
evidences of the frequent attacks made on the inmates in 
the past. I had yet another diflBculty to contend with. 
Several large carved poles stood in front of the buildings 
of which one stood on either side of the door. Tliese were 
beginning to decay near the base, and my workmen did 
not. improve them while passing in and out, so that the 
decaying forms of the dead encased in them could now 
be seen. As these were the remains of chiefs and others 
of high rank, I could not remove them with impunity. 
In order to avoid the necessity of passing in and out 
through them, I had a door opened towards the rear of 
the building for my own convenience, and I congratulated 
myself on the improved arrangement 

But my congratulations were premature. For not many 
days afterwards, after a stormy night, when opening my 
door the following morning, I was startled at receiving a 
smart lash as thou^ from a whip on the side of my face. 
Looking up to see the cause, I perceived that the wind 
had blown the side out of a mortuary chest which was 
supported by two great posts, and in this receptacle lay 
the skeleton of a woman, the long Uack hair of which was 
being blown to and fro by the wind as it hung down 
fiilly three feet from the scalp. I was startled by this 
unexpected discovery, and speedily beat a retreat in order 
to avoid a repetition of the punishment which the unknown 
was unconsciously inflicting upon me. I called two slaves^ 
and giving them a bark mat, secretly instructed them to dig 
a grave not far from the spot at midnight, and then to 
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remove the remains from the elevated platform it occupied 
and inter it. They at first hesitated) fearing that whoever 
claimed relationship might shoot them if discovered^ but by 
my promising them employment they consented. Thus my 
doorway was again rendered accessible to me as before. 

WhUe completing the renovation of the old dance-house 
with a view to public services for religious instruction, my 
plans were well-nigh upset by the action of one of my work- 
men. This man, who was the member of a family which bore 
the character of being amongst the fiercest of the tribe, was 
anxious for a supply of tobacco. I accordingly handed him 
an order on the storekeeper to supply him with the same. 

On reaching the blockhouse which served as a store he 
found it closed. He proceeded to the shanty occupied by 
the storekeeper and presented my paper. The storekeeper 
declined to return to the store to supply him, and the 
Haida, becoming angry, rushed out uttering threats, and 
banged the door with such force that it almost gave way. 
This act so infuriated the storekeeper, who was also a man 
of a violent passion, that he seized a stick and rushed out 
after him. Fortunately I had only just returned to my 
hut, and saw the two closing in a deadly struggle. The 
white man endeavoured to strike again and again, but the 
Haida avoided his blows with cat-like agility, and, drawing 
his hunting-knife from his belt, was watching his oppor- 
tunity to use it upon his opponent when I rushed in 
between them. Being fresh and eager I succeeded in 
separating them, and hearing the angry shouts, my wife 
came to my help. With her aid we induced the store- 
keeper to return to his dianty, whilst the Haida stood like 
a tiger at bay staring after him and muttering << Mema- 
loose, Memaloose,^ which is the Chinook for << Sail, Kill."" 
He permitted me to lead him to my hut, where I endeavoured 
to calm him, and at the same time to warn him that should 
anything happen to the storekeeper he would be held re- 
sponsible, as I had witnessed what had occurred and had 
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heard his significant threat. I afterwards soooeeded in 
reconciling theni5 and the storekeeper confessed that he had 
permitted his temper to overcome him. Had I not been 
near, he would probably have lost his life in the fray, as 
other Haidas were rushing to aid their tribesman. 

It was at this time that we b^^an to experience the 
effects of the tainted atmosphere in which we were living. 
Our eldest child was seized with fever, which turned out to be 
an attack of typhoid. Anxious to prevent the overcrowding 
to which we had been subjected, I constructed a half door 
and hung it in position. This I fastened with a bolt so low 
down that it could not be opened from without. This 
simple contrivance debarred the usual inrush of visitors. 

As they crowded around to endeavour to obtain admis- 
sion, I pointed them to the sick diild and explained as 
best I could the position, which appeared to satisfy them. 
Notwithstanding all our efforts the symptoms grew worse, 
until we began to fear the worst. As the crisis approached 
we stood by him at midnight, and believing him to be 
dying, we commended him in prayer to our Heavenly 
Father. His breathing had ceased and no pulse could be 
felt, when suddenly a perspiration bq|^ to break out on 
his fordiead, and with a sigh almost inaudible the breath- 
ing slowly, and at first imperceptibly, returned. He had 
passed the crisis, and from that time he gradually recovered. 

Before he was convalescent, however, I was stricken down 
myself with the same dread disease. As my symptoms 
increased, fearing that I should become delirious, I in- 
structed my wife as to the future treatment. It was well 
I had done so, as shortly afterwards I became insendUe to 
my surroundings. While in this state a band of medicine 
men, who had learned of my illness, came and demanded 
admission. It was a critical moment. My wife knew that 
should they succeed in effecting an entrance all hope of 
recovery would be ended. They asserted that my iUness 
was caused by one of the evil spirits which had caused the 
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death of so many of the Haidos, and that they alone 
possessed the power to expel it. The leading medicine 
man, with his long hair rolled around a pair of horns, had 
his medicine rattle and charms in a bag which he generally 
carried when on his visits to the sick. His associates were 
also Similarly arrayed and prepared. 

Finding that my wife would not admit them, they 
attempted to force open the door, but I had expected 
just sudi attempts, and had consequently constructed the 
door strongly to resist such attacks. When they stretched 
over to endeavour to withdraw the bolt she pushed them 
off repeatedly. At length, uttering threats and denuncia- 
tions of death against us, they withdrew, and my life was 
saved. For had they succeeded in their attempts to enter 
they would have danced around and over me, accompany- 
ing their wild cries with their rattles, until I had succumbed. 
Or even had I survived such treatment and recovered, my 
influence would have been lost, as they would have pro- 
claimed throughout the camps that they had saved the 
white man^s life by casting out the demon of his disease. 

In a few days the crisis came, just as it had in the case 
of our child, and accompanied by the same symptoms. 
The delirium passed away and the fever graduaUy subsided, 
leaving me weak and low. How I longed for an egg or a 
little milk, but neither could be had. When in this state 
my friend the storekeeper ventured to look in on me. He 
kept away through fear, because he believed the word of 
the medicine men, who had proclaimed my approaching 
end throughout the camp, and in consequence he informed 
my wife that my death was certain. But notwithstandii^ 
medicine men and false friends I could cry out in faith, 
<< I shall not die, but live and declare the works of the 
Lord,^ as now I realised I should recover. 

In response to my appeal for a little fresh meat, he 
engaged to kiU a pig provided I should take half of it, 
which I gladly consented to do under the circumstances. 
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The following day he sent it over, and pleased at the pros- 
pect of a little fresh meat I seized my walking-stick and 
determined to take my first walk after my illness. The 
snow lay lightly on the ground, and I had just reached the 
confines of the encampment when I witnessed a sight from 
which I fled. The three remaining swine had dragged a 
corpse from its rude covering, and were engaged in devour- 
ing the remains. I returned to the hut, where I found 
dinner prepared. I was invited to partake of the longed- 
for dish, but I turned from it with loathing. When 
pressed for the reason of my refusal I was compelled to 
disclose the secret. The pork was quickly removed, and a 
passing Haida was presented with the entire supply, cooked 
and uncooked. No doubt he invited his friends to partake 
of the treat. But in such case I fear the old proverb that 
« ignorance is bliss ^ would not apply, as they must have 
known that these tmclean animals were cannibals gI the 
most degraded type. 

A few days after this event a large fleet of Haidas 
arrived from several other encampments to attend a great 
«< potlatch.**^ As they came by special invitation a great 
reception had been prepared for them. As their large 
canoes approached the shore, each propelled by from twelve 
to twenty rowers arranged in equal numbers on either side 
of the canoes, a skilful display of paddling was given. 
Now they made the stroke as one man, without causing 
the slightest sound or raising a ripple on the water, indi- 
cating the stealthy manner in which they approached their 
foes in a night attack ; then at a given signal, with a loud 
war whoop they dashed their paddles deep into the water, 
causing the foam to fly, whilst the canoes were almost lifted 
by the stroke as they made a united dash upon their sup- 
posed enemy. Instantly this was changed to a paean of 
triumph, whilst they kept in perfect time to the chant 
with their paddles; and lastly, they swept shoreward s, 
imitating the flight of the weary eagle by two strokes and 
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a rest between, alternated with three strokes and a pause. 
This exhibition was ended l^ every two oarsmen crossing 
their paddles in mid-air over the centre of their canoes as 
tliej touched the shore. 

The diie& and leading men occupied the seats between 
the rowerS) whilst the women and children, with their 
provisions and bedding, were accommodated on the bottom 
of the canoes, thus ballasting their lij^t craft. Several of 
the leading canoes had small cannon mounted on the bows. 
Erom these a salute was fired on nearing the shore ; but 
the concussion was too strong for one of the canoes, as it 
caused it to split almost from bow to stem, and would 
have proved serious had they not been so close to land. 
The occupants remained quite composed although the water 
was rushing in, and they succeeded in beaching the canoe 
just as she was sinking. But as the chanting and dancing 
were well sustained by the occupants of the other canoes 
this accident passed almost unperoeived by the others. 

Many of the dancers wore head-dresses and wooden 
masks of various patterns, but in every case the mask or 
head-dress indicates the crest to which the wearer belimgs. 
Thus the masks and head-dresses worn by the members of 
the eagle crest bear a resemblance to the eagle either by 
the likeness of the nose to the eaglets hook-shaped beak, or 
by the white eagle feathers surmounting the mask. The 
members of the finback-whale crest wear masks surmounted 
by a large fin ; whilst the wolf, the bear, and the frog are 
all well represented by the. members of the crests of which 
these are the signs. 

' It is not a little significant, however, to find how very 
closely the use of the ermine skin by the Indians of all 
the tribes on the north-west coast approaches the use of 
it in the state dresses of royalty and nobility in England. 
The hi^er the rank of an Indian chief, the greater the 
number of ermine skins he was entitled to wear attached 
to his MJceed^ or dancing dress, and hanging from it down 
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his back, in rows of three to six in width. The Master of 
the Robes in the English court is careful that neither duke, 
earl, or knight maj adorn himself with more ermine skins 
than is permitted by court etiquette. And, as it cannot 
be said that the Indians have adopted the custom from 
the whites, and we hesitate to admit that the whites have 
acquired it from the Indians, we can only recognise in it 
the similarity of human nature, and admit that here, 
indeed, the extremes meet in the tastes and adornments 
of the highest civilisation and the gay trappings of the 
untutored Indian chief. 

A great feast had been prepared for the visitors in 
the houses of the leading chiefs, and to t^s they led, 
preceded by the dancers. On entering, great fires of logs, 
piled several feet in height, diffused a glow of heat around, 
and the blaze was intensified by slaves pouring seal-oil 
and olachan grease in large quantities upon the fires. The 
visitors having been seated according to rank, their enter- 
tainers entered arrayed in their dancing costume, of which 
the most attractive objects were the dn^ung^ or dancing 
head-dress, and the shikeed^ or dancing robe. The crown* 
shaped receptacle on the top of each of the dancing head- 
dresses was well filled with the swan and eaglets down, 
and, as they danced in and around befi>re their guests, 
they bowed before each, causing a shower of the down 
to fall on each guest, a most significant mark of both 
peace and honour. Ihe dance was accompanied by the 
music of the chant and drum, whilst the words of the 
chant expressed their pleasure and the rank and record of 
their guests. When the Uhdatmay or down, had thus been 
scattered, their feasting began. 

It was not uncommon to place a small canoe filled with 
berries, preserved in grease and mixed with snow, before a 
number of their guests. The chief dishes were served up 
in wooden bowls and trenchers, skilfully carved, and inlaid 
with mother^f-pearl. Dried sahnon and halibut with 
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oladian grease followed, with boiled seaweed (dulse)^ also 
mixed with fish and grease^ and, lastly, as dessert, a bitter- 
tasting berry (hiig9itiiie)f beaten up with water until it 
became a mass of froth* This was eaten in a peculiar 
manner, with Icmg, narrow wooden spoons (shaped like 
miniature oars or paddles), being pressed out of the mouth 
and quickly drawn in again in order to expel part of the 
aar with which it is mixed. This is attended with an 
unusual sound, and in endeavouring to imitate and execute 
this native custom, the white man, if a guest, is seldora 
successful, and must be prepared to be greeted with salvos 
of laughter at his failure* 

The first item in the programme of this great « potlatch ^^ 
to which these viritors had been invited was the erection 
of a great totem or crest pole. Amongst all the tribes 
on the coast, none surpassed the Haidas in the ccmstruction 
and erection of these totems. In this, and in the design* 
ing and finishing of their large war canoes, the Haida 
Indians excelled all the coast tribes, whether in ftritish 
Columbia or on the Alaskan coast. They had one natural 
advantage, in the very fine cedar trees which were to be 
found on their islands. 

A tree, proportionate to the dimensions of the totem 
required, and free from large knots or blemishes, was first 
selected, roughly prepared, and conveyed to the camp, 
llien the chief of a crest dilBkring from that of the chief 
for whom the totem was to be carved, was invited to enter 
upon the work. If he was not sufficiently skilful himself, 
he called one or more of the most skilful of his *own 
crest to assist him in the undertaking. Having received 
instructions as to the various figures to be represented, 
their number and order, proceeding from base to top, the 
workmen commenced operations. 

In the carving of a totem pole very often a legend or 
tradition in which the ancestors of the chief and his crest 
were the chief actors is selected, and thus the totem is but 
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an illustration of the legend. In some villages may be seen 
totems surmounted by figures resembling men wearing tall 
hats. This indicates that the owner'^s ancestor or ancestors 
first saw the white men who are here represented. Stand- 
ing by a skilled carver on one occasion who had been 
engaged to carve a very elaborate totem^ I was surprised at 
the apparently reckless manner in which he cut and hewed 
away with a large axe as thou^ r^ardless of consequences. 
<* Where is your plan ? ^ I inqilired. << Are you not afraid 
to spoil your tree P"*^ « No,^ he replied ; « tilie white man, 
when about to make anything, first traces it on paper, but 
the Indian has all his plans here/^ as he significantly pointed 
to his forehead. 

Having cut out the outline rou^y with the axe, he 
then proceeded to finer workmanship with an adze, and on 
my last visit I found him polishing off a perfect pattern 
with the dried skin of the dogfish, which is mudi more 
effective for this purpose than sand-paper. When it is 
remembered that formerly all such work as the preparation 
and carving of their totem poles, the construction of their 
well-proportioned canoes, and the building and decoration 
of their dwellings, were executed with stone tools, it will 
appear less surprising that they can accomplish such work 
now with the improved tools and implements which the 
white man has introduced. The chief or chie6 who are 
engaged to carve the totem or crest pole are not paid until 
the <<potlatch^ takes place, lliey are then rewarded, 
not according to their time and labour, but rather according 
to their rank and the amount of property at the disposal of 
the chief for distribution to those who have been invited. 

But there were yet other customs amongst the Haidas 
connected with the ^ potlatch.^ One of these was tattooing. 
I had occasion to enter a lodge one morning shortly befinre 
a « potktch ^ took place, and was not a little surprised to 
see all around the lodge men in every attitude undeigoing 
this painful operation, some on the chest, some on the 
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back, and others on the arms, all being tattooed with the 
figures peculiar to their owA crest, which in this instance 
was the eagle and the beaver, as they belonged to the 
eagle crest. 

The operators were evidently quite expert in their work. 
Each of them had a number of thin strips of wood of 
various widths, in which needles were firmly fixed as teeth 
in a comb. Some of these sticks had but two or three 
needles, others more, according to the width of the pattern 
or device to be marked. The peculiar sound caused l^ 
such a number all pricking the skin of their subjects caused 
quite a nervous sensation in the bystander. Blood was 
flowing freely from many of them, and that it was rather a 
painful process was evidenced by their feces. Many were 
smoking, thus seeking to conceal their misery and console 
their feelings with the pipe. Others had their lips firmly 
compressed, but not one by either sign or sound indicated 
the painfulness of the process. Hiat the subsequent suf- 
fering when inflammation had set in was severe I discovered 
by a number of them coming to me for some application 
to subdue the swelling and soothe the irritation. This was 
caused by the poisonous colours which had been rubbed in. 

Not a few of the Haidas had their fiices tattooed when 
I first went amongst them, and these reminded me strongly 
of the Maories of New Zealand, but the few of these who 
now remain are ashamed of the disfigurement, especially on 
embracing Christianity. When the « potlatdi ^ took {dace 
these men who had been thus tattooed were rewarded by 
receiving blankets or other property proportionate to the 
honour which they had thus rendered to the ddef. But 
yet worse practices were sometimes resorted to in the erec^ 
tion of the totem at a great ^^potlatch.^ It was not 
uncommon formerly, when the opening had been dug out 
in whidi the totem was to be erected, to bind one or more 
slaves, either male or female, and cast them alive into the 
opening. Then, amidst shooting and clamour which drowned 
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the cries of the victims^ the great totem was hoisted up into 
position by hundreds of helpers and the opening around 
it filled in with stones and earth firmly beaten down. 

On one occasion a young woman, a slaye^ fled to our 
mission over one hundred miles in order to escape such a 
terrible fate. The night before the day fixed for her 
destruction she succeeded in launching a small canoe un- 
aided and unperceived, and fled. Hie punishments and 
privations whidi she had passed through had prostrated 
her» and although we used every means to restore her to 
health she succumbed to her injuries three weeks after her 
arrival. There was hope in her death, as we had with the 
assistance of another freed slave endeavoured to lead her to 
a saving knowledge of the Truth. With the introduction of 
the teachings of Christianity and the advance of civilisation 
the <<potlatch^ has heen denuded of all its worst associations. 

When the day for the great event has arrived all the 
property is brought forth and exhibited in heaps within 
and without the lodge. The guests are then arranged 
around according to the rank, their first or inner row being 
formed of the leading chiefs. Behind them sit the sub-chiefii 
or those of the second rank. Next appear the «haade^ 
or free men. Hiese are the counsellors to the chiefs. The 
next rows are arranged according to the social position in 
the tribe. On the outside are assembled the slaves. The 
presiding chief then delivers an introductory speech, re- 
counting the rank and deeds of his ancestors and his owq 
exploits and position amongst them. Not infrequently 
this opportunity is used to resent an insult either actual 
or supposed, or to inflict one. Tlie chiefs assistants, being 
sub-chiefs of his own crest, then call out the name of each 
recipient and the amount and description of property given. 

Often Urge numbers of slaves were first given away, then 
copper shields, furs, blankets either in bale or numbered, 
guns» rifles, canoes, and latterly, as currency has become 
more common amongst them, both gold and silver is dis- 
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tributed; also whole pieces of prints white calico, and 
flannel. These latter are generally torn up in pieces and 
strips, and given away to the rank and file, as also blankets, 
&c. At one of the latest <<potlatches,^ where I was permitted 
to enter and conduct a short service, I observed near to 
where I stood a wash-basin nearly full of silver, in one- 
dollar and half-dollar pieces, for the << potlatdi.^ Much has 
been said and writtoi, both for and against this custom, 
principally by outsiders who are unacquainted with the 
social life of the Indians. Having resided amongst them for 
three decades, and learned their languages, Tsimshean, Haida 
and Nishka, I can testify from knowledge and experience 
that the « potlatch ^ of to-day is not what it was in tiie past. 
The same may be said of the heathenism of the present as 
compared with that of a quarter of a century ago. Both 
have been reformed by the influence of Christianity. The 
tearing and devouring of dogs and human flesh was then 
almost a nightly practice in every heathen camp. Now 
it is unknown. Slavery has been abolished. Sorcery is 
ashamed to declare itself, and the medicine man has been 
denuded of all his terrors. 

Notwithstanding, the << potlatch ^ is a hindrance to the 
advancement of the Indian. The tribe or band which 
follows it cannot become thrifty or prosperous. It is a 
barrier to industry. Note the number of weeks lost 
to the Indians when they assemble for the << potlatch.^ 
During this time they are almost constantly engaged* in 
gambling. How are they clothed? For .the most part 
they have only a dirty Uanket thrown around them, and 
their habits are filthy, very seldom attempting to wash 
themselves or dothii^. The heathen « potlatch ^ is incom- 
patible with Christianity and civilisation. It taids to 
demoralise and d^prade its followers, and it has been proved 
that the civilised and industrious Indian earns and expends 
five times more than the devotee who wastes his life in the 
practice of the << potlatch.^ 
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Ha who 'mid the raging billows 

Walked upon the sea, 
Still can hush oar wildest tempest 



As on 

r I Y^ WARDS the end of March there was a stir in the 
I camp* The canoe builders, who had been working 
on tiieir canoes ever since the close of the great 
<« potlatch,^^ had finished their work, and all along the 
shore in front of the camp their canoes lay ready Ibr 
launching. Some of them were large, some of medium 
size, and some small, ranging from fifty feet in length and 
six and a half feet beam, down to half this size and less. 
The largest were for ocean travelling and freight, and 
resembled the old war canoes; whilst thoae of medium 
size were used for hunting the fur seal and sea otter. All 
were perfect in outline and beautiful in construction. The 
late Admiral Prevost ouce remarked to me, when looking at 
a large Haida canoe, that it was as perfect in outline as an 
^ Atlantic greyhound,^ which is the term commonly used 
to describe the large and fast steamers now running be^ 
tween Europe and America. And yet the Haidas were 
able before the advent of the white men to turn out their 
canoes as perfectly with thdr stone tools as they do now 
with steeL 

During my stay on the islands a large war canoe was 
found in the forest almost completed, with the stone adzes, 
hammers, and chisels as left in it. It was concluded by 
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the Haidas who found it that it was being constructed 
when the first great smallpox epidemic visited the islands^ 
and all the workmen had perished. The stumps of some 
trees may still be pointed out which bear the unmistakable 
marks of having been cut down with the stone axe of the 
past. 

In their canoes then, thus prepared, the Haidas were 
about to cross to the shores of the mainland. Their object 
was not, like that of the past, to kill and plunder and 
enslave, but rather to visit the great olachan fishery on 
the Naas River and procure a supply of the oil extracted 
from this little fish. 

As my wife was sufiering from a painful ailment, and I 
was anxious for a change on my own account as well as for 
our diild after our recovery from typhoid, we determined 
to embark with than. Though our first winter had been 
a mort trying time, yet we were not discouraged. We 
had succeeded, in the fiice of much opposition, especially 
from the medicine men, in establishing the Mission. I 
had gained an influ^ice with several of the leading chiefs, 
two of whom had permitted me to conduct services in their 
lodges, which were the largest in the camp, and I had 
made cmisiderable progress in acquiring a knowledge of the 
language. The fears of the captain of the steamer which 
had brought us over five months previously had proved 
unfounded* as instead of being murdered we were about to 
take our passage with the Haida fleet instead of waiting 
for his return. So, like the first great missionary, we were 
enabled <« to thank God and take courage.^ 

As the weather at this season of the year is usually 
roU|^ and uncertain, consultations were held night and 
morning by the weather-wise among them, and at length, 
on the S9th of March, early in the morning some thirty 
large canoes started. The Haidas are as careful as coura- 
geous in their adventures on the ocean, and so meet with 
but few accidents in their canoe voyages. Before starting 
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cm a voyage they exchange their children and other rela- 
tives with one another for the occasion. This hinds them 
together in a common interest, and unites them in the 
hour of danger when overtaken by a storm. 

We started with a favourable wind, and had travelled 
through Dixon^s Entrance to the north of the islands for 
some thirty miles, when suddenly we saw the leading canoes 
turning and heading for the shore near the north-eastern 
point of the islands known as «Rose Point ^ or <<Roae 
Spit.^ All the fleet followed the leadership of those in 
front, and made for the shore also. On landing explana- 
tions were demanded by those who were anxious to proceed 
as to why the leaders had changed their course f Eden- 
shew, the chief whose canoe had first turned, explained that 
he had seen a small cloud moving rapidly from the north- 
east, which had decided his action ; and as they all knew 
that Edenshew was no mean authority in sudi matters, 
furth^r explanations were unnecessary. 

We had embarked with chief Weah in his large canoe. 
He was himself both steersman and captain. He no longer 
regarded me with suspicion. I had attended his aged 
mother, who could not have been far short of one hundred 
years old when she died. Her hair was as while as wool 
with age, a most unusual feature in an Indian. At her 
own request her friends had prepared a box-shaped coffili 
for her body long before she died, and this was placed 
alongside where she lay. I had acquired sufScient know-* 
ledge of the language to enable me to point her to Him 
who is '<the Way, the Truth, and the Life.'' After this, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the medicine men, he 
had permitted me to conduct an occasional service in his 
great lodge. Probably, it had dawned upcm him that after 
all I had not come too late, as he had asserted at my first 
vimt. On this occasion he was accompanied by his two 
nieces, and the husband of the eldest, also two of his 
slaves, and our party, making a total of ten. 
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All was now buttle and excitement along the beach; 
diflcharging their freight, hauling up their canoe8» erecting 
flails for shelter, and gathering wood for camp-fires, engaged 
the energy of all. After, which, when all had settled down 
in groups around large fires, the cooking and preparation 
of the evening meal was proceeded with. We feasted on 
the flesh of the fiir seal which some of the tribe had shot 
during the day. It is not so oily as the ordinary hair 
seal, and is therefore more palatable. 

We had had a rather roug^ passage, and the children's 
caps had been carried off by the wind, as well as some 
loose articles, so that we were not sorry to land. I con- 
ducted a short sorrioe on the shore before all turned in 
for the night. It was a novel experience for the Haidas. 
The following morning the wind was feir but strong, which 
caused a heavy surf, and rendered embarkation difficult. 
One canoe, in oideavouring to get off, was smashed to 
pieces ; the occupants with difficulty were rescued, but all 
their goods and effects were lost They were left stand- 
ing cm the shore in dire distress, and nothing remained 
for them but to walk back again thirty miles to the 
nearest camp. 

I saw that our canoe was likely to meet a similar fiite, 
so, calling on two slaves and Macaie to assist me, we rushed 
into the surf, two of us on either side of the canoe, and 
held on to it, the incoming waves, as they rolled shoreward, 
lifting us with the canoe, but as the waves receded we were 
enaUed to steady the subsidence of the canoe on the beach. 
Hastily embarking our party and effects, we watched our 
opportunity, and pushed out cm the. crest of a wave as it 
re^Bded, and thus escaped the fete of our fellow voyagers. 
I was wet up to the waist, and, being unable to divest 
myself of my wet clothing, I mrapped a rug around me, 
and, seising a paddle, I pulled vigoroisly in order to prevent 
a cjiill, as I had not quite recovered from the effects of 
the fever. But as the water had been intensdy cold, I 
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was seized with a aeirere cramp which lasted for about half 
an hour. 

We coBtiiiued to paddle for fourteen hourS) wlien a good 
faroexe sprai^ up^ wUch increased to half a gale, and caused 
us to diip some wator owing to the waves which hroke 
over us, and this kept one of the slaves busy baiUng it out. 
We reached the outer islands long past midnigfat, all weaiy, 
exhausted, and wet. Fprtunatelj the diildren had laUen 
asleep, which rendered them unconscious of their miswy . 
Owing to the heavy sea which had been nmning during 
the Afternoon, all were so dissy that we had to crawl up 
from the canoe on all fours. We kindled a fire, and I 
hastened to prepare some hot tea, but beCcffe it was ready 
all were sound adeep. 

Hie following morning beb^ Satiuday, we re-embarked 
and, with a fine day and a fiiTOuring fareeee, reached 
Fort Simpson at about 6 p.m., having been out just three 
days in making the passage. Fmding no surgical aid 
available at Fort Simpson, I was compeUed to p e rfor m a 
small operation, under which my wife fell away in a feint, 
but instant relief was afibrded, and a good night^s rest 
gained. Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, who were then in charge 
at the Fort, showed us every kindness, and under the care 
of this lady my wife rapidly regained straigth and spirits. 

llie following day being Sunday, I conducted a Tsim- 
shean service by special request in the Methodist Church, 
as the resident missionary was absent. A large number of 
my Haidas were present. This was the first occasion on 
which the Tsimsheans were addressed in their new churdi 
by a white missionary speaking to them in their own 
tongue, as their own missionary had not yet acquired their 
language suflBciently to speak witliout an interjNwter. In 
the afternoon I conducted an open-«ir aervioe fw the 
Haidas on the diore in front of the Fort, a large number 
of Tsimsheans being also present. H««, on the very spot 
where they had formerly met in deadly strife in the con- 
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flicts in the past, they were mm united in learning the 
message of Him whose advent was first announced with 
^ peaee on earth and good will to men."^ On the follow- 
ing day we embarked for Metlakahtla» where we reoeiyed a 
hearty welcome, though all were surprised at our having 
made the passage by canoe so early in the year. 

Tboa our first winter among the Haidas had been com- 
pleted, and we had proved the promise of His jHresenoe, 
«< Lo, I am with you all the days.^ In much weakness we 
had raised the banner of the Cross amongst the Haidas. 
We realised that the seed sown in weakness would yet be 
raised in power, and in this £dth I at once commenced to 
make preparations to return as socm as possible, and erect 
a Mission-house on the islands. The remembrance of 
what we had endured in the <<hut^ during the preceding 
winter was a sufficient stimulus to rouse me to action. 

But first I resolved to visit the Indians gathered at the 
olachan fishery on the lower Nass Riv^ , whither the 
Haidas had also gone. Here I renewed my acquaintance 
with the Tiamsheans, among whom I had laboured for 
several years. Here also I had the pleasure of meeting a 
brother missionary, the Rev. R. Tomlinson, and his wife, 
who had proved herself a faithful missionary and helpmeet 
to her husband in the Nishka Mission. 

As we had no Mission-house then at the fishery, I spent 
my time amongst them, visiting from camp to camp, 
conducting service^ and prescribing medicine for the sick. 
On my retun to Metlakahtla, I engaged a Trimshean 
Indian who could square timber and otherwise assist me in 
the erection of the proposed Mission-house' on the idands. 
As the Stikeen gold excitement was just then arising, we 
found that the steamer was on her way to Wrangle at the 
mouth ol the Stikeen River with a large number of miners 
isnxious to reach the new Eldorado in time to avail them- 
selves of the fikvouraUe season. 

Wrangle had been a large encampment of the TUngit 
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Indians, of which Kinnanook was the chief; but the arrival 
of a large number of miners and of thoae of doubtful char- 
acter who generally follow such a rushy had not tended to 
benefit the tribe, like the chiefs of many of the coast 
tribes, Kinnanook derived much profit from the inland In- 
dians on the upper reaches of the river. These were not 
permitted to come down to the coast to trade their furs, 
but the chiefi near the mouth of the river of which Kinna- 
nook was the head, supplied them with such articles as they 
most needed, and took their furs in exchange. Brom this 
the coast chiefs reaped a large revenue, as the furs from 
the interior are always superior to the furs obtained on the 
coast, and secure higher prices. 

This is especially true of the marten, the mink, and the 
silver fox. The advent of the miners, and consequent 
opening up of the country, had efiectually changed all this, 
as stores for the supply of the miners had been started on the 
upper river, and here the Indian hunters received a fair 
market value for their furs ; and consequently their income 
had improved whilst that of the coast tribes had propor- 
tionately diminished. In addition, the introduction of 
strong drink, • with all its attendant evils, had degraded 
many of the tribe, so that they were but little better than 
the Indians I had seen in the vicinity of the large white 
centres. 

The United States Government had also stationed a 
garrison at this point, as also at Tongass and Sitka, and 
these, thou(^ preserving law and order along the Alaskan 
coast, had not tended to improve the moral conditicm of 

the IndiAna 

Finding that our steamer had to wait some hours for 
a party of miners expected from the interior, we decided 
to conduct a service. This was held in the head chiers 
house, and we were encouraged to see the Commandant of 
the garrison preset, accompanied by one of his officers. 
They evinced much interest in the effi>rts to evangelise 
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and elevate the Indian tribes. Afterwards, together with 
a Methodist missionary who was a fellow-passenger on the 
same steamer, we held an English service for the miners 
in a building known as the ^ Dance House.^ It was well 
filled hj a most attentive aadience, and at the close quite 
a number of those brave picmeers pressed forward to saj 
good-bye. Several of them expressed their thanks, 
stating it might be their last opportunity, as they were 
going to an unknown region, and probably some of them 
would succumb to sickness and exposure there. 

The Presbyterian Church of the United States not long 
after this established a Mission here, which was, I believe, 
the first Mission begun by the Churches of the United States 
in Alaska. The Alaskan coast tribes from Taku and 
Chilkat had bq|;ged for teachers some years previously 
during their trading visits to our Missimi at Metlakahtla, 
and we had forwarded their petition, and pointed out their 
need in a letter to the American Board of Missions. This 
letter was signed by Messrs. Duncan, Tomlinson, and my- 
self, as we were the only missionaries then labouring on 
the North-West coast 

As yet the Churches of the United States had not 
realised their responsibility and opp<nrtunity regarding 
Alaska. Now all the Churches of the States are labouring 
together in the work of evangelisation, and the United 
States Grovemment has assisted their efibrts in the work 
of education, and a large central Industrial Boarding 
School for Indian diildren has long been established at 
Sitka^ and a similar institution had been established at 
Wrangle for girls, under Mrs. McFarlane, who was the 
first superintendent. It was a very necessary step in 
order to rescue them from the temptations with which the 
new order of things now surround than. 

Tliis institution was ably conducted by the lady mis- 
sionaries, who did a good work in it, but after some years 
it was destroyed by fire. The names of Dr. Sheldon 
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Jackson, Mrs. McFarlane, and the Rev. S. H. Young and 
D. F. McFarUne, with other ooarageoua and adf-denying 
labourers, deserve to be recorded as the pioneers of mia- 
sionary work in Alaska. In oonnecticm wiUi the Protestant 
Episcopal CSinrch of the States, the labours of Bishop Rowe 
and his misaionaiy staff are well known. 

On my return to Massett, my first object was to select 
a suitable rite for our proposed Misrion-house. Reluctantly 
I was compelled to pass over the best rites, owing to tin 
remains of the dead which were to be lound scattered over 
the cleared land around the camp. We selected a rite <m 
a raised plateau on' the edge of the forest bdund tlie 
village, and succeeded in inducing a number of the young 
men to assist us in clearing it« 

But the Haidas were not familiar with regular work, 
and we had to be content with an oocarional spurt. I 
succeeded, however, in persuading some of them to procure 
me a raft of cedar logs, and, having provided myself with 
a whip ^w, I constructed a saw-pit, imd tau^^t them how 
to saw every log just down the centre, having first hewn 
off two rides. In building I erected tliese, all being made 
equal in length, with the sawn rides turned inwards, thus 
giving me a smooth surfiftce on the interior. By first 
placing the wall-plate in porition, each upright was spiked 
to this, and thus my walls stood firm. 

I was unfortunate, however, in my sawyers, as one after 
another they were seized with hsemorrhage, caused probably 
by the continual up and down motion of the arms acting 
upon the longs. The medicine men were not riow in 
making use of this to my disadvantage, by assuring them 
that it was owing to my sorcery, as I was endeavouring to 
kill them. 

With the aid of my Trimshean, who was a good workman 
and a faithful Christian, I encouraged them to resume 
work. I had some difficulty in persuading them to rest 
<Mi Sunday. Hitherto every day had been alike to them, 
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and as my Dance Houae liad now been tranafonned and 
pMpaiwl for oor Mrvioesy I was anicious to aenmUe aa many 
aa I oould Ibr.inairuetion. Aooordingly I had a flagstaff 
erectedy and* having provided myself with two flags, one 
small and one laz^gSi I paUidy annomioed tliat the smaller 
ensign would be dispUyed on the Saturday, whilst this lai^ 
flag would be hanled op on the day of rest 

Fiom this, Saturday' became known as ««Sunday ga 
hwitaoo;' or «<little Sunday^ whilst the Sunday proper 
became known as MSmntlflai shanaotang^ or ^the rest 
daj^"*^ It is interesting to note in this connection that 
the Tsimsheans had learned to designate Sunday as t^hali 
kanootk^ or <«tlie dress day "^ i»ior to the advent of the 
ndmionary ; but under Christian teaching Sunday is known 
by a term similar in meaning to the Haida, vis. «<hall 
squait>kaehai^ or **ibm day of rest^ In the same way 
the Tsimidieans had acquired from the employees of the 
Hudran^s Bay Company the idea that Christmas was the 
great dress day, or ** Wekixim hali-kanootk,^ and from the 
Tdmsheans the Haidas had learned of this. Consequently 
my oongrcKation at the first CSiristmas service on Queeii 
Charlotte Islands was the most singuhar I have ever minis* 
tend to. 

As the Dance House had been folly prepared for service, 
I sent out messengers to announce the service, and informed 
them of the occasion. I had induced two fine young chiefs, 
who had evinced their dssite to help me, to act as stewards 
or sidesmen, and to prsserve order. 

As the Haidas began to crowd in, I was surprised at the 
strange garments in which many of them were dotfaed. A 
snh-duef entered arrayed in a dressing-gown with a large 
old-style pattern on it, reminding one of the garbs worn 
by the victims ot the Inquisition when proceeding to an 
mdo dajh He was followed by his wife, with a bright 
counterpane fastened around her by a girdle of tope* Next 
my attention was attracted by musical founds approaching, 
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and a young lad» the son of a leading chiefs entered in a 
harlequin^s dreas of manj coloursy trimmed around with 
manj small beUs, which jingled and tinkled with his every 
movmnent, and which attracted the attention 0t alL The 
next most striking figure was that of an old chief, gaunt 
and of great stature, dressed in an admiraTs uniliMrmf 
which was much too small for him. Hie sleeres of the 
coat only extended below his elbows, whilst the epaukttes 
stood out from his neck somewhat like a horse oollart and 
the trousers only rea«Jied a little below his knees. On the 
back of his head a taU beaver hat was fiutened, to prevent 
it from ffiJling off, as it was ako too small. He evidently 
considered himself a most important personage, as he waited 
till one of the attendants approached and conducted him 
to a seat. 

All shapes and colours of garbs were in evidence, e^ieci- 
ally naval and military uniforms of English and United 
States patterns. I was reminded rather of a fancy dress 
ball than of a congregation gathered for a religious service. 
But the most striking figure was yet to come. The 
building was crowded, and I had just stood up to oom^ 
menoe the service, when the door was thrown open, and a 
leading medicine man appeared, arrayed in a white surplice. 
His long hair, significant of his craift, was rolled around a 
pair of horns, whidi extended out from eith» side of his 
head at the back, giving him a demoniacal appearance. 
He advanced steadily, without looking to either side, and 
made his way towards the platform on which I stood. 
Sudd^J, it SLw »p« .» It h. ca»id«d tt U. right 
to occupy a place beside me, because of his robe of office. 
To my great relief, however, he stopped short, and took his 
seat just beside the platform. 

With some difficulty I collected my thoughts, and pro- 
ceeded with the service, which was indeed unique^ whether 
as regarded the building, the congregation, or the occasion. 
They had obtained these dresses and uniforms by barter 
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with the southern tribes during their annual expeditions to 
the south. The surplice which the medicine man appeared 
in had probably been stolen^ and then sold to the Indians. 
But these showed that they were beginning to realise the 
necessity of something more suitable in which to amy 
themsehres than a bearskin or a blanket. And I never saw 
these again. Before the next Christmas came rounds the 
Haidas had become more enlightened in regard at least 
to dress. 

One of their objections to the reception of the truths of 
Christianity was that it had impoverished the Indians who 
had abandoned the ^potlatch^ and the old heathen cua- 
toms» and had accepted it. « Formerly^^ I was to]d» << the 
Tsimshean lodges were well fumidied with boxes all filled 
with blankets and other property, but now their diests are 
empty. Our chests are well filled now, but, if we become 
Chrirtians, we too shall be poor."" <« Yes,'' I replied, <«but 
the Tsimsheans have all good clothing now, both for 
Sundays and dress days, and alM> for working in, and 
their houses are more comfortable and better fiurnished. 
lliis is better than helping up blankets for the < potlatdi.' 
And after a < potlatch ' you are really poor, tea you have 
given away all you had.^ 

This lesson was learned, if not then, yet afterwards. 
For the Haidas as heathen were the most cleanly in their 
haUts of any tribes on the coast. And as Christians they 
are yet in the van. 
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CHAPTER XII 

A CANOE CATASTROPHE 

'' So on I go not knowing, I would not if I might ; 
I'd ntber walk in the daric with €M« 
Than go alone in the light 
Pd rather walk by fiiith with Him 
Than go alone by sight*' 

— M. G. Brainard. 

OUR Mission-liouae was fast approacfaiiig completion 
when one day I waa surpriaed io hear a cry of 
(( Yetz haada ! "" « Yeta haiida ! ^ — »< A white man ! ^ 
^ A white man ! ^ Proceeding towards the shmrey I saw a 
white man disembark from a canoe whidi had just arriTed. 
I found he was a chief factor of the Hudson^s Bay Company. 
He was on a tour of inqtection^ and on arrival at Port 
Simpson had heard that I had crossed several times to the 
Queen Charlotte Islands by canoe, and| being anxious to 
visit the post theie» he decided to make the passage in the 
same way. Accordingly he engaged a canoe and a crew 
of six Tsimshean Indians, one of whom, a diief named 
Shashak, was the owner of the canoe and captain. 

As he informed me that he intended remaining about a 
fortnight on the islands, I arranged to accompany him on 
his return to the mainland, together with the Tsimshean 
whom I had brought over. He was very much gratified 
at this arrangement, as he had found it difficult to com- 
municate with his captain and crew, not knowing anything 
of their language, whilst they knew nothing of CS^ook, 
which is the trading jargon of the Company with the 
Indians. He was present at the Haida services on the 
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Sunday, and was much surprised at tine large oongregaiioo 
of Haidasy and the order and attention manifestad. But 
in J arrangement to accompany him on his return to the 
mainland was frustrated in a remarkable manner. WUlst 
seated at breakfast early one morning, suddenly a yioknt 
gale burst in from the south-east The first gust AoA 
our shanty, and carried away the diimney of our stove* I 
called to my assistant to follow me, ^nd ruflhed away to 
hare the rafters, which had been just erected, braced and 
secured. But on reaching the ridge which afforded a view 
of our new building, a yet stronger gust came which almost 
lifted me off the ground, and instantly I saw the first pair 
of rafters giving way and fiUling against the next pair, 
which in turn gave way in like manner, bearing down the 
next, and with the increasing momentum of the weight and 
wind the whole fourteen pair of rafters fell with a crash 
which threatened the destruction of the entire building. 
The Haidas came rushing up in large numbers, and with 
them came my white friend and his Tsimsfaean crew. A 
large shoal of dogfish had been stranded on the shore 
during the preceding ni^t, and the Haidas had been 
engaged in gathering them in heaps when the gale struck, 
and they had been attracted by the noise of the falling 
building. 

I came down frrom where I had been inspecting the 
damage, and informed my friend that I had abandoned all 
hope of embarking with him, as I could not now leave the 
structure until the damage had been repaired. He was 
greatly disappobted, and trusted my Haida workmen might 
by themselves re-erect the fitUen: rafteis. But this was not 
the only injury, as in their fall they hadstcamed the entife 
framework and forced the lower walls out of plumb. So 
that I could not alter my decision. I little thought then 
that life or death depended on it. But so it proved. 

Early on the morning of the following Friday, he 
embarked with Ub crew of six Tsimsheans. But thsy 
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never reached their destination. When about thirty-five 
miles from Maaaett, the wind increased and yeered round to 
the south, raising a rough sea, and being anxious to sail 
close to the wind in opder to reach Dundas Uand, thejr 
hoisted a second sail on their canoe. This proved too 
great a strain for the craft, and a strong gust of wind striking 
it at the same moment with a heavy sea, the upper peirt of 
the canoe was wrenched from the lower, and all tihe occupants 
were left struggling in the waves* 

I had called on him the evening before he embarked, 
and endeavoured to dissuade him from starting, as I appre- 
hended boisterous weather. My little aneroid, which had 
often proved useful to me in my voyages, had been steadily 
falling, and a bank of fog hung over the valley behind the 
camp. This to the Haidas was always a sign of bad 
weather. 

But yet another cause had induced me to visit the 
dwelling in which my friend and his crew were encamped* 
He had been anxious to witness a Haida dance, as he in formed 
the officer in charge of the post that, judging from the influ- 
ence I was gaining amongst them, there would be but little 
hope of again witnessing sudi a performance in the future. 
I regretted his action, for I knew all the baneful practices 
of heathenism with which sudi a dance was associated. A 
few responded, but these were paid, and amongst those who 
declined to be present were his entire crew, with only one 
exception. 

Admiring their consistency, I invited my Tsimshean 
workman to accompany me, and together we conducted an 
evening service of prayer and praise. Before we had con- 
cluded, our friends returned firom the dance, and beat a 
hasty retreat when they found how we were engaged. 
Probably none of them surmised that it would be their 
last opportunity for such a service again on earth. But 
may we not believe they were but tuning their hearts 
to join in the spiritual praises of the inner sanctuary* 
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The only survivor infomied me afterwards that when 
tossed about on the waves, lashed to a piece of bn^Len 
canoe, the memories of that prayer meeting encouraged 
him to struggle on, and he never abandoned hope. 

It appeared, from this man^s account of the wreck, that 
aftor die canoe had broken up they all dung to it, and 
succeeded in ladling the pieces together with the sail ropes. 
Some of them were enabled to dimb up on the broken 
canoe and paddle a little, whilst the others (including the 
Hudson's Bfty Company's officer and the chief) dung to 
the wreck with only their hands and shouldera out of the 
water. 

Our white friend, Mr. Williams, realising that they were 
lace to face with death, noUy rose to the occasion, and 
called upon his crew to join him in song. And there 
amid the storm they raised the song of praise which has 
been so often used on similar occasions : 



" Jmxu, lover of my soal, 

Let mo to Thy bosom iy, 
While the neerer waten roll. 

While the tempert atill is high ; 
Hide me, O my Saviour, hide. 

Till the storm of lift is pest ; 
Safo into the haven fuide^ 

0| receive my soul at last" 

Hie Indians knew this old familiar hjnonn, as it was 
among the earUest tranalated. He then took off his hat, 
and, casting it upon the water, called upcm the Indians 
to join him in prayer. And whilst he prayed in English, 
they responded in their own tongue, the Tsimshean ; after 
which he cried ^ Good -bye, boys,^ and, relinquishing 
his hold upon the wreck, floated for a few moments and 
then disappeared. Siortly after, the chief, whose canoe 
it was, fell off exhausted with the wavea which were wash- 
ing over them, thus leaving five of th^n hanging on to the 
broken canoe. 

As the evening drew on, and the shades oi night began 
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to gather, one of them became demented, and, notwith- 
standing the efforts ot the others to prevent him, drew 
his hanttng-knife from his belt and severed the ropes 
which held the wreck together. The canoe thereupon 
fen asunder, three of the natives clinging to one part 
(one of whom was the Indian who had thus divided them), 
whilst the sorvivor, with another, drifted away upon the 
other section of the broken canoe. For a Aort time eadi 
party could see the other now and again as they rose on 
the crest of a wave, and then they were lost to sight, to 
meet no more in this life. 

We shall record the story of the survivor in his own 
words: <<My companion then began to talk at random, 
and to pray to the sea-gulls which sometimes flew around 
i», crying to them to save him. And although we were 
far from land (only the moimtains of Prince of Wales 
Island, in Aladca, showing, as we were tossed up on the 
waves), yet I had always a presentiment that I would be 
saved. Some words that you spoke in the address you 
gave us the evening before we embarked remained in my 
memory and encouraged me to hope. I had lashed myself 
to the wreck shortly after we bad parted from our friends, 
and it was well I did so, as, when night fell, I lost con- 



<< Early in the morning I was aroused to consciousness 
again by the warmth of the sun, and found myself still 
lashed to the piece of the wreck which had been drifted on 
a point of rock to the south of Prince of Wales Island. I 
was in a stupor, and thouf^t it was a dream. But as I 
looked at my surroundings, and found that I was lashed to 
the pieoe of broken canoe, my memory returned with all the 
terrible experiences of the preceding day, and I realised 
that I was saved. 

« Just then I was aroused from my reverie by a wave 
of the rising tide washing over my feet, and'I tdt that the 
sea might yet overtake and engulf me. My first effort 
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waft to detach myaelf from the portion of the wreck, but I 
finmd that my body was ao sore and my hands and feet 
•0 nmnb that I could not move them. Bat I struggled 
lesolntelyy and at length succeeded in catting the lashings 
wfaieh bound me, and timi inch by inch I crawled up the 
roeks» barely keeping in advance of the rising tide» until I 
reached the h]{^-water mark, where I knew I was safe. 
Hare I found the sldn and bones of a deer which had 
been devoured by the wolves, and I seised a bone and 
endeavoured to Imak it on the rocks in order to suck ihe 
marrow, but I failed frcm weakness and exhaustion. 

« I then gnawed the skin, and continued to do so until I 
fell asleep with the exertion. I must have slept twenty- 
four hoivs, for whm I awoke it was morning again, and I 
was so refreshed with the rest that I was enabled to creep 
along the shore and seek for roots. These I ate, but my 
thirst was so intense that I felt I should die unless I found 
water. I found a little rain water in the hollow of a rock 
above the tide-mark^ which, thoi:^h rendered brackidi by 
the spray^ yet quenched my thirst So<hi I was enabled 
to stand and walk a little, though with pain. My first 
thou^t was to know how to move away from this barren 
and lonely shore, and I determined to construct a raft with 
driftwood, of whkik there was an abundance in the bays 
and fissures amongst the rocks. But whilst engaged in 
cutting some green withes and branches with which to lash 
my raft together, I stumbled against a small canoe which 
was hidden away in the undergrowth. It had been left 
there by the fur seal hunters, and I kndt down and thanked 
God for it, as I felt it was left specially for me.^ 

Such was the story of his escape from the death which 
befell all Ins friends and fellow-voyagers. He succeeded in 
lamirihing his canoe and provisioned himself with shell-fish, 
and by coasting alcmg in calm spells he reached an encamp- 
ment from which all the Indians ware absent. He succeeded 
in entering one of the houses by removing a board in the 
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wallf but £Buled to find any food. Continuing his joanie7» 
lie At kngth readied a Tillage of the Tlingit Indians. A 
number of them came down and looked at the strange 
arriral with astonishment. And well they might. Almost 
naked, with his face and arms skinned from the friction 
with the broken canoe and the long immersion in the salt 
water, his own friends could not have known him. As 
their language was unknown to him, he inquired in ihe 
Chinook jargon if any of them had been to P<nrt Simpson 
lately? They replied in the affirmative, and, probably 
suspecting the connection, informed him that the Taim« 
sheans were uneasy about six of their fellow-tribesmen who 
had accompanied a white man in a voyage to the Queen 
Charlotte Islands, but had not returned, though long over- 
due. He then informed them in a few words of the loss 
of the entire party except himself, and begged them to 
convey him to Port Simpson, where they should be well 
rewarded by his tribe. 

They carried him up to their camp, and {Hrepared food 
for him. Whilst partaking of it he fiiinted away, and on 
reviving he found a medicine man with his rattle and 
enchantments practising over him. He beckoned to him 
to cease, and informed them he had no faith in the heathen 
customs as h^ was a Christian, but repeated his request to 
be conveyed to his tribe. They acceded to his request, 
and, strange to relate, he was brought to Port Simpson at 
the same hour that I arrived at Metlakahtla, having passed 
over the same route which they had attempted : 117 miles 
in fifteen hours. We had had a narrow escape, as in a 
rough sea, with a new and untried canoe, on alarm was 
raised that our frail craft had split in falling from a wave 
into the trough of the sea. Instantly all was commotion, 
and the sail was at once lowered and taken down, whilst 
signals for help were made to the nearest canoe. 

On their arrival we transferred some of our freight to 
them, and examined our canoe for the damage. It had 
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been caused by the strain on a weak spot where three 
knots in the wood in a straight line rendered it liable to 
split under a strain of weather (ht in a heavy sea. We 
changed with our luggage to the other canoe» and continued 
our journey, making our destination in record time ; only 
to find that our friends, who had kft ten days in advance 
of us, had never arrived, I had given them letters to 
friends on the mainland, but they had not been delivered. 
The following morning, whilst making preparations to send 
off a party of Indians to make inquiry along the coast, a 
large canoe, fuUy manned, was seen approaching, and the 
manner in which they were padding betokened that they 
carried important tidings. It was to inform me of the 
arrival of the survivor, and of bis report of the loss of all 
who had accompanied him, and also to beg of me to return 
with them, as they feared their friend would not survive 
his lengthened exposure and hardships. They had learned 
of ipy arrival from a canoe winch had left Massett with 
me, and as the rumour had spread that I had also been 
loot, there was much excitement. 

I accompanied them to Fort Simpson, and found the 
survivor very weak and unable to speak above a whisper. 
His face, arms, and legs were skinned and bruised with his 
long exposure and struggle for life. I remained with him, 
and attended to him until he was out of danger. Thus, 
owing to the damage wrought by the sudden gale of that 
June morning, which at the time was regarded as a mis- 
fortune, we were prevented 'from embarking on a journey 
which would most probably have proved fatal to us, as it 
had to an the ill-fated occupants of the canoe with this 
striking exception. And it was indeed fortunate that his 
life was spared, as had all perished, the Tsimsheans would 
moot surely have believed that they had perished at the 
hands of their old foes, the Haidas ; and thus strife and 
bitterness would have arisen which might have caused the 
sacrifice of many lives. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

RETURN TO QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS 

'* Onoe Tliy •errants toil'd In rowing, 

On the GalilMn Sea, 
Waye» rose high^ rough windi wero Mowingi 

How thej loogod, O Lord, for Thee : 
Lord, still toil thy song and daughtersi 

On the world's dark tronUed sea, 
And 'mid roars of winds and waters, 

8tai thej look and long for Thee." 

HAVING prepared such things as were necessary for 
the comidetion of the Mission-house, I sazed the 
opportunity of the return of the Haida fleet to 
the islands to accompany them. There was but ooe canoi^ 
that I cared to travel by, which was that belonging to 
Chief Edensbew and his son Cowhoe, with several of his 
slaves as crew. All the others were old canoes, whidi the 
Haidas had taken in part exchange for the new canoes 
which they had brought over from the Islands for sale or 
barter. This they did r^^ularly year by year. As they 
gradually abandoned their marauding and slave-hunting 
expeditions, they applied themselves principally to canoe 
building} when not engaged in the pursuit of the sea otter 
and fur seal. The fine red cedar trees which attain such 
immense proportions on the Queen Charlotte Islands afforded 
ample material for the development of their ability in the 
building and construction of the finest canoes in the world* 
It was this advantage and ability, united to their fierce wd 
irarlike disposition, which made them the pirates of the 
coast in the past. A whole fleet of new canoes are brought 
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oi^er annually, and sold to the mainland Indians, one proviso 
demanded in the payment being an old canoe or derelict, 
in which to make the return voyage to the Islands. Having 
obtained the old canoes, they set themselves to repair and 
strengthen them, and then, filling them with cargoes of fish 
grease and other provisions, they make the return journey 
by coasting along the south-eastern shores of Alaska until 
Gftpe Muzon or CSiacon is reached. Here they encamp, 
and await a favourable opportunity to sail across to the 
north of the Queen Charlotte Islands, On the Sunday 
before we started, as a large number of the Alaskan Indians 
had arrived from Chilcat and Taku, I conducted services 
for them and the Haidas in the Market-house. I spoke in 
Tsimshean, whilst two interpreters rendered my words, one 
in Thlingit and the other in Haida, Thus these three 
nationalities— -Tsimshean, Haida, and Tlingit — so long 
separated and opposed to one another, were being drawn 
together by the glorious Gospel, the key-note of which 
from the beginning has been << Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will to men/^ 

On reaching Fort Simpscm we found a number of Haidas 
there ready to accompany us, and so on the followii^ 
morning all embarked for the Aladum shores. We reached 
Tongas, the most south-easterly Indian encampment in 
Alaska and close to Eannaganoot and Sitklan Islands, only 
separated from them by the narrow channel which the 
Alaskan Boundary Commission declined to make the divid- 
ing line at this point. Instead, it was ruled that the 
channel to the eastward of these islands was the proper 
outlet of Portland Canal, thus allotting these islands to 
Alaska. But Wales and Pearce Islands, which had for- 
merly been regarded as Alaskan, and were so marked on 
Governor Trutch'^s maps of 1872, were by the same Com- 
mission secured to British Columbia. The Tlingit tribe of 
Indians at Tongas were formerly numerous, and their chief 
is mentioned in Captain Meares^ Voy^^^g^ as << Kinnanook,^^ 
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which is the same name by which his successor was known 
when I visited it. This tribe was the first to find out the 
way of manufiicturing the << hootchino^^ or fire water. It 
had been acquired by them from a soldier who had been 
discharged, or who had deserted from the United States 
garrison which had been stationed for a short time near 
this point. Almost every Indian lodge in the camp pos- 
sessed a stiU. This was generally made up of coal oil cans, 
the worm being long hollow tubes of kdp, a species of 
seaweed, joined tc^ther. In their drunken carousals re- 
course was generally had to their fire-^arms to settle their 
disputes. This chief, Kinnanook, with two of his men, 
had been brought to us at Metlakahtia on one occasion 
severely wounded. He had received three bullets in hb 
side, each of which had found a separate exit. For weeks 
he was unable to lie down, and could only rest and sleep 
by inclining forward on a form placed across his bed, which 
was on the floor. When at length he was so far restored 
as to be enabled to return to his tribe, he carried with him 
quite a number of pieces of shattered bone which had been 
extracted from his wounds. Being as yet a heathen, he 
feared that any medicine man or sorcerer obtaining a scrap 
of bone belonging to him could by witchcraft accomplish 
his destruction. In consequence of the care and kindness 
shown on that occasion, I was invited to his lodge, and hps- 
pitably entertained. Hi» father, a venerable-looking old 
chief named Andah, was still living. His hair was as white 
as wool, which is but seldom seen among Indians. He was 
evidently well cared for by his daughter, whom I had known 
previouidy, as she had made an unhappy union with a Nishka 
chief, which caused her on one occasion to make an attempt 
on her owp life. This old chief, her father, died some 
time after my visit. He had adopted the name of 
<( Ebbits,^ from the captain of some ship whose acquaintance 
he had made and whom he admired. Before his death he 
had a great totem pole prepared and erected, and on a 
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tablet near thia totem is inacribedt *^To the memory of 
Ebbitst Head Chief of the Tongas, who died in 1880, aged 
100 years.^' The Haidas who accompanied me numbered 
some thirty canoes, and they were all received and lodged 
in the camp. We arrived on the Saturday, and on the 
following day, being Sunday, I was enabled to conduct two 
services and a Sunday school at mid-day. Here again I 
had the Indians of three languages present. I preached in 
Tsimshean and in Qiinook. Knowing the serious mistakes 
which some speakers have fallen into when using Chinook, 
I have always declined to use it except when unavoidable. 
It is related of the late Bidiop of Columbia, Dr. Hills, that 
on his first visit to Nanaimo the Indians assembled to meet 
him, when he addressed them in English, which was trans- 
lated to them in Chinook. « Children of the forest,^ he 
began, which was rendered, << Tenas tilicum mitlite kopa 
stick,^ or « Little men stationed among the sticks.^ After 
such an introduction, the Bishop must have been discouraged 
by the lack of interest manifested by the Indians in his 
address. It; no doubt conveyed a very diflferent impression 
to that intended by the good Bishop. 

I was thankful at the close of the day that I had thus 
had an opportunity of proclaiming the message of salva- 
tion to the three nationalities— -Tsimshean, Haida, and 
Tlingit— -in a camp where heathenism had so long held un« 
disputed sway. As I had learned from Chief Edenshew that 
the Haidas could not leave for a day or two, I determined 
to pay a flying visit to Metlakahtla to greet our good friend. 
Admiral Prevost, who had arrived on a visit after my 
departure. Finding that Edenshew and Cowhoe were both 
desirous to see the Admiral also, whom they had not met 
since the time when, as captain of H.M.S, Virago^ he 
had threatened to shell their encampment for the de» 
struction of the American schooner Su$an Sturjgeiy I in- 
vited them to accompany me. Accordingly, we embarked 
at midnij^t, and, fitvouted by a fair wind, we reached 
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Metlakahtla early the following morning, having run some 
thirty-five miles. We found the camp in holiday dressj^ 
with flags flying and Indians rejoicing at the visit of the 
Admiral. Together with my Haida friends, I joined in 
the welcome, which was warmly reciprocated by the 
Admiral. I introduced Chief Edenshew to him, and re* 
minded him of the difiiculty he had when, as captain 
of H.M.S. ViragOj he visited this chiers camp on Virago 
Sound. Indeed, it was 6t)m this visit that the Sound had 
received its name. Edenshew and his tribe had been involved 
in the capture of the SuMn Sturges and her crew, as well 
as in other raids. He could, at that time, boast of possess- 
ing a larger number of slaves than any other chief on the 
Islands. But now he no longer feared to face a naval 
oflBcer, as he had learned not only to obey the law himself, 
but to lead his tribe to do the same. The Admiral was 
delighted to learn that the Haidas were abandoning the war- 
path and devoting themselves to follow the path of peace. 
We re-embarked early on the morning of the following 
day (Tuesday), and, favoured by a breeze from the south- 
east, which gradually increased to a squall, we reached 
Tongas at noon. As we approached the shore, we were 
surprised to find that of some thirty Haida canoes which 
we had left drawn up on the beach, not one was now to be 
seen. We at once apprehended mischief. Our fears were 
increased on seeing canoes of the Tongas who appeared 
outside their lodges with their teuces blackened. 

Instructing the Haida chiefs to remain in the canoe, 
prepared to put off at once, I walked up to the chiefs 
house, and, entering, inquired the cause of the disappearance 
of the Haidas. I was informed that after I had left at 
midnight on the Sunday, one of their men had brought 
out some <<hoochino,^ or <^fire water,^ and had dealt it out 
to his Haida guests. He then offered to sell a quantity 
and found many purchasers. Thef continued drinking 
until almost all of them were intoxicated. In this state 
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A Haida entered the chiefs house, he being absent at the 
time, andy seizing a seat, hurled it at the chieTs old fkther. 
He might have killed him had the seat struck him on the 
head, but fortunately he was able to ward off the blow, 
but. In so doing, his arm and dioulder were badly bruised 
and lacerttted. Had Kinnanook be^i in the camp at the 
time, he would have shot his fatherV assailant at sight. 
This woidd have caused the Haidas to have taken to their 
guns, and much loss of life would have ensued on both 
sides, as not many years previously the Haidas had made 
a raid on this camp, and after many had been killed on 
either side the Haidas had succeeded in capturing a 
number whom they carried off into elavery. Fortunately 
there were several of the Haidas who had refused the 
liquor and remained sober. One of these, a sub-chief, 
instantly seized and ejected the offender. Then, calling 
several of his friends to his aid, he brought a peace-offering 
of fifty trading blankets and a new gun, which he laid 
before the old chief. Hiis done, they called on all who 
were suAdently sober to aid in launching the canoes^ and, 
hurriedly shipping their freight and effects, they cast in 
those who were unable to care for themselves, and put off 
to sea, so that before the dawn of the following day they 
had left the Tongas camp far behind. Thus the few who 
had remained sober had saved the situation, and wiped out 
the disgrace by the timely peace-ofiering thus made. Never- 
theless, as I reminded those of them who had gathered 
around me to delate the grievance, the mischief had ori- 
ginated with themselves in introducing the liquor. The 
daughter of the injured chief agreed with me, and expressed 
her satisfaction that Kinnanook was away at the time, as, 
being of a hasty temper,* he would at once have sought 
revenge for Hie insult and injury inflicted on his father in 
his own camp and dwelling. 

Without further delay we re-embarked in seardi of the 
ieet^ but did not come iq^ with them for two days. When 
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at length we sighted them they were emerging from the 
bays and shelters where they had encamped. The majority 
of them had their faces blackened, and were evidently pre* 
pared to fight had they been followed^ As the weather was 
unsettled, we put into a small harbour near Cape Chaocm, 
a point which has latterly become widely known as being 
the starting-place of the Alaskan boundiuy line. Here we 
remained weather bound for a fortnight. Day by day 
passed without any abatement of the frequent squalls from 
the south-west. At length our food supply having run 
out, we were compelled to gather shell-fish and crabs for 
our sustenance. The time was not lost, however ; I found 
special opportunity whilst thus encamped with the Haidas, 
both in the acquirement of the language, and also in im- 
parting instruction to them. As Chief Edenshew was a fluent 
Tsimshean speaker, he was able to assist me in this. Some 
of them learned to sing songs of praise during that period 
which I often heard afterwards when in camp. 

At length, at daybreak one morning, there was a stir in 
the camp. I arose hurriedly, and found all busy launching 
canoes and embarking their freight. It was a fair morning, 
but on looking at my aneroid I found it had falloi during 
the night, and the dark clouds which were rising in the 
south*west betokened bad weather. It is a clear run of 
some forty miles across Dixon^s Entrance from Cape Chacon 
to Massett. It was just 4.S0 in the morning when we started, 
and with a beam wind for the first five hours we made 
good progress. We had just reached a point in mid-ocean, 
when a stxong south-westerly squall burst upon us from the 
Pacific. It was accompanied by a driving rain, and in a 
short time every sail was lost to view. The sea arose, and 
great waves crested with foam threatened continually to 
swamp our frail craft. As the large boxes of fish grease 
broke loose from their fastenings, they were tossed about, 
until their lids were loosened and fell off. Then every wave 
that struck us caused the grease to sphfik forth over every* 
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thing. I was soaked with it from head to foot. When 
the storm broke, I had divested myself of all but my under- 
clothing, and put on my life-belt, which I had provided 
mjrself with for long canoe journeys. 

The Chief Edenshew, who was a good seaman and was 
steering, reminded me that it would only prolong my misery 
if we were capsized, as I could never reach the shore, I 
reminded him that none of the bodies of those lately lost 
had been found, whereas a life-belt would probably have 
floated anyone wearing it to the shore, whether dead or 
alive. This statement satisfied him, as he concluded that 
should we be wrecked my body would enable those finding 
it to realise their fiite, as well as mine. Just then the 
chiefs son, Cowhoe, arose in the canoe, and called upon us 
to assbt him in casting the grease boxes, with what grease 
remained in them, overboard. A huge wave struck us at 
the time, and he was well nigh gone, but by clinging to 
the thwart he was saved. We were all opposed to casting 
the grease overboard, as it not only ballasted the canoe, bvft 
also the grease, as it was washed overboard smoothed the 
waves, and prevented them from breaking over us in full 
force. By bailing out the water with buckets as it washed 
into the canoe, and with but two het of sail to the wind, 
we ploughed onwards. Every wave threatened to engulf 
us, and as we could only see a few yards ahead, we feared 
we might be running towards the dangerous shoal to the 
north-east of the islands named Rose Spit. It was about 
nine-thirty when the squall struck us, and at about one hour 
after noon it began to lift, and we found to our great relief 
that we were not far out of our course. We were also 
enabled to sight some of the other canoes which had outlived 
the squall, though they had lost in the property which they 
had been compelled to cast overboard. Large numbers of 
the Haidas came down to the beach to see us land, and with 
them came also my old firiend the trader : << Whatever caused 
you to venture on the ocean in such weather as this ? ^ he 
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inquired. «Our provisions ran short,^^ I informed him. 
<< Well,^ said he, << you are a desperate man. You are deter- 
mined to die in the water.*" << Squire,^ I replied, ^ bow 
would you like to be encamped on the rocky shores of 
Alaska for days without any food but shell-fish ? ^ I asked. 
<«Not at^all,^ he replied, «yet to be drowned is worse "**; 
and, baying thus declared himself, he turned and walked off 
grumbling about ^ desperate men ^ and << great dangers."** 
But we realised that He who had calmed the angry wares 
of the Galilean sea had been with us, and His blessed assur* 
ance, ^ Be of good dieer, it is I, be not afraid,^ encouraged 
us when otherwise heart and strength were failing. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

FIHST VISIT TO SKIDEGATE 

** Sow in the mom thy seed. 
At eve hold not thy hand ; 
To douht and fear give thou no heed, 

Broadcast it o'er the land. 
Thoa knoweat not which ibaj thrive^ 

The late or early sown ; 
Grace keepa the chosen germ alive. 
When and wherever gtrown." 

— Montgomery. 

^' Cast thy bread upon the waters : for thoa shalt find it after many 
dajrs." — Eoclenoitet xi. 1. 

ASSOCIATION and companionship with many of the 
/•\ Haidas when travelling with them^ both in storm 
and sunshine) had led to a measure of mutual con- 
fidence. Like most Indians, they were pleased to see that 
the white man could endure hardship just a^ft well as they 
themselves could. I had travelled with them in their canoes, 
had shared in their dangers, had partaken of their peculiar 
dishes, and by so doing I had gained an influence of which 
the medicine men and their followers were jealous. Conse- 
quently I was not greatly surprised when secretly informed 
one night by a young chief that the medicine men were 
plotting to take my life. They had used all their enchant- 
ments, and had even succeeded in obtaining some ftftides of 
clothing belonging to me over which they had exhausted all 
their orgies in vain. And now they had summoned all the 
young men to drink of the salt water in order to aficertain 
if all were faithful to tiiem. This man, in order te escape 
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the penaltjy had hidden in the forest) from which he had now 
ventured under coyer of the darkness to apprise me of their 
designs. They discovered him) however^ on the following 
day, and) having bound him hand and foot) he was carried 
down to the sea) and submerged again and again until 
almost drowned) in order to oon^iel him to swallow a suffi- 
cient quantity of the salt water. It is believed and asserted 
by the necromancers that the salt water will kill and expel 
the evil spirit which is causing trouble in the camp) and 
Aould anyone shrink from the ordeal the aocu^tion is sure 
to fall upm him. Hence the friends and relations of this 
young chief were the most eager to discover him, and compel 
him to undergo the test) in order to deliver him from the 
ban of the medicine meU) which often resulted fatally to the 
accused. 

This practice of drinking large quantities of salt water 
is not only followed to divert suspicion of guilt when 
trouble is abroad in the camp) but aJso when about to set 
out on a warlike expedition. In the war that occurred 
between the Northern Haidas and Tsimsheans some time 
prior to the establishment of Missions on the coast) the 
story is told that when the Haidas of Massett determined 
to attack the Tsimsheans in return for injuries inflicted upon 
some of their people by the latter) they banded t<^ther and 
began to drink sea water. After drinking this for six nightS) 
they set out to war in ten canoes. When they reached the 
mainland) some stopped at Quado in Metiakahtla Inlet. 
Whilst concealed there) they attacked a number of canoes 
which were passing to Kshwahtlins and Kloiyah) two fishing 
stations near to the present site of Prince Rupert) and in 
one day these Haidas captured and destroyed seven canoes 
and killed about twenty-eight of the Tsimsheans. TUs 
was in revenge for the injuries inflicted by the Tsimsheans 
on them in the early summer) when they had visited Port 
Simpson to trade. Latterly I have seen the sea water drunk 
by tiie Hatda hunters when about to embark in quest of the 
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fur seal and sea otter. It was just at this iimey when I 
was harassed and discouraged by the evil devices of the 
medicine men, that a little incident occurred which served 
to encourage me. The young chief Cowhoe came to me one 
day^ bringing with him a little book. ^ Some years ago,^^ 
he said, ^ when the fighting fire-ship came h^re to punish 
us for having seized the American schocmer, and to set the 
crew whom we had enslaved free, the captain called me to 
him, and spoke kindly to me, though I did not know what 
he said, as he spoke in the white man^s tongue, llien he 
brought me this book, which he wrote in before he handed 
it to me. I have kept it carefuUy in my box ever since, 
and now I have brought it to you so that you may tell me 
what it is, and what the words are which he has written 
in it'' 

I took the book, and found it was a copy of the New 
Testament as published by the « Naval and Military Bible 
Society,'' London. On the fly*leaf was written : << To the 
Indian Boy, Edenshew's son. I trust that the bread cast 
upon the waters will soon be found.-^James C. Prevost, 
Captain, H.M.S. SateBUe, 1859." 

« How won/lerfiil ! " I exclaimed, as I looked fttmi the 
book to its owner, and realised that the good captain's 
desire and prayer were being fulfilled. Not just as he 
would have had it, << soon," but just as it had been promised, 
<< after many days." For ei^teen years had passed away* 
and now at length the bread was being found indeed. 
*< Why, this," I said, <« is just the good news that I have 
been telling you and your people. This is the word of 
< Sha-nung-Etlageda,' the word of the Qiief Above ! " 

« Is it indeed ?" he exclaimed. « Is it really so, and I 
never knew it. I was foolish then, I was but a small ^boy, 
and I had almost forgotten it. But your arrival, and your 
words seem to have reminded me of it. I must endeavour 
to kam to read it now." 

I took it out of his hand again, and turned to a text I 
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had just been teaching them. It was St. John^s Gospel, 
the third chapter, and the sixteenth verse. This I read to 
him, first in English, and then in the Haida : ^ Akeil Sha 
Nung Etlagedas hahada irautliwan il quoyada uan, alieil 
Laoal Keet an swanshung tlak Laoul ishthian alzeU waut- 
liiran kestho Laoul yetang, kum 1 goowangshang waigen 
hininga et ahwanung shang laoul keyiyen.^ «And are 
these words really there ? ** he asked ; << and I have had it 
so long^ and yet did not know it, but now I shall learn to 
read it myself.^ And as he carried away his prize with a 
face beaming ^with satisfitction, I was reminded of another 
passage jErom the inspired word, « Thy words were found, 
and I did eat them, and Thy word was unto me the joy and 
rejoidiiig of my heart.^ From that time he became one of 
my most attentive and persevering pupils. Being a chief, 
and the aaa of a leading chief, his influence was powerful for 
good, especially among his own tribe and those of his crest 
It was just at this time that an old chief came to me b^ging 
that I should go and see one of his slaves, who he feared 
was dying. He informed me that the medicine men had 
exerted all their powers over him, but had failed to afford 
him any relief. I informed him that I was willing to act 
if only he could send away the medicine men. I had 
decided to keep to this condition, as I found that, when 
I had prescribed medicines, if the patient recovered they 
claimed the credit, whereas if the symptoms increased or 
the patient died they accused me as the cause. I accom- 
panied him to see the patient, and found his fiuse and head 
swollen to such an extent that his features were unrecog- 
nisable. It was a case of feudal erysipelas, and, as the fever 
and inflammation ran high, the rattling and whooping of 
the medicine men had worked him up to a high fever of 
nervous excitement. Indeed he was almost demented. I 
therefore repeated my decision, and the old chief who 
evidently feared to offend the medicine men, promised to do 
what he could. He came to me shortly after, and informed 
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ma that he had induced them by large payments of property 
to cease their treatment. I at once had his slaveys long 
hair cut off, applied blisters behind the ears and to the 
8calp» had his feat and legs kept in mustard and hot water, 
and administered suitable medicines, and in twenty-four 
hours the aymptoms began to abate. In a few days he had 
recovered. It was a dear victory, and the medicine men 
were furious.* The impression made on the old chief was 
deep and lasting. He lost all faith in the powers of the 
medicine men, and both he and his slave Kowtz became 
catechumens. The following winter this chief fell sick and 
died, but not before he had called a number of his tribet 
and declared before them all that he had given Kowtz his 
liberty. This he did at my suggestion. It caused some 
emtement amongst the slave-owners, who feared that such 
action would produce discontent amongst their slaves. 
Sometime after his chief "^s death, Kowtz, fearing that he 
mi§^t be endaved again, procured a stone for erection in 
mem<Mry of his master, and on it was inscribed his dying 
w<Mrds, in which he granted this man his freedom. This he 
regarded as the charts of his liberty. The old chief had 
himself by faith obtained true freedom in Christ, and had 
been baptized. 

I now made arrangements for a visit to the south of the 
Hands, and engaged Chief Edenshew and his son Cowhoei 
with a crew of his young men, to accompany me in a large 
canoe. The distance from Massett to Skidegate is about a 
hundred and twenty miles by water, as it is necessary to stand 
well out from the north-easterly point of the island* We 
were met by strong south-easterly gales, which compelled 
us to encamp for several days at Cape Ball, known to the 
Haidas as <<Altlin^s Kwun.^ On reaching Skidegate we 
were well received. A band of young men, numbering 
some twenty-five or more, met us on our arrival, and 
carried up our canoe and effects. We were hospitably 
entertained by the head chief, named << Kahala ^^ or 
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<< Nang-sin-wafls.^ The encampment is well situated on 
a cresoent-«haped bay, witk a smooth beadi, the Indian 
lodges following the curve of the shore, whilst a high Uuff 
behind the centre of the camp lends a picturesque appear- 
ance to the whole. As at Massett, in fr<mt of every dwelling 
several totem poles were erected, displaying the crestal 
signs of the owners. These were skilfully carved* and in 
many cases coloured. Here and there mortuary totems 
and structures stood, containing the remains of the great 
chiefs of the past. They had heard of the medidne man 
of the <<Iron people,^ who had come to their islands to 
tell of the «< Sha-nung-Etlageda,** the great « Chief of the 
heavens,^ and so they crowded in to see me until there was 
not standing room. Those who could do so mounted on 
the roof, and peered down through the smoke hole. In the 
meantime food was being prepaid, and, as soon as common 
curiodty had been gratified, a great fire was erected on the 
hearth, consisting of logs of four feet in length, over which 
frequent libations of fish grease were poured* until the 
flames issued above the roof, causing the spectators who had 
assembled there to descend in dangerous haste. 

Cedar-bark mats were spread for us to the rear of the 
lodge in the centre, whilst the men composing our crew 
were seated on either side. Water, soap, and towels were 
first brought, and each of us invited to wash our hands. 
Ilie first food offered us was dried salmon and olachan 
grease, of each of which a large portion was placed before 
Edenshew, Cowhoe, and myself. Each dish, before being 
served, was brought to the chief, our host, who tasted it, 
I and signified his approval. The next dish was boiling 
^ dulse, a spedes of sea-weed, which, when gathered, is made 
up into square cakes about twdve inches by twdve and 
about one and a half inch in thickness, and dried in the sun. 
Before boiling, this is chopped fine, and it is also mixed 
with olachan grease before being served out. Large horn 
spoons were then handed round, those given to the chiefs 
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being iviai^ with ithilon^ or mother-of-pearl Aa a tpeckl 
mark of bcmpur, I was giv^n a large rilyer-pjated taUe- 
qpooiiy which l^ecame so heated with the boiling aeaf-weed 
iJiat I could not permit it to touch my lipa. Aooardini^y 
I called upop them to change it for one of their horn 
apoona. Thii caused much hilarity amongst them to find 
that the << Yetd^Uiada ^ pieferred a spoon of their maou- 
£ietu]ie to that made by his own countrymen. 

After this dish ve were served with dried halibut and 
grease, and then yri^ boiled herring q»wn« During this 
repast I hed remarked two young men, stripped t^ the 
waists beating up in tubs dried berries with water until it 
became a frothy substances not unlike ioe cteam in appear* 
anoe. V^ was served up last as dessert* and is eaten as 
described on a preceding pagot but I was eareftil not to 
endeavour to imitate their manner of eating it» as my 
failure would have excited much mhrtb at my expense. 

Th^ meal condudeds I stood up» and^ having thanked 
them fiir their kind receptiout I announced ttie olqect of 
my visits and informed them that I {uroposed to conduct 
two services on the following day, being the « Shantlans 
Shanaotang"^ or rest dayj and would proclaim to them the 
meesage from the <« Crreat Chief above,"" We adopted the 
method used by the chief when calling his people to a feast 
in order to summon a oongregatiain tqgether for the first 
time. Thii was done by suspending a triangular bar of 
steel from a pole on thejroof and b^tmg it with en iren 
rod. I had a crowded c<mg]»gation> dressed many of them 
in paint and feathers, and ao intent were they in hearken-* 
ing to the word that though a latg^ canoe arrived during 
the service conveying an invitation from a tribe to the 
souths which they announced from the eanoe with blowing 
home mid beating of drums, yet not one wwt out to 
witness their arrival. This was the first religious serrice 
held at Skidegate. In the afternoon I proceeded to a 
yillfige in Gold Ifarbourt where I conducted a service also. 
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On this oocaflion I first made the acquaintance of diief 
Nanflteens of the most southerly Haida village on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. It was situated on a small 
islet off Cape St. James, the southern point of Prevost 
Island. This tribe was always noted as being the most 
succewful sea-otter hunters of the Pacific. Being fiiTOur- 
aUy situated for the pursuit of the otter, they not only 
succeeded in securing large numbers themselves, but also 
exacted toll from hunters coming from other tribes to 
hunt the sea otter in their vicinity. They were physically 
the finest looking of the Haida tribes, but iheyt like the 
sea otters which they hunted* have almost disappeared* 
The few who were left have become absorbed in the Skide- 
gate tribes. They early found out the way to the white 
settlements and cities <m the Sound, and from that time 
forward they deteriorated. Drink and disease proved their 
destruction. The last time I saw Chief Nanstoens was on 
the deck of a steamer from Victoria standing beside a coffin 
whidi was covered with a Union Jad[« He was evidently 
in deep sorrow. The coflm contained the remains of his 
wife, and but a few of his tribe accompanied him. The 
majority had returned to the islands by canoe. He was 
grateful for the few words of sympatiiy with which I 
addressed him. I had advised them against going away 
on such expeditions, but the attractions were too strong 
for them. He had heea greatly attached to his wife^ who 
was not only a chieftainess by rank, but adorned her posi. 
tion by a native grace and dignity seldom met with in 
uncivilised tribes. During my stay at Skidegate I was 
surprised at the youthful appearance d our hostess, the 
wife of Nangsinwaas. I had suppoaed she was his daughter. 
On the opposite side of the great lodge an dd woman and 
a young man scarcely out of his teens had their quarters. 
I had regarded this young man as the old woman^s son» 
and r e ferred to him as sudi when speaking to my friend 
Cowhoe. He burst into loud lauj^ter, in which Cbieff 
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Ed^iahew joined. Inquiring the cause of their amuse- 
ment» I was informed that this youth and the old lady 
were man and wife. He was the chiefs nephew, being his 
sister^s son, and consequently the heir to the chieftainship* 
As a proof and assurance of this to the tribe, the chief had 
gi^en his old wife to his nephew and had taken the young 
woman, whom I had supposed to be his dauj^ter, to 
This I found to be a recognised custom amongst the 
tribes, to unite a young woman with an aged man, or an 
old woman with a youth, as in the above instance. They 
deem it neoessaiy to unite wisdom and experience with 
youthfubess and vigour. 

This was the first visit of a missionary to Skid^gate and 
the southern villages. I promised to send them a teacher 
before leaving, and on my next visit to the mainland I was 
enabled to fulfil my promise by sending a young man, a 
Tsimshean native teacher, who had long been under Cbm* 
tian instruction at Metlakahtla. He erected a small 
Mission-house at Skidegate for his wife and fitmily, who 
accompanied him, and did a good work whilst there. But 
the Haidas of Skidegate were anxious to have a white 
misskmary, and for this reason a deputation of the leading 
men came to Metlakahtla. They were received by Mr. 
Duncan and myself. Chief Nangsinwass was the spokesman 
of the party. ^ You have gone to Massett,^ he said, <(and 
made your residence there, whilst you have only sent us a 
Tsimshean to teadbi us. This is not as it should be, as 
Skidegate was formerly just as powerful as the North, and 
we should have a white teadier also.^ To this Mr. Duncan 
replied : « diief,^ said he, « supposing I had found a supply 
of good food, and I called a slave and delivered him a 
quantity of it to convey to you^ would you refuse to accept 
it because I had sent it by the hand of a slave?^ ^No!"* 
replied the chief, << I should not refuse it, I should accept 
it.^ « WeU,^ replied Mr. Duncan, ^ we have sent you the 
Gospel message of the rich provisicm the Great Chief above 
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has made for you,, fay a TaiBBlioan^ and if a wbita teadbav 
waa atnt hie would eonvey to you juat the MUBe mcsiage.^ 
« Tnie,^ replied Nwigiuiwais, << the food b the aaaie, but 
the white teadier is a better cook than the Indiaa, and 
eould aarve it out to us so that we would relish it a|id be 
eager to eat it. We were always the vietors in our coniieta 
with the Tsimdieans in the past, so we cannot accept them 
as our teachers now.^ I was strongly in fiivoor of acceding 
to their requestt but my senior Duncan was not of th^ same 
Bpind, so the deputation proceeded to Fort Simpeon and 
prolfored their request to the Methodist missienary there. 
The result was that a white missionary was sent there by 
the fSanadian Methodist Missionary Sodety and we were 
compelled to withdraw the native teacher. I have in my 
possession hii journal showing the attendance at the senricsa 
and the subjects cf his addresses, and firom it I concluded 
that he was by no means ignorant in the preparation and 
prasentation of the food of the Divine message. Neverthe* 
less, by this mistaken policy of seeking to supply the new 
Missions with native teachem, we lost Fort Simpsoii first 
and afterwards Skid^gate. But by it the Master^s quotas 
tion is confirmed, « Herein is that saying true^ One soweth 
jmd another reapeth.^ We were overtaken by heavy 
weather on our return northward% and I took the precau* 
tion of putting on my life*beH under my overcoat. What 
the storm struck, and the waves crested with fbam weid 
breaking over our frail bark, I quietly and quickly inflated 
my belt. Just then, as our canoe fell firom the crest of a 
wave, the diieTs son, who sat in the stem, was thrown ri^t 
upon me in the middle of the canoe* With hands oi|t^ 
stretched to save himself, he struck me fairly on my belt, 
which yielded freely to the pressure. He recoiled with 
terror and continued to gase at me until reprimanded bv 
his father for not holding on to his seat. He evidentiy 
believed that a white niao\i body was of a difEerent substance 
to their own. He was not aware that I had on a lifenfaelt. 
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Ab there is but little ehelter on the east of Graham Uand 
in a gale^ «ad fliere are many boulders lying off the ooasl) 
it is dangerous. But Edenshew knew it welU as he had 
been reared at Cajie Ball and at Yehling^ near Tow HUU 
eoosequttitly he steered a safe c0Qrse« 

Shortly after my return to Masaett I was called to see a 
yotmg man who iNm slilhring from an attack df facmin fever. 
It had been Inrooght on by plunging into the oold waters 
of the sea WhM overiiaatied^ an orde^ to aool himself. l%a 
Haadas belieira that aU siidi ailments are eauesd by the 
<«4tliqae^'' to hmd otter^ which all the Indians believe to 
be possessed with MipematuTal powers. I had hb liail* eut 
shitat and applied bUsten freely* and instmeted them akd 
to procure ice and apply it to his head* I then prescribed 
suitabU medicinei and was gratified to find the patient 
improving under my treatmenti Just when he was pio- 
gtesring towards rec o v e ry the medisine man retomed to 
camp, lliay had been attending a great << poUatdi ^ in 
the vicinity of Virago Sounds 

In dm middle of the night, whilst eagagid in tivatiilg a 
serious cam of ctoup in my oWn fiunily, I heatd them in 
their wild orgies Over my patient, wfaoc^ing and rattling so 
that thfey ooold be heard all over the oamp* Ihey con- 
tinued at intervals throuff^out the night, and when I 
entered in the mmming the leading medicine man had just 
sunk doiwn eachausted by the side of the nek man^ who was 
now in a raging delirium. And little wonder^ when one 
medidae man after another had been perlbrming over him 
through the night, now singly and then in chorus with 
thdr rattles to drive out the demon of diseaie. The house 
was filled with the fidlowers of the medicine men, who 
sometitnes joined in tiie chorus with them. Urn sick man 
was being held ddwn by two attendants, one on either side, 
and it wafe with diflfeulty they retained him on the floor. 
I stooped and felt his pulse, though I loiew there could be 
no hope Ibr him now mider sisch treatawnt. It was bound'* 
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ingf and I shook my head to indicate my ooneltttioti. In- 
atantly the medicine men started to their feet and aanuned 
a threatening attitude towards me as the leader exc la ime d, 
M He will recover, as we have expelled the evil spirit, which 
your medicine could not do«^ I turned to the mother and 
inquired if her son was not improving under my treatment. 
** Did you not inform me that he had rested peacefully for 
the two nights preceding the arrival of the medicine men ?^ 
She replied in the affirmative, though with fear* The 
leading medicine man, with his long hair felling down to 
his waist, scowled at her. I then add ressed to aU a few 
words in Haida. ** Your forefethers followed this practice 
because they knew of no better way. But the light has 
come to you now, and it is time you abandoned it. The 
noise you have made over this sick man will kill him.^ 
Just then a chief arose to speak. << It is the first time I 
have seen the white man^s medicine acting in opposition to 
ours,^ said he ; ^ my uncle was a medicine man (conjurer)^ my 
fether was a medicine man, and I should have been one also, 
as I was initiated, but I succeeded to a chieftainship in- 
stead. If this man recovers I shall know that our medicine 
men are true and stnmg ; but if he dies then I tAuM know 
our way is felse and the white man^s words are true : hearicen 
all to my words I ^ I left as he ended his speech. 

Ihe sick man died on the following morning. During 
the day there were rumours of the anger of the medicine 
men and of their designs of revenge* At midnight a 
number of Haidas approached the house and demanded 
admittance. I hesitated for a few moments, and then 
realisbg that it was best to show no signs of fear, I threw 
opai the door. The leadmg medicine man and the chief who 
had been with him when I visited the dying Indian led the 
party. They scowled at me in anger as they stood around 
av ^/"^^ ^»V they had come at such a late hour. 

Jfr^Il '^^ "^ *^^ ^" people,-the medicine 
inanrephed,«andwe have come to deiiand satisfectlT 
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We must have payment from you for this or we flhall wash 
off our ahame in your blood.^ 

Aa each of them had a Uanket around him, I oould not 
see what they concealed) but I knew they were prepared to 
take vengeance on me* Tliifl was their object in coming 
so Lite. I dosed the door, and locking it, requested them 
to be seated, I^y action disconcerted them, and looking 
at one another they reluctantly obeyed. «< Did I not tell 
you truly,^ I asked them, << when I said the man would die ? 
Ishe not dead?"" «« Yes,^ they replied, << he is dead."^ I 
then reminded the chief of his promise, to which there 
were many witnesses. « You engaged before all, that if the 
man died you would no longer believe in your medicine 
men. And now that he is <kad and that the medicine 
men have caused it, what are you here for? A chief 
should be true to his word,^ I added* Hie medicine men 
saw that the chief was wavering, and so repeated the 
demand for payment. I repeated what I had said, and I 
added, ^ The Great Chief of Heaven forbids you to continue 
your witchcraft over the sick.^ To this there was no re- 
sponse. At length the leading medicine man exclaimed, 
^ Well, will you put the sign of the Chief of Heaven upon 
me and I shall be satisfied. It will give me new power 
with the people I ^^ 

I saw that it was but a repetition of the request of 
Simon Magus in another form. <<6ive me also this 
power, and I shall be a greater conjurer than before.^ 
Seizing a medicine bottle which stood near, I inquired, 
((Do you see this label on the bottle? This indicates 
what the bottle contains. What would you think of the 
man who sells me this medicine, if, when I ordered medi- 
cines from him, he sent me only empty bottles labelled as 
though they contained good medicines? Or, yet worse, 
if he sent me bottles containing poison, and put the label 
or sign of good and wholesome medicine on them ? And 
yet this is what you ask me to do, to put the sign of the 
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Great Qiief aboTe upon you when as yet you hate not 
believed His Word, nor received His Spirit in ydiir heaHa. 
1Mb Woidd cause the Great Qiief to be c^deaMl both 
with yott and with kne.'' l*o this th« diief ai«Mt^. 
^Vou must give up yotir medicine craft and edtijUfiik|^ 
and kam God^s way. I am feady to teach you, and when 
you aoctept and believe the Tnith I shall be enabled to piit 
Itis sign kipon you.^ 

It was the sign of baptism which hfe sought, as he had 
seen it administered, or pertiaps had only heard of it from 
others. Their temper Was subdued, and they took tileir 
depalrture. Tim medidne man tetumed agaiki and tigaifi, 
and became a catediumen. As he was a chief abo^ he 
begged for some scriptural illush^ations from which he 
might teach some of his people. He came to m^ s^vMd 
times in distress because the « SoahaHawa ^ or evil Spirit had 
troubled him and would not permit him tb t-est, fendeavoUt- 
ing to tempt him to resume his conjuring ovtf the rick. He 
promised him large amounts of property if he would but 
obey him, and threatened him with poverty if he disobeyed. 
I instructed him how to meet the tempter should he assail 
him again, and he went away satisfied. And who tsaO deny 
that << the strong man armed^ does make a strugg^ with 
the soul, endeavouring to cast off his yoke in a heathen 
camp where hitherto Ids authority has been uudispttted f 

Shortly $fter this he had lus hmg hair cut off, and Was 
baptised. The sign he had at first asked for, in igUofaUcOf 
he now received in i^ritual understanding and truth. I saw 
him afterwards, coming forward with a number of his fellow- 
tribesmen to teoeive the Holy Communion. He was no 
longer like the demoniac of Gadara, as I had so ofbsn Sben 
him^ but decently dad and in his right mind. 

Being skilfbl ih carving, he supported himself ahd his 
wife by his labour^ He continued faithful unto deatii^ and 
departed tiiis life in the faith ol Christ He is not tot- 
gotten amongst the Haidas. 
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The gamblers now began to occasion us some trouble, 
lliroughout the heathra tribes on the nofrth-west coast 
and in the interior, I found gambling largely practised hj 
ih6 men. To outsid^^ the game appears much more com*** 
plicated and difficult than any game of chanoa known to 
white men. It is carried on by means of sbort sticks of 
hard wood about fbur indies in lengthi polished and matked. 
liiere are about eighty stidis in a pack, eadi of whidi is 
known by a distinct name. Bach pack of gambling sticks 
is kept in a leather pouch tied with a thong of the s&me 
mat^ialf and fastened by a piece of carved bone attadied 
to the end of the tfaoi^. A chifefs set of gamblihg sticks 
indude a number inlaid with abilime shells. Some of them 
are eanred tt> represent miniature totem poles. As the 
game is genelrally accompanied by beating with the stidcs 
on a board) it b^mes objectionable when carried oil by a 
number of players. Quarrels are not unusual otet the game, 
and fluting often ensues. 

Some years since, whilst an exdting game was in progress, 
a fierce Lidlan who had lost heayily approadied the man 
who had fleeced him, from behind as he sat playing, and 
pulling bade his head, stabbed him to the heart. Tliis 
murderer I khew retj well, and on one occasion he inibrmed 
me he had killed several others, but that he intended to 
repent and abandon his etil ways. 

A young woman came to me one day crying and begging 
my aid. Her husband had gambled away all they had. «* I 
have no dothing left me,^ she cried, ** and now he has lost 
both our canoe and axe, so that we cannot procure fi^wood, 
and both blankets and pillows are gone.^ It was a hatd case, 
but not too hard for the power of the Gk)spd. This man 
abandoned the custom, beoeune a Christian, and is now, with 
his wife and fSetmily, respectable and industrioos. 

A Haida who was a noted gambler on the Alaskan coast 
visited Masaett I learned that a plot had been formed by 
the leading gamblers to induce him to play for high stakes 
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so that they might break him« He was bringing over a 
canoe full of blankets and furs to pay off some debts con- 
tracted at his marriage. I sent for him on his arrival and 
warned him not to engage in gambling while in camp. He 
promised not to do so. But the passion for play overcame 
him, and trusting in hiSf own ability to outdo them, he con- 
sented. The gambling was continued both by day and night 
until this champion had won from his opponents almost all 
their property. He locked his gains up in the lodge of a 
friend, and went up the inlet for a few days. During his 
absence the losers broke into the house, forced open the 
chests, and carried off the goods they had lost. Not content 
with this, they also appropriated some of his own effects; On 
the return of this man with his friend whose house had been 
broken into, finding what had occurred, they at once suspected 
the guilty parties. Guns were loaded, confederates called, 
and an attack was about to ))e made on the lodge in which 
the guilty parties resided. I sent a man whom I could 
depend on to call the offenders to me. 

There were three of them, a father and his two sons. 
The former was famed as being fierce, and his face tattooed 
with strange devices seemed to confirm this. They came in 
response to my call, accompanied by my messenger. I in- 
formed them of the position and inquired if they were aware 
of their danger. They replied that they were prepared for 
an attack. I declared that they had caused the trouble 
throughout, as they had first induced their visitor to gamUe 
with them, and then had broken into the house and stolen 
thcxproperiy. They asserted that they had only taken their 
own goods, which was not stealing. I proved to them that 
they had according to their 4)wn rules forfeited all right to 
the property they had lost. I then called upon them to 
bring all the goods they had taken to me, and on their doing 
so I would make peace. This they refused to do, where- 
upon I quietly moved towards the door, which I locked and 
placed the key in my pocket. I then informed them that 
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I would detain them until they consented to bring the goods 
to nie» and that in doing so I had their safely in view rather 
than any other object. I called my friend aside and warned 
him to be on the alert in the event of attack^ as I feared 
they might have weapons concealed. They too had a 
whispered consultation^ at the dose of which tibe father inti- 
mated his willingness to produce the disputed property. I 
requested that the yotmg men should bring up the stuff 
whilst the father remained as a surety. My plan evidently 
baffled them, as they hesitated to act. Seeing I was deter- 
minedf they consented, and set out for the goods, which were 
aU carried in. I made an inventory of them in their pre- 
sence and then sent for the injured party, as also three 
chiefs as witnesses. When the complainants found that I 
had the goods in my possession to be adjudicated upon as 
soon as convenient, I had but little difficulty in making 
peace between them, which was confirmed by the witnesses 
present. 

From that time onward I took a stand against gambling, 
and made several raids upon parties of gamblers whom I 
discovered engaged at it in the open spaces in the encamp- 
ments. I succeeded on these occasions in capturing several 
sets of gambling sticks which they aband<med as they fled 
at my approadu Those who persisted in following it had 
to betake themselves to the woods for their games. But 
their wives and families were the sufferers, as they were often 
left without fire or food, which caused trouble and sickness 
amongst them. And gradually the numbers of those who 
practised it decreased, until it no longer caused such strife 
and brawling as it had done previously throughout the 
camps. Thus despite many discouragements and occasional 
defeats I realised that the dawn was breaking, and trusted 
ere long to see the light from the Sun of Righteousness 
illuminating the hearts and lives of the islanders with 
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CHAPTER XV 

miB OOHFUUr DBEPBNtNG 

" Saviour^ Id the ulw are «aitiiig» 
Airelehed the hand and itrainM the eighty 
For Thy S^Vb nim creating, 
Lo?e^8 pore flame, and iHadette't llgtit 
Give tiie werd^ and efthe yiiihety 
Speed the foot, and toneh the tongue. 
Till on earth hj every ereataro^ 
Glo^ to Thy name he song." A. C Couk 

'' Had I Uved, I ahonld hare heen first in the way of the Great Chief 
ahove.* 

8TBILTA, tbe Head Chief of the Bagfe (3aii, ti«hr beeaiM 
seriously ilL He had been indisposed for some Uiiie 
preyiously, and as he was nnaUe to attend out ter- 
rieest I txinducted an er^iing service oocasionally in hk latge 
lodge. He had a nnmber of sUves) and thes^ txigetiier 
with hie fiitniljr) formed quite a congr^tion. In addition 
many of his tribe were always jnfesent. The figUrc of an 
eagle with iringi outepiead* carved in wood over the doot^ 
way in front of his lodge^ indicated hie creety whilst hid 
rank was repifesented by the number of elaboraldy tarv^l 
totem poles standing in front pf the dwdling. In the 
interior a large oral-shaped opening cut in the centre of 
the wooden floor was Used as the firephne. The hearth 
was always corered with white sand and shells from the 
beach) and tibe large fire of logs kept up by the sLavea illu- 
minated and heated the interior. Steilta was a fine-looking 
chief physically befcnre he began to fiiil. Tall and well-built^ 
with a &ir skin and a Mack beard and moustache^ he might 
have passed as a white man, had it not been for his Hkida 
features. He was a true chief, and commanded the respect 
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and obedienoe due to audi. Bqt im in the caae of anotliev 
great and worthy chieftam of Bihk history of whom it ia 
reoorded» ha waa a great man and honourable, « but he wae 
a kper,^ ao in Steilta^a oaae we muat add that he had, like 
many othera, too great a deaire for the m fire-water.^ TUa 
they eontinned to manufecture from molaaaea proeiired from 
the Hodbon^ Bey Company^ atora, and from petatoea and 
berriea. In anawer to my inquiry aa to the eauae of hia 
aihnent he replied, ^ I fear the Hootehipo haa done it, I 
have been fbiJiah to have drunk ao mudh of it. The fire- 
water haa burned me deeply.^^ Hia aihnent inoreaaed, and 
then the medieine men gathered in, 

*^ Aa fon ha;ve aaeii the raveaa 
Ontbar TQUQii the dying daar/' 

to inereaae the aymptoma and hasten hia end by their 
noisy frnaticiam. I called to 9ee him one morning, aa I had 
heard the whooping and rattle of the medicine men at 
interrala throu^ the night. I found the chief much worae. 
He waa &int and ezhauated from want of aleep and rest. 
Hia tormentora, the conjurera, were there in force, and were 
holding a consultation when I entered. They evident^ 
peaented my visit and acowled at me^ whilst th^ muttered 
to one another in disapprovaL Without noticing them, I 
approached the sick man and sat down. I felt his pulse and 
perceived he could not long survive the treatm«it he was being 
subjected to, and I told the medicine men so. lliey angrily 
asserted that he would not die, aa they had succeeded in 
expelling the d^paon of the disease. The sick man had 
vomited a quantity of dark clotted blood, and this they 
declared waa a sign that he should recover. Without 
noticing them further, I addressed myself to the dying chief 
and reminded him of what I had taught him. Raising his 
voice sufficiently for all to hear, he exclaimed, ^ Had I Uved, 
I should have been first in the way of the Great C!hief above.^ 
M You may be first even now,^ I replied, ^ and His way 
will lead you to life eternal.^ And sailing the oppoirtunity 
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I bowed with him in prayer. He endeavoured to follow 
me» and responded to my petitions. The medidne men 
attempted to drown my voice, as they were annoyed at my 
interference* A number of his slaves were seated on the 
opposite side of the great hearth^ and the chief himself, 
though dying, was not lying down, but supported in a sitting 
posture. He grasped my hand as though he would fain 
retain me, and I promised to send my wife to see him and 
make him some nourishment. 

We decided it best that a little food should be made in 
the presence of all, otherwise the medicine men would accuse 
us of having poisoned him. Whilst my wife was thete 
administering nourishment to him, she noticed one of the 
slaves, a young man, bound hand and foot with thongs of 
bark. Her attention was drawn to him by one of the 
attendants who kicked the poor wretcL He rolled over 
on his back almost in the fire, being unable to help himself. 
At the order of the chiefs sister he was carried out by the 
other slaves and thrown in an outhouse behind, where he 
was confined. The medicine men had accused this slave of 
being the cause of his chiefs illness. They had discovered 
that he was possessed of the evil spirit which was in the 
form of a mouse. If this could be expelled from him the 
chief would recover. Consequently this slave had been 
kept bound for three weeks, and had been tortured daily 
by burning him with torches of pitch pine to drive out the 
demon. Another slave had been instructed to shoot him 
should the chief die, and was stationed, prepared with his 
loaded gun, beside him for this purpose. 

I determined at once to endeavour to save this man^s life» 
and was on my way for this purpose when I met a messmger 
who informed me that Chief Steilta desired to see me before 
he died. We had not proceeded far before the report of 
the cann<»i announced his death to his tribe. Instantly 
the weird sounds of the death chant arose from the lodge, 
accompanied by cries and screams. As I entered, a scene 
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of indfiBcribable confusion was witnessed. The women were 
pulling handfuls of hair from their heads, and casting it on 
the fire. Others around the corpse were engaged in painting 
the hcCf preparatory to dressing and enthroning it, with all 
his property spread around. His aged father rushed to the 
fire and threw himself cm it. Assisted by another chief I 
rescued him, but not before he had been badly burnt. Just 
then I saw the slare^ with gun in hand, press throu^ the 
crowd and pass out on his mission of death. I called two 
diieft and requested them to prevent the deed. They were 
men I trusted in — Chiefs Weeha and Cowhoe. The former 
was chief of the bear crest They at once nuhed after him 
and were just in time. He had dragged his victim to the 
door of the shed in which he had been confined, for execution, 
and had just lifted his weapon to fire, when Cowhoe sprang 
upon him and wrested the gun from his grasp. They then 
out the bark ropes and set the slave free, but he was unable 
to stand. The thongs of bark had cut to the bone on his 
1^ and arms, and his back from hip to shoulder was liter- 
ally roasted. I directed them to have him conveyed to the 
Mission-house, where my wife dressed his wounds and ad- 
ministered restoratives. Meanwhile I returned to the house 
of mourning, and taking a stand I awaited a pause in the 
death chant, when I ezdaimed, «You all heard your 
chiers last words to me this morning, that had he lived 
he would have been first in the way of the Great Chief above. 
And did he not send for me again to convey to me his last 
word?^ Therewasa murmur of assent. << For this reason,^ 
I added, << I do not wish to see him painted and set up, I 
want to show you a better way.^ The majority were 
opposed to my interference, but I appealed to the fether 
<rf the deceased, with whom I was on friendly terms. He 
assented, and I sent several slaves for some boards with 
which I formed a raised platform. On this I had the body 
{daced, which they had already dressed in the uniform of a 
naval officer. I sent to the Mission^house for a silk scarf 
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which I hadt and diiwotod them hov to pb^ it on th^ 
€orp0o. This arrangement turned the tide of popular feel^ 
ing in farotir of my action aa he lay* indeed» 

"^ Ulia a warrior tiking liif mt* 
The leading men now came forward and engaged that my 
arrangement woqld not be interfered with, but they atated 
the membera of hia creat (the Eagk) would aeek to aoatler 
the awanadown oyer the corpae when they returned to the 
camp. To thia I ofiared no objection, aa it would have 
been in judidooa to have done ao. I felt I had gained two 
pointa, flrat in reaeuing the alave, and again in the laying 
out of the corpae. On entering the foUowing day I found 
the corpae covered with the down which they had aeattered 
over it aa they performed the death dance around it. Thia 
waa continued for aeveral daya, whaoi I ventured to propoae 
that they should permit the remaina to be interred. I had 
aeleded a email ialand at the mouth of the inlet aeparated 
from the camp only by a alough» aa a auitable burylng-plaoe 
in tiie event of my aucoeeduig to induce them to bury their 
dead. The bodiea of deceased conjurers had bean placed 
there on the lower branchea of the treea. They declined to 
permit the body to be buried there, but conaented that it 
ahould be interred on a riaing ground immediately behind 
the lodge firom whidi it could be aeen. I directed and 
aariated in the making of the coffin. The cannon was again 
fired aa the remains were carried to the grave covered with 
an enaign, and I took a portion of the burial aervioe over 
the grave. Another important advance had thus been 
effected, aa though they could not agree to making uae of 
the burial-ground on the island which I had selected, yet 
the Ihct that I had succeeded in having the remaina of a 
chief interred according to the Christian rite, and in a 
becoming manner, would, I knew, act aa an example. The 
medicine men were greatly mcensed and aroused by my 
action. They had withdrawn at the death of the diief 
because they had asserted he would recover. Th^ now 
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cuNHiiated a rqiort that my object waa to cause the daatb 
of as maojT of the Haidas as I eottJkl» aa the chieSi ol the 
<< Inm people ^ (whites) had agreed to p^y me a lavge aum 
for every Haida^whom I thus buried. Thia tbgr dedared 
was the reason whidi had led me to saire the Kf e of the slave 
who had bewilched the chii^ and caused hia desyUi. For 
some time this r^Kirt waa bdievec^ asd my coagvegatioM 
fell away. At length a youag chi^ the sasas who had 
i»»ed me p>en«»l7, oMiie bjr nigkt .Ml i»fam«l m of 
the aecreaaanctfe^ scheme to finiskrate my eflbrts and owu^ 
threw my inftuenca. Only a short tiaie previously I had 
publidiy warned them against the fire*water n^kh tiiey 
were making in large qoanlities. One sdBhchicf named 
<^Ejls)a¥OwaT«^ whilst inkudcataLhad kioked and ssallMEKked 
hia wifis, and cansed her deaths as ala> the deaitii of her 
childi He wsa greatly attached ta her»^ and when he fa* 
covered from his dehanch and teiwod what he had done^^ he 
became wild with grie4 and had ta be waVAied to prevent 
him from taking his own Hie. He came to me» and re- 
mained for hours with his &ee bmried in hia hands* I 
reminded the yonag chief of aU theHaad instmoked hina te» 
go tted tell all his friends, that if the medisine men's story 
was true, how was it, then, that I opposed the ftr^watsr^ 
which would have caused the deaih of so many? The 
inquiry spread and revealod the fidlacy vt the eiedidiie 
men's rqport, and again my services were well attended^ 

Bat rumours now ran throi^ the camps that a chief 
named << Kinneelawash-Haung '^ was about to resort to force 
in order to obtain some slavea from the seoeesaor to the 
chief whose death had been iecorde(^ Kinnedawaidi-JHiavng 
had bemi absent en an eopedition ^mn k»s uncle died. The 
late Steilta had taken over the skves dining the ahsenoe ol 
the heir to the chieftainship. But when he relumed SteOta 
refused to part with the slavea^ At kngth he promised to 
retnm them at hia next great f^potiateh^"' and to make re^ 
parati<m. But before the preparations fcnr this ^ potlatch ^ 
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were completed Steilta fiell sick and died, as above reooided. 
His suooessor refused to give up the sUves. In consequence 
of this KinneeUwash-Haung resolved to take them by force. 
For this purpose he summoned a number of the Haidas of 
Prince of Wales Island in Alaska to assist him. These 
were of his own crest. On their arrival he issued his chal- 
lenge to the chief who held his slaves to fight. 

The manner in which a challenge is given is this. The 
challenger has a tent erected in the near vicinity of the party 
challenged. From this he emerges occasicmally, and, with 
loud shouts, heaps abuse on his opponents. All the fSBdlurea, 
oflences, and disgrace of their ancestors, and of themselves, 
with mudi more added, are cast in their teeth. While thus 
engaged, his party are all prepared and on the watch for the 
first sign of hostilities. An arrow or a shot from the accused 
precipitated the confiict. In the present instance the chal- 
lenge had been given. All work was suspended in the camp. 
At this crisis my friend, the old white trader, appealed to 
me. He had closed his store, and feared the worst. 

^ They are about to fight,^ said he, <« and we shall all be 
slain. C6uld you not endeavour to make peace ? ^ 

« I am quite willing^^ I replied, « if you will but accom- 
pany me.^ 

« I could not help you ; my presence would but irritate 
them,^ he answered. ** You will do better alone. If you 
do not go we shall all be killed, and your wife and duldren 
will not escape. They generally avenge their quarrels on 
others when blood begins to flow.^ 

I agreed to make an eflTort, and I recognised the truth of 
his statement that his presence would not help me, as I had 
only a short time previously rescued him from an onslau^t 
of the Haidas. It occurred in this manner. His Tsimshean 
wife and daughters had come rushing to me, crying out that 
the Haidas were killing ^ Squire,^ which was the sobriquet 
by which he was known. I hastened to the rescue, guided by 
the outcry, and found him on his back, behind the counter, 
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struggling with seyeral Haidas, who were endeavouring to 
overcome him. One of them had a large knife, which he 
held in a threatening attitude over him. The store was 
filled with an excited crowds and I at once ordered them off 
the trader^ at the same time requesting him to be calm and 
to leave them to me. He was terribly excited, as he believed 
they were about to kill him. With some diflSculty I per- 
suaded him to accompany his wife and daughters, who led 
him off to his dwelling. I then ordered the offenders to the 
outside of the counter, and Chief Edenshew, who entered 
just then, assisted me to clear the building. On inquiry I 
found that a small balance of some eight dollars was owing 
to two hunters on their furs, for which the trader had given 
them a credit note. This they had lo6t,and as he had no entry 
of it on his books, he refused to pay unless they produced the 
note. Hence the assault. His temper had embroiled him 
in several serious quarrels of late, consequently I concluded 
it was best to act single-handed in the present serious crisis. 
I proceeded first to those who held the slaves in dispute. 
The fires were all extinguished, and they were seated with 
faces blackened around their guns, which were all loaded and 
primed, ready for the fray. A guard was on the door to pre- 
vent a surprise. I was admitted, and took a seat in silence. 
No on^ spoke, and I remained silent for several minutes. 
At length I addressed them. <<So you are about to fight,^ I 
said ; << I am sorry, because I fear some of you will fall, even 
though you may gain the victory. If Stdlta had lived this 
would not have happened. I know what his word was about 
the slaves. But I have not come to ask you to fulfil all his 
words. I want you to fulfil a part. I have only one desire, 
and that is for peace. Now, hearken, friends, to my words* 
I want you to consent to hand over to the other party fifty 
blankets, six guns, one box of dancing ornaments, and one 
slave. I do not ask you to answer me now. I am about to 
proceed to the others to make the same proposal. This is 
my word ; consider it, and give me your reply when I return.^ 
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I thtn left ihem to coDiult. Vfy olqcct in askiBji; tibna 
toddivo: the slvfe i«as thiau SheivM a yMmg^woHuoek 
who kad beco badljr abuatd, and a joong buub, who vw 
iii< y¥ a fliave of the opporing naft? » hetd atfaod kec n. mar- 
riiqje md her ownns woaU not eoDBeiit. He thep appealfd 
to me to kelp Mnu I knew ii was tiie ikiI j eKape fer the 
unlbrtunate creatme^ who was baAjr treated whete die wasL 
Ob ffadiing the summit of the hill oa whddi tiie men of 
yii m ffipl ^^yyt^ ^H^ng wesa eKampedy I liMuid the htive 
lodge wdl iUed with iiien,,all of eiiom won in good sprite^ 
Thejr^ tooy were all foUjr prepared* The leonmft a^d 
ehildcen had idl bees sent away* and thee had piled their 
giine and painti9r^ their faces. They were evtdenkfy deter- 
mined to Ubt to a finish* Thev looked at me in samdsew 
and after a coniidershfe paom I amionnsed my m c s o s g ck 
I Bsmindect them that themsfa tkev ^f tm^ ooBfident of 
yictoryt yet it was doubtful,, and in any ease some of than 
would die I My words were leoebed with deriaiTelatigfater. 

Then one of them replied: «Doee the < Ystehahada^ 
think that we fear? We nefer yet Samnd a foe we feared^ 
whether on land or seat We can die aa our fietheia have 
died befioce us,, with our lace towafda the fight; but to 
submit now would be our shame.^ An aged man. then 
arose towards the rear of the lodge and spoke : <^ My elder 
brothen and my younger brothers, the words the Lreaman 
has spoken are good. I do not fear, for as yoa know I 
haye been in many a fi^t* Ait age brings wisdom t 
Look at my head! My hmr testifiea to my ag& Many 
sosrows hare tuned my hair to the oqIoeut of snowl Tb 
accept his offer wiU not bring ahame; I am for peses.^* 
He sat down^ and the chief aroae to speak* ««Well» 
brothers, speak out your hearths words now* If enr frkads 
who have come across the water to help ns are willing to 
accept the property proposecU I un conbenk But I shall 
yet recover my ahtvea.^ There ensned a general discaaaion, 
during whidi I could learn aome were eager to fight and 
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others were for peace. The voices of the latter prevailed, 
and one of them was selected to convey to me their reply : 
^ We see that you are for peace. You have not tiius come 
for gain. And you hold the balance fair between us. If 
Steilta^s party consents to your words, we are content ; but 
if not, we shidl figfat.^ I promised to let them know at 
once, and hastened to ascertain the decision of the oppos- 
ing party. To my great joy, I found they had accepted 
my proposal. The large dance-house which I had prepared 
stood between the cantendirig parties. I had it thrown 
open, and sent messages to summon the neutral chieft and 
leading men. Tliey took their place hi the pit or body of 
the building, whilst the leaders and chiefs of the opposing 
parties occupied the side galleries. When all were seated, 
Steilta^s slaves entered, carrying the property demanded. 

Fifty tuade hlaahels valued at one doUar and a half 'each 
mere plaoed in fr^nt of EinneelawHsh-Hatmg and his men, 
-also six rifles -nd a bos of chiefs dandng mamenrts, and 
lastly the young woman named Qalila. Bhe mm evi- 
dsntiy not averse to the ehange. To her it w» a step 
lM>wwds liberty. The BeutnJ'chittfs then one after another 
made ^eeches, approving and oonfiming the peaee; after 
which the two dMb who had wdl-ni^ met in deadly 
strife came iorwavd, and I joined their hands. A least was 
afterwaids prqparad by Chief Weadi, to wUdi both the 
chiefs and their Mlowevs were invitad ; and at this &ast 
isbe aag^V-down was eeatleiod feedy lOver all, thosoement^ 
ing the peace made. Widi a Hght heart i Totmned fin: 
cost and r o JA ' e rii m en t after an ianadous di^, and oooimnni- 
Gated the good news of anotfiBr Buooess <fer the truth and 
sight. Squire, who was anxiously waitiiq; to learn the 
lescdts^ was loud in his praises >at the vesolt of my oflbrt, 
and I inealiied that I wai giaduadiy winning Um and his 
wdife and famity out of the darkness of hootiieani towaads 
the^tme liberty aiheiewith Ohnst makes fiis fieqple fi 
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MAKAI 

<* See the hillB for harveet whiten^ 
All along each distant shore^ 
Seawards fiir the islands brif hten. 
Light of nations lead us o'er ; 
When we seek them^ 
Let thy Spirit go before." 

€• F. Aluandkb. 

THERE was one man in the camp at Maseett named 
Makai) who was really a Tlingit Indian of Alaska* 
but he had become a member of the Haida nation 
by taking a Haida wife. He was amongst the wildest and 
most reckless in the camp. When intoxicated he cared 
little whom he injured, and when I ventured to warn him he 
threatened to take summary vengeance on me for my inter- 
ference. His wife^s name was Kandiwass, whose mother'^s 
sister was a great chieftainess of the same name. 

She, #ith a number of her tribe, was returning from a 
trading expedition, when, owing to a contrary wind, they 
were driven on the Alaskan coast, where a number of the 
Tlingit Indians were encamped. These invited the Haidas 
to a feast and then fell upon them and killed them in order 
to seize their property. But their evil purpose was defeated, 
as the five slaves who had been left in charge of the canoe, 
whidi was a large war canoe, sixty feet in length, suspecting 
foul play, put up their sails and ran out to sea, before the 
Tlingits could board them. But in their haste to escape 
from their enemies they ran on a rock and capsized, losing 
all the property and barely escaping with their lives. This 
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was the beginning of a long period of strife between the 
Haidas and the Tlingit tribes. Makai^s uncle was one of 
the Tlingit warriors^ and when the Haidas came to avenge 
the death of their friend, he was surrounded, together with 
a number of his men, in a large war canoe. 

How the Tlingits fought on that occasion is best told by 
a Haida warrior who passed through the fray : 

« As the Tlingit canoes approached their men stood in 
lines down the centres of the canoes back to back. This 
position was to keep the canoes steady, as well as to offer a 
bold front to the enemy, whilst a number of rowers paddled 
on either side. As they drew nearer they chanted a war 
song to which they beat time on their canoes. 

« When near enough they fired a volley, and somethings 
probably a splinter of the canoe, struck me on the head 
and I became unconscious. When I recovered I found 
several of our men had been shot. Some were lying in the 
canoe and several were hanging over the sides. Having 
fired their voUey, they retreated in order to reload, and we 
followed. For to attack at dose quarters was always the 
Haida plan of action. We ran our canoe up to them, and 
as we touched I sprang into their canoe. I was stabbed 
by the nearest warrior, but as his dagger struck me on the 
shoulder-blade the wound was not serious. I slew him and 
two others, and was about to attack a fourth when he 
motioned to me that he surrendered, so I seized him and 
cast him into our canoe. Another rushed at me, but I 
overpowered him, and he surrendered also. In our struggle 
he was wounded. He was one of the leading warriors 
amongst the Tlingit. Some of them, when hard pressed, 
jumped overboard and fought in the water. When the 
fight was over we found we had many severed heads and 
some slaves, and the other canoes had taken heads and 
slaves also^ tc^jether with much property.^ 

^ The coast Indians did not usually take the scalps of those whom 
they slew, as was the custom of the Indians of the interior. They 
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<< Od our return voyage from the Akuricaii oont, where 
this batik was fouglit, we fell in with amunber of aea otters, 
many of vfbkk weie asleep «n the water. Though weaiy 
and wounded with tiie fight and with our oaptites on board, 
we could not peraiit such an opportomity to slip. We 
aaooeeded in shooting seireral, whflk aaotiier canoe aecnred 
a number of skins also.**^ Makai was anongit those captured 
on tins occasion, tad behig young he became a member of 
the Haida tribe encamped at Massett, and because of his 
rank amongst the Tlingits a cfaieTs daughter was given him 
to wife. But he had abandoned himself to every vioe 
amongst the Haidas, and as I passed along the camp at night 
I could hear his voice, a duill tenor, leading in the chorai 
of the medicine men, or his shouts in t^ Ibasts of fir&^irater. 
His wife, despite his threats, attended the services, and as 
her knowledge of the truth increased her anxiety far her 
husband increased also. Her unde being a leading dii^ 
the husband feared to injure her, for he would have fared 
badly. She wisely avoided him when intoxicated, and Hkk 
prevented any <^)en rapture. 

But one night in a frency of intoxication, whilst mg- 
ing and dancing in his paint and adommenrts, he bivst a 
blood-vessel and I was summoned to ^his aid. They ^ft^re 
gradually gaining confidence in the white medicine man and 
his remedies, and losing fitith in tiie rattle and incanrtations 
of their own necromancers. I was enabled to dieck ihe'flow 
of Uood by administering a powerful astringent, and as the 
hssmorrhage had tended to sober him, he was prepMPed to 
obey my directions for his treatment. He was very mmk 
and low, but after a few weeks he was aUe to walk around 
again. He became a regular attendant «t the services, and 
aiqpeared deepfy interested. But it was evident tiiat <»n-i 
sumption had seized him. As he became weaker he bq^ed 

Mvered the heads* which thev carried back as trophies in their canoes. 
The Mslps being so much lighter, the interior Indians took those, 
which they carried off in their belts. ' 
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to be baptiaed. I consented, as I realised from my inter- 
course with him he had accepted the truth, tfarongh fiuth. 
He booM not walk to our place of assembly in i^ hii|^ 
JUmoe-hoine, but our friend the trader had lent his large 
Kving-room fw > the purpose. He had drMo ed hima^ 
decently and becomingly far the oocamoa, and sent invita- 
tions to several dhie& and frimds to be present. And thesre, 
seated in tiieir midst, he was a<hnitted to be a member of 
the in&nt church, now inaugurated and estabUAed on the 
Queen CSiarlotte Islands. After the administration of the 
sacrament rite he recjuested permission to address a few 
words to his friends, to which I gladfy assented. <<You 
know,*^ he said, << my friends, dueft, and brothers, how I 
have over been a leader amongst you. In your %hts and 
feasts I have never sought to conceal myself. None of you 
can accuse me of fear. I have always sought to be ffarst 
and feremost. But whilst I was thus rushing cm, it seemed 
as tbough I saw a deep, dark pit opening right m my way. 
And into liiat pit I would have fallen, but for Hbe li^t. 
The bright light from above fladied upon me and showed 
me the danger, and the Wcnrd of the Great Fatiber above 
warned me, and the same light that showed me the danger 
revealed to me also the cross and the sacrifice of the Saviour 
for me* And now, chiefr and brothers, who have followed 
with me in the dark path cf danger, will you net follow 
with me in the way of the Orei^ Chief above P It is the 
way of peace. Those ave my words to you.^^ He could not 
proceed any further. It was aftcting to see the interest 
with which these stalwart Haidas rscdved his words. 

tt was his parting charge to them. A few days after- 
wards I received a message from him at midnightexpressing 
an earnest desire to see me. As I entered the lodge in 
irfneh he lay he was told I had come, when he turned round, 
and looking up at me, extended his hand. As'I grasped it 
be exclaimed in a firm, clear voice, in the l^imriiean tongue, 
with wJiioh he was femiliar, <« Ltha gwildum kowdrat, Itha 
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gwildum kowdiut ^^ (<< I am ready, I am ready ^'). I knelt 
beside him to speak a word of cheer, but as there was no 
response I felt his poise and found that life was extinct. 
He had survived to convey to me his last message, which 
he did so distinctly that all in the lodge heard it. It im- 
pressed them deeply. They had never heard anything like 
this before. It sounded like a message from the other 
world. Thus Makai passed away, leaving a good record 
behind him. In accordance with his own desire his remains 
were interred with due solemnity in the beautiful island 
burying-ground which I had selected. He did not wish 
that his body should be encased in a totem pole or elevated 
on a mortuary platform. I conducted the burial service, 
and as a large nimiber of Haidas had followed us, I gave an 
address over the open grave, to which they vrere most atten- 
tive. The idea of resurrection was new and strange to them. 
I had succeeded in forming an equivalent for the term in 
the Haida language, and with the aid of illustrations from 
the books of Nature and of Revelation they were enabled 
to understand it. The << com of wheat " of the gospel and 
the «< bare grain of wheat ^ of St. Paul's grand illustration 
of resurrection in Corinthians, carried the truth to more 
than one standing around Makai^s remains. Thus the first- 
fruits of the Haidas were being gathered in. 

A rumour now reached me of the outbreak of an epi- 
demic, of that dread scourge the smallpox, amongst some 
distant tribes in Alaska. Elnowing the terrible ravages 
which it had wrought amongst the Haida tribes on two 
previous occasions, I resolved to endeavour to introduce 
vaccination amongst them. I realised there would be a 
degree of risk and difficulty from the danger of inflammation 
afterwards, in some constitutions. In such case the medi- 
cine men would not be slow to accuse me of having intro- 
duced a poison with which I was endeavouring to kill them. 
Yet the assurance that I was making an efibrt to shield 
them against an enemy which had carried off nearly half 
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the Haida papulation, both on the islands and on the 
Alaskan shores, would, I believed, eventually give me another 
victory over the sorcery and superstition of the necroman- 
cers. Having at length succeeded in procuring a supply of 
vaccine lymph from the Indian Department of the Canadian 
Government, I invited a number of the Haidas to meet me 
in the Mission-room. I informed them of the danger in 
which they stood should the Kali-koustia (smallpox) again 
attack them, and the advantage to be gained by vaccination. 
I informed them of how the Iron people had suffered from 
its ravages in the past, until this remedy had been dis- 
covered. I endeavoured by every means in my power to 
induce some of them to submit to the operation, but in vain. 
They shrunk from it, evidently fearing that there was some- 
thing mysterious in it. At length I resolved on trying the 
force and influence of example. Casting off my coat, I 
bared my arm, and vaccinated myself before them all. 

I completed the operation, took up my vaccine and 
lance, and turning to them said : « Now since none of you 
would consent to be vaccinated, I have placed the medicine 
on myself. Should the Kali-koustla come now, probably 
numbers of you will die, as when it came formerly, but I 
shall escape.^ I was just leaving the room when a stalwart 
Haida who was a sub-chief sprang to his feet and ex- 
claimed : « Etlagida lagging di ishin, tung kiwunsit alaeil 
kum di quothal ashang ^ (^ Chief, it is good that you should 
place the mark on me also that I may not die ^). I accord- 
ingly at once vaccinated him. His example was promptly 
followed by the others who were present. The rumour soon 
sped throughout the camps of the wonderful remedy ; the 
scianawa of the Iron man which could effect what all their 
medicine men had failed to do, even to save them from the 
evil spirit of the Kali-koustla, and men, women, and chil- 
dren came crowding in upon me, so that for several days 
I could scarce find time to eat, so great was the rush for 
vaccination. But alas for the results. Though I had taken 
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the precaution of warning them that it woqM probaMj be- 
come painful -and sipollen in n few days 7^ ' v^ not pre- 
pared fcr the storm of indignation which aroee. Some of 
them became wy unwell ; not only the -arm but in aeTeral 
'Oases tiie Aoulder and neek became inflmned and swoBen, 
snd as Ae effect followed tibe cause so quickly they ^femed 
the wont) and tlireat^ied to shoot me, flhoidd 1^ symptoms 
increase. I was now as fully engaged in endeaTOurii^ to 
soothe and allay the symptoms which had arisen, as I had 
been before in vaccinating. One case espedaHy caused me 
grave anxiety. Tlie swelling and hig^ fever which aooom- 
panied it was intense, llie medicine men dedared he woidd 
die, and that my bad medicine was worse than Hbe snHtBpoz. 
I prescribed such remedies as I knew would subdue the 
inflammation and allay tiie fever, and he began to teaoret. 
TUhe same treatment proved successful throughout. The 
medicine men were baflkd and ashamed. And uumy more 
came from both north and south to obtain the virus with 
wliich ilie medicine man of the Iron people cocdd defect 
the common foe, which they all feared so greatly. But as 
soon as one difficulty had been surmounted anotiier arose. 

Visiting a chief believed to be dying, I found he had 
called his sister, and ddivered to her a ^lave giri, who was 
to act as his nurse on his reincarnation and birth, as her 
di3d. He believed that after his death Us spirit woidd 
again return in the first child bom afterwards in Usfemity. 
He strictly charged his sister to superintend his mirsing, 
and to be careful that he received no injury. I was thus 
led to inquire concerning this belief, and found it wasentas 
tained generally by the Haidos. I have sinoe ^ d tecofe r ed 
that it is not peculiar to the Haidas, but has been hdid by 
the coast tribes generally. Very often the name of the 
deceased is given to tibe new-bom child in recognition tff this 
beBdr. It is but another testimony of the innate desire of 
man for immortality. But the Divine revelation has faroiq^ht 
life and immortality to light. I introduced in my teaching 
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Mm greftt tiuth ast forth by the Apostle in the fi ft e ent h 
chapter of let Corinthians, <« to every seed ita own body/* 
and the tcuth ai the lesunection proved tibe nmst eflbektve 
aatidotft U$ this error. I fi>und ako that it vaa not nwiiual 
amongst them to cast offerings of food into the fire taufply 
the wants of the aook of departed fiiendaw Frana the terms 
need t» denote this euatoiati^aod akoithat of seeking to pro- 
pitiato the spirits whidi they associated with tiia foroes of 
nainrei we d^ved tha terms hath in the Haida and in the 
Tiriimshmn languages by which to raidertiieword ^saerififieJ* 
A gireafc <^ potktch^ or diatribokion of property was now 
about to he made at an encampuraot between Virago Sooad 
and McMTth island.named ^ Yats.'' To this all tttt HaadM 
to the north of the island^ as also tha Haidas of Ptinee of 
Wales Uand in Alaska^ had been invited. X aocoedingly 
reaolved on a mission to that pomt alao^ The old trader^ 
o^ior whoaaa gjreak cfaangs hadpasBed» I hmted to aeeoin- 
pany me. He had abandoned sU his heathen qfmpathies^ 
had been duly united by marriage to the Tstmshean woman 
with whom he had UvQd lor SMmy years^ and had requested 
to be received into the Churdi of Christ Bis wiis also had 
gladfy leedved the truth and was baptised. Both of them 
wore now endeavouring to show the heathen a good example. 
This was heljj^il to the work of theMisnon^ as native races 
are always powerfully influenced for good or evil by the 
idiites who reside amongst thenu We set out in a good 
eanoo with a crew of five Haidas^ and crossing the inlet 
coasted slong the north of the island* TosMrds evening 
a sudden squall arose and qnickly lashed the sea into 
foam-creskad waves. We were cmnpeHfld to sesk shidter 
in a Uttla opening between the rocks^ where we Sound a 
sandy beech. Here we decided to encamp fibr the ni^^t. 
After our evening meal and prayer^ we cut away the under- 
growth and spread out oar mats and bhmkets. Whilst thus 
engaged our old friend the trader^ who was looking on, 
anxiansly inquired^ c^Must we lie down there?^ ^ Yes^"^ I 
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replied) « it will be all right when we have spread our mats 
and blankets.**^ ^ I fear to lie down where there are so 
many reptiles,^ he replied. ^ Oh,^ I assured him, ^ they 
are harmless, only field-mice and frogs, so that you need 
not fear.^ 

We accorded our friend a place to sleep in the centre with 
Chief Cowhoe on one side, whilst I lay on the other. In 
the middle of the night, I was suddenly aroused by a loud 
whoop, and at the same moment I reoeived a violent blow 
in the face. I sprang to my feet, believing we were attacked. 
CSiief Cowhoe and the other Haidas had seized their guns 
and stood at bay, peering arotmd for the enemy. The camp- 
fire had gone out and it was dark. << Who struck me ? ^ 
inquired Chief Cowhoe indignantly. Before I could reply 
there was another yell, and instantly our friend, who was 
yet lying down, began to rain blows around him right and 
left, whilst he continued to cry out in rage and terror. He 
was in a nightmare from which with difficulty I aroused him. 
Cowhoe was angry, as he had reoeived a blow from which he 
was still ailing. I assured him that I had been struck also, 
and informed them of the cause, as they feared he had gone 
mad. On fully recovering consciousness he apologised and 
informed us that he had had a bad dream, in which he saw 
the vermin of the camp gradually crawling towards him, and 
this it was that had caused his fright and outcry. « Had I 
not been at hand,^^ I replied, « I fear you would have fared 
badly, if I may judge from the faces around.^ « Oh,^ he 
replied, «< I could not sleep for some hours because of our 
surroundings, and when at length I slept I dreamed that a 
large snake was creeping towards me and endeavoured to 
crawl into my mouth, and it was in my efibrts to prevent 
it that I must have struck out.^^ I explained this to the 
Indians, and they instantly burst into roars of laughter at 
our friend'^s expense. We all settled down to rest again, 
thankful that it was not worse. 

It is much safer to encamp in the open air on the Queen 
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Charlotte lalaiids than it is on the mainland. There are 
no wolves on the islands, nor are there any grizzly bears, both 
of which are numerous in many places on the mainland. 
On several occasions I have had to keep watch throughout 
the night owing to the bears and wolves which snorted and 
whined around my tent. On another occasion I was com- 
pelled to sleep on the branch of a tree for safety. But it 
was not from the denizens of the forest that the Haidas 
feared an attack, but rather from some of the tribes who had 
come over from the Alaskan shore to attend the great « pot- 
latch.^ For they had not forgotten the wars of the past in 
which they had been compelled to abandon their own encamp- 
ment on North Island and the isles to the west of Grahun 
Island, and to seek refuge on the shores of Prince of Wales 
Island to the North of Dixon Entrance, which island now 
forms a part of south-eastern Alaska. On the following 
morning we re-embarked, being anxious to reach the camp, 
but we had not proceeded far when we found we were followed 
by a large shark. Its large fin towered high above the stem 
of our canoe and caused considerable uneasiness amongst our 
crew, but to Squire it was a cause of terror. Being a very 
heavy man, he was seated in the bottom of the canoe, and 
with much difficulty he kept turning and twisting from side 
to side, in order to look around at this strange follower. 
At length, tired of his efforts, he appealed to me to tell him 
if it was yet following us. He was much distressed, as he 
feared it would attack and upset our canoe. We had a 
fr'esh halibut on board which the Haidas stated was the 
attraction, as the shark scented it. 

At length the Haidas became disconcerted, as it pressed 
on our canoe, and one of them seized his rifle to shoot it. 
But the others called on him to desist as, if only wounded, 
it would probably capsize or smash our frail craft. But 
Cowhoe, who was steering, called for the sail-pole, stating, 
as he did so, that he had heard from the old hunters that 
a blow dealt fiaiirly on the head would stun the shark, and 
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ottttfle k to sinlu Staaidiiig i^ with tho saiUpoIe iik Iwid^ 
he brou^bA it domm with aU hi9 ]»i|^il» tiie hearjr end* 
whkb VM slightly afaarpenodf striking the ahaark f^Aj o» 
thft httcL It lashed the wabsr powerfioUy with its tail^ 
duhiiiig ik OTer U0» and with a swirl disappcttred in the 
dqithi^ and trouUed us do more* Id tiie Hoida language 
the shark ia tanned a ^ kahtow,^^ or the mother of tite dog- 
fish, wad is so aamed from the resemUanca between theoa. 

la a few hours we arrived hi sight of tha encampBient^. 
whaao thara was evidently a very large gathudbg. The 
oaooea were hauled vtp in ordorfy lines along^ the baadi^ 
and fiNm the sail-pole eaah waved either the Union Jack 
or tha Stars and Stripes. A westerly bceeae was springing 
up whidi floated them proudly, and Urn unioft of the 
ooloura indicated a umod. of hearts. May it ever be 
thua. If the bidian tribe? can thua buiy the disputea 
of tha past and scatter the swaa and eagle^a down over 
eadi other, their noat treasured emUeiDS of peaoe^ how 
mueh more shotdicl we^ lAo profasa the po ssess ion of a 
hi^^ier civilisation, endeavour to keep the <^unity of the 
iqpirit in the bond of peaee.^ May the same coloara be 
found united on every sea as the saff^guard of peace. Im 
the van of the world^s progress may they ever be imited 
in disseminating the light of truth, and distribuftiog the 
leaves q{ the Tree of life^ which akme can eieet the heal- 
ing of tha nations. The peaceful settlement of the disputed 
boundary line by the United Commission ia a cause for 
thankf tthiesa. It haa at least shown the world that there ia a 
better way of settling disputes than by the red^less ezpen* 
diture of means, and the cruel sacrifice of lives, until one or 
the other, or sometimes both the combatants are bankrupt 
in funda and broken in power. 

We were well received by the united gathering, and the 
largest lodge was <qpened and prepared for a service. Not 
only was the interior well filled, but around the outside of 
the building and on the roof large numbers assembled to 
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hear the meMage of life and aalyation. The hymns in their 
own tongue were a great attraction. The prayers to the 
Great Chief above (SbtL Lana nung Etlageda), of whose 
name they had only heard in their ancient legends, as* 
tonished them. And to hear in their own timgue the 
wonderful works of God) had introduced a new theme for 
discussion around th^r camp-fires. 

The darkness and ignorance of heathenism was passing 
away, and on these long benighted and fierce isUnders, the 
true light from the Sun of Righteousness was rising. After 
a very busy day, we were glad to retire to rest under our 
canoe-sail. During my visit I was kept fuUy engaged in 
I^escribing medicines for the sick and imparting instructions 
to inquirers. 

On our return trip, as we encountered rough weather, we 
ran into Virago Sound and Harbour to visit the encamp- 
ment there. There were no Haidas in camp. They had 
all gcme to the gathering which we had visited. Their 
lodges and totem poles resemUe those of Massett. The 
camp is well shelteI^Bd and stands in a good position, being 
convenient both for halibut and salmon fishing, and also 
near to the resorts of the fbr seal. 

This harbour would seem to offer special advantages for 
a naval stati<m, corresponding to that of Esquimalt on the 
south of Vancouver Island. It commands Dixon Entrance, 
which separates the Queen Charlotte Islands flrom Alaska, 
and is, as its nam^ indicates, the entrance from the Pacific 
to the coast of the mainland and Prince Rupert. 

The abundance of halibut in these waters is surprising. 
1 have seen an old man and his wife push out in their 
canoe, and in less than two hours return to shore, heavily 
laden with fine large fish, of which some would weigh from 
eighty to a hundred pounds, lliese they cut up length- 
ways in thin slices, which they hang up in the same way as 
clothes, to dry in the sun. This halibut, as dried by the 
Haidas, is a favourite artide of food amongst the coast 
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tribes, and is bartered to them by the Haidas for the 
olachan grease, which is generally eaten with ahnost all 
their food, especially with dried fish, herring^spawn, and a 
species of sea- weed. 

Halibut, dried or fresh, formed our prindpal food on 
the islands, with occasionally a piecQ of beards meat when 
in season, and also water-fowl. There are no deer on the 
islands, though they abound on the mainland, and on the 
islands of the coast, both of Alaska and British Columbia. 
Probably on this account there are no wolves on the Queen 
Charlotte group. This fact induced me to endeavour to 
introduce deer, and on one of my visits to the main- 
land I offered to purchase live deer from the Tsimshean 
hunters. I succeeded in procuring sevoi, to which (me was 
afterwards added, and which was captured by a steamer on 
her voyage up the coast The Hudson^s Bay Company 
carried them across to the islands on their steamer free of 
charge. These deer throve and increased for several yean 
under the protection of an officer of the Hudson^s Bay 
Company, who succeeded the first trader, and who was also 
a magistrate. But after his death the Haidas shot them 
off, until I fear they were annihilated. Had they been 
preserved, they would have served as a food supply on the 
islands, and it would be quite worthy the attrition of the 
Government to renew the stock, seeing there are no wolves 
to injure them, as on the mainland* 

Sheldon Jackson, the pioneer missionary to Alaska, con- 
ferred a lasting benefit on the Esquimaux there by intro- 
ducing the reindeer from Siberia. These not only supply 
the natives with milk and food, but enable them to perform 
long journeys without having to carry provender for them^ 
as they scrape away the snow, and eat the moss, latterly 
known as reindeer moss (CJadania rangiferinayf which they 
find underneath. Continuing our return voyage, we were 
again compelled to encamp on an exposed point for the 
night, as the wind had increased to a gale, so ' that it was 
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impoflsible to proceed. It continued rough throughout the 
night, and had abated but little the following day. We 
hesitated to embark, but our friend the trader was most 
anxious to return. Acting against our own judgment, in 
our desire to oblige him, we ventured. It was an arduous 
struggle against wind and wave, and our pn^jress was but 
slow despite our best ejSbrts. When at length we reached 
the entrance to the Massett Inlet, out of which the wind was 
blowing a gale, the tide was near to the full. Steering 
close in to the shore, we succeeded in reaching a point from 
which we could sail across the inlet close to the wind. We 
had not proceeded tea when the tide turned, and shortly 
after our sail was rent to pieces with the fury of the blast. 
We had gained the mid-channel, where the current was &st 
cairying us seaward, and our Haida crew gave firee expres- 
sion to their feelings : « We shall all be lost ! ^ cried the man 
who had gathered in the fragments of the torn sail, ^ and 
you will have been the cause. Squire, for selling such bad 
stuff. I got that sail in your store just before we left,^ and 
he looked at the trader as thoi^h he would like to have 
thrown Urn overboard. The latter groaned as he turned 
to me in despair, and cried, << Oh, what can I do ?^ 

<< There is but one thing you can do,^ I replied, «< pray ! ^* 
And instantly he burst forth into prayer, but the burden 
of his petition, repeated again and again, was for forgiveness 
for having embarked in such a craft, with a vow that if 
spared to reach the shore, he would never set his foot 
in a dugout again.^ Though in imminent danger, as we 
were being fast carried out to the open ocean where the 
waves must speedily overwhelm us, yet I could scarce re- 
press a smile at such a prayer. « Squire,^' I cried, « do 
you consider it sinful to embark in a canoe ?^ « Oh, I do 
not know what I am saying, pardon me,^ he replied. I 
reminded my crew that tiiere was a return eddy shoreward 

^ '^ Dugout ** is a term often given by the whites to the Indian 
canoOi be^Qse each canoe is hewn out of one tree. 
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on the fturtber aide of the current* and if wa could only 
gein Mm we should micceedf unleoB we wesre twamped ui 
making the ahare« Thus encouraged they paddled as for life, 
and we found we were making increased progren, as we got 
under the lee of the land* To encourage our white friend, 
I informed him that I could discern what appeared to be 
people watehing us from the shore. It turned out, however, 
to be but driftwood. 

We reached the shore quite exhausted, but thankful for 
our deliyerance. Not a word was uttered by Squire, who 
appeared as though oyeroome by fear, and when I called 
some hours after to ascertain how he was, his wife and 
daughters inquired as to what had occurred, as he had not 
spdcen nor had he eaten anything since his return. I 
related what we had passed through and gradually induced 
him to join in the conyersation, which broke the spell 
which appeared to bind him. <« Oh,^ he exdaimed, « I 
haye told you before you are a desperate man, and you will 
die in the water I "" «« But you forget,'' I replied, «< that It 
was your anxiety to return which forced us to embark, as 
both my Haida crew and myself had decided to wait for a 
luU in the storm.^ Squire kept his yow thus made in the 
hour of peril, as nothing would induce him to embark In a 
canoe again fen* a trip, howeyer short. But though he 
refused to accompany me again to sea, he endeayoured to 
assist pur eflPorts both by precept and example, and thus he 
manifested the reality of the change which he had experi- 
enced. He had decided to retire from the service of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and as the time drew near for his 
return to the mainland his anxiety to undo, if possible, 
whatever he had erred in increased. He requested per- 
mission to inaugurate a weekly prayer meeting in his own 
house, to which I gladly assented. I had already instituted 
such a meeting every Thursday, and it was not unusual 
now to hear several of the leading chiefs as well as a number 
of the young men leading in prayer for themselves and for 
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their feUow-tribeunen. It had originated in a social 
gathering BbotHj after the erection of the Minion^houae, 
when I inyited all who appeared desirous to fonake the old 
lifii and follow the new way. I raninded them that thej 
had now hfeard the Gospel message in their own tongue» 
and that I should be ^Bd to know what they thoo^t of it» 
or whether they bdieved it. When I had oeassd speaking 
the leading ddefi Weha» whose reply to me on my first 
Tisit at the meetsi^ held in his lodge was summed up in 
the words ^ You haye come too late^^ rose to reply. He 
had long since dianged his opinioii» and his fiuse bore a 
very diflforent expression now as he replied. <<At first 
when I heard the wonk of the Oreat Father the Oiief of 
Heaven (Shanung Etiageda) it did not reach my heart 
Then it seemed to lay hold on me^ and whether in the 
finest or on the ocean Z could not forget it* The wind in 
the trees sounded His word, the waves on the shore re- 
echoed it ; I could not sleep at night thinldng of the evil 
deeds I had wrought in the past. But then when you told 
of His mercy and of His love in sending His only Son 
(H keet-an-shwan-shungs etil Shalana) Jesus Christ to lift 
our heavy load from o£P us and to bear it on Himself, I 
saw and believed it» and now I am glad both by day and 
night. I am no longer under the shadow of the mountain, 
but I live in the sunshine on the summit.^ He was followed 
by several others, amongst whom was the young chief 
Cowhoe. The Testament which had been given him by the 
good Captain was no longer a sealed book to him, for he 
knew and rejoiced in many of the precious truths itcontained. 
Edenshew, too, influenced by liis son Cowhoe, was seeking 
the Way of Life. 

Steilta^s successor, the chief of the eagle crest, had early 
decided for the truth, and had stood firm despite much 
opposition from some of his tribe. At their own request I 
registered their names, together with the names of thirty 
others, as catechumens. There were others who desired to 
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be registered, but as they bad not whoUy abandoned all 
heathen practices, their application was postponed. The 
medicine men were eager now to seize every opportunity to 
oppose and discourage all inquirers after tiie truth. This 
was shown in the case of a gun accident which happened to 
a young man, one of the most earnest of the catechumens. 
He had learned to read, and had obtained a Bible before 
leaving on a hunting and fishing expedition, in order to 
improve his own knowledge and to benefit his companions 
in the chase. As he himself expressed it, « I do not know 
very much yet, but I have learned that the Word teaches, 
< And let him that heareth say Come,* and so I am able to 
obey that, and will try and call my friends to come also.^ 

This he did faithfiiUy, but on his return, whilst unload- 
ing his canoe, he seized a gun to lift it out with the muzzle 
towards him. In doing so he gave it a slight pull forwards, 
and the tri^er striking the thwart of the canoe the gun 
was discharged. It was heavily loaded with shot, which 
tore through and carried away tiie greater part of the flesh 
of the forearm from the bone. A messenger arrived in 
haste to inform me he was bleeding to death, and we has- 
tened to his assistance. Together with my wife, we were 
enabled to dress the wound and arrest the haemorrhage. He 
made a good recovery, though it left a bad scar. TUs, 
like every mishap to an inquirer, the medicine men hastened 
to attribute to the new teaching and its influences, but it 
only served to lead to further inquiry, and to strengthen 
our adherents in the faith. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

INTRODUCTION OF LAW 

** Be darknemi at Thy coming ligbt^ 
Confarion^ order in Thy path^ 
Bottle without strength^ inspire with might. 
Bid Merey trimnph oyer Wrath." 

MONTOOME&Y. 

THE time was now ripe for the introduction of law in 
the community. The teachings of Christianity had 
prepared them for it, by the illumination of their 
understandings. Many of them evinced concern for the welfare 
of their forefathers and friends who had passed away without 
the knowledge which they now possessed. I was enabled to 
satisfy and assure them in regard to this, by reminding 
them that the Great Chief above would judge righteously 
according to the measure of light and knowledge possessed 
by His children. 

*' Your forefathers,^ I informed them, ^^ with the know- 
ledge and light they possessed were enabled to discern a 
man by his actions, as to whether he was bad or good. 
This is evident from your own language, for you speak of 
one man as < Etlinga lagung,^ a good man, whilst you say 
of another ^Eetlinga dahaung-ak,^ or, a bad man. These 
terms were not made by you, nor yet by me, they have come 
down to you in the language used by your forefathers. And 
why did they thus distinguish as between man and man? 
Was it not because of their actions that they were thus 
designated as bad or good ? And if your forefathers could 
thus judge, and classify men by their actions, how much 
more the Great Chief on High, who knows the thoughts and 
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intents of men^s hearts. He will render to erery man 
according to his deeds, and according to his righteousness.^ 

This aignment from their own language enabled them 
to understand it more clearly than from any other illustra- 
tion given. As the Hudson^s Bay Company was about to 
appoint another officer to take chaq^e of their trading post on 
the islands in the place of our old friend now resigned, I wrote 
to the Attorneys-General of the Proyince begging that the 
officer when appointed might be requested to accept a Com- 
mission of the Peace. I had been frequently called upcm 
to settle all manner of disputes which arose in connection 
with their slaves, or out of the fire*>water feasts, or from 
gambling, or other causes, and in adjudicating in these dis- 
putes I was compelled to call upon the offenders to find bail 
for their future good behaviour. This was generally p^d 
in blankets or ftirsi so that I had quite a stock of such 
property awaiting the arrival of a properly qualified officer 
of the law, to decide them definitely* 

Some of these cases were serious^ where life had been 
endangered and threatened ; others were more amusing, as 
in the case of two men who were engaged in fishing near 
Tow Hill, on the north-eastern coast of the islands* One 
of them, who was no longer a young man and was afieeted 
with a stifiness of the neck, sighted a black bear when 
wandering along the shore from the camp. Not having a 
gun, he hastened back, and called upon his companion to 
bring his gun and follow him quickly. He then returned on 
the track of the bear, which he was eager to keep in sight 

Bruin, suspecting he was followed, retreated into the forest 
quickly, followed by Cogese Haung, as the older hunter was 
called* He followed hard and fitst on the beards trail until 
he came to a fiillen tree, over which he scrambled, only to 
find himself right in front of the bear, which had evidently 
selected this position to await his pursuer. 

The hunter, thus taken at a disadvantage unexpectedly, 
and being unable to retreat as the bear was on him, suddenly 
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dired under the tree over which he had just croated. The 
ope&faig under the tree was large enough to admit his body. 
Bnxin thrust in his daw to pull the old hunter out, and 
iniicted an ugly wound on his arm* Suddenly remembering 
his hnating knife» which he bad in his belt, he polled it out, 
and as Bruin thrust in his paw again, the hunter struck at 
it with his knife. This was repeated again and igaiuy knife 
against paw, and daw against knife, until blood flowed freely 
from both bear and hunter. Just theti^ while as yet the 
issue was uncertain, a loud whoop was heard. It was from 
the other hunter, a young man, who, following with his gun, 
desired to locate his companion. The old man gladly re- 
sponded to the cry, and as he advanced shouted out loudly 
again, informing him of the rebttiTe positions of himsdf and 
the bear, lest he mi(^t also be taken unawares, or lest he 
might skoot him by mistake* Meantime the bear continued 
to endeavour to pull the old hunter from his reflige, so that 
when his friend came to his rescue his arm was badly lacer- 
ated with the daws of the bear. Approaching the fallen 
tree the hunter peered over, and aiming his gun, shot the 
bear through the heart 

It was a good fur bear, and when brought to the trading 
post the hunter received some twelve doHars for it, of whidi 
he handed but one dollar to the old man, who had first sighted 
it, and was thus injured by following it. As we had dreeeed 
the poor fellow^s arm, and he was still under our care, he 
complained to me, and I called the young hunter and 
demanded that the amount received should be equally 
divided. As he had not spent the entire amount, I had no 
difficulty in procuring the balance for my old friend, and I 
bdieve it hastened the healing of his injured arm as much as 
our dressings. I made the young hunter frel ashamed by 
putting his selfish act before him in its true light. lUs is 
a fidr Hlustratiim of how many of their troubles arose^ and 
of the neoeisity for a way in whidi to settle such difficulties 
amicably and equitably* 
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I was glad) therefore, on the arrival of the officer who had 
been appointed, A. M^Kenzie, Esq,, to find that he had been 
offered and had accepted a Conunission of the Peace. 

*^ But,^ exclaimed he, as he informed me of it, '* of what 
use can it be here, where there is neither law nor order, and 
how can law be enforced ? ^ 

** It would have been of no use here when I arrived,^ I re- 
plied, ^ but the Grospel has prepared the way for the law, 
and now there will be no difficulty. As soon as you are at 
liberty to open court you can do so in my large Mission- 
room, and I can bring forward several of tiie leading men, 
whom you can swear in as special constables — ^men in whom 
I have every confidence, as they have stood by me through 
evil and through g^ood report.^ He was astonished, and re- 
plied, '^ Why, I have always heard that these Haidas were 
the terror of the coast, and I should not have accepted the 
position but that I knew you were here.^ 

^Well,^ I replied, ^^you will now see for yourself the 
change which the Gospel has effected amongst them, a 
change which nothing else could have wrought. Very much 
remains to be done yet, but I feel that the worst has been 
overcome. ^^ 

He was greatly encouraged by my statement, and accord- 
ingly court was opened a week after his arrival. I had 
selected and instructed my men, who were first called for* 
ward and sworn before a crowded room. Cowhoe was the 
first officer sworn, and to him it was no mere form. He 
knew well the importance of the truths which the book he 
was requested to kiss contained. He could well say, ^^The 
words of Thy mouth are dearer to me than thousands of gold 
and silver*^ He was followed by Steilta, the young chiefs 
whose predecessor had declared that had he lived he should 
have been ^ first in God^s way,^ and whose remains were the 
first to have Christian burial. After the peace-making which 
had taken place in regard to the slaves, he had come out on 
the side of the truth, and had witnessed a good confession* 
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Next came Kinas-Eilass, a name famed in Haida story, where 
his forgathers were always represented as first in fight and 
adventure. He, too, had proved himself worthy, and his 
courage was undoubted. He was amongst the first who had 
been registered as catechumens* The fourth was as fine- 
looking physically as the others, and each of them were over 
six feet in height, but this last was the only one whose face 
was tattooed, which caused him to look fiercer than he was, 
Yinben all had been duly sworn, the court was opened, and 
case after case was disposed of until I had got rid of all the 
pledges which had been stored away. This occupied us 
several days* 

These freebooters had formerly declared, when I warned 
them that slavery was unlawful, that they owed no allegiance 
to any sovereign or state, and when I ventured to show them 
their islands on the map, had declared indignantly that I 
was lying, and rushed out in anger. The insignificance of 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, in comparison with the Ameri- 
can continent, aroused their ire. Now they were becoming a 
law-abiding and peaceable community, and the slaves, whose 
condition had greatly improved, were fast being adopted 
into the families of the owners. 

It was at this juncture that I decided to make an effort to 
induce them to deanse the camp by burying the dead, whose 
remains were scattered broadcast I called together a number 
of the chie£i and leading m^, and put before them the 
necessity for such a step for sanitary, social, and ^ Christian 
reasons. There were some dissentients, who urged that the 
customs of their fore&thers were good enough for them, 
and that they did not wish to forsake them for the customs 
of the Yet2 hahada or ^Mron people."" I reminded them 
of what they had sufiered from the ravages of the smallpox, 
and how they had submitted to be vaccinated, and that, in 
order to be bee from this and other diseases, it was neces- 
sary to bury the dead and clean their encampments. Several 
of the chiefs expressed their desire to see my proposal 
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oairied out, as they began now to fed ashamed of tiie 
manner in which the remains of their deceased ancestors and 
relatives were scattered tluoughout the eamps. 

My difficulty, I found afterwards, was to persuade any 
to assist me in this work. For each one shrunk from inter- 
fering with thetemains of the dead relatives of others, and 
as they were all thrown together^ they could not discern their 
own. At length I succeeded in obtaining a number of the 
slaves. These I directed to dig deep pits, near to the 
largest deposits of the dead. In these the remains wen 
intened until the chief thoroughfares were cleaned. I re- 
warded the slaves for the good work they had done^ and 
for the first time we had the pleasure of being able to walk 
through the encampment without the unpleasant assodattons 
which had generally accompanied it. 

Whilst thus improving internally^ thete was also an in* 
creasing desire to improve their standing and relationship 
with those against whom they had carried on theur vaids» 
and whose camps they had devastated in the past. A long^ 
standing quarrel between them and an Alaskan tribe was 
now peaoeaUy settled. The Haidas had been in the habit 
of maldng periodical raids on all the tribes of the mainland 
in succession^ Now it was against the Tlingit, then the 
Nishkaa, and after that against the Tsimsheans they 
fought. Then they would make an expedition away fer 
to the south, on the east or west of Vanoouv«r Uandi 
returning after some time with many slaves and much 
booty. In addition they frequently fought amongst them- 
selves, the northern tribes against the south, or sometinies 
against the tribes on the west coast. In their attack on the 
Nishka tribes, which led to a war between them, they had 
to ascend the Nass some twenty miles from the mouth* The 
aggressors who inaugurated the strife were the Haidas of 
Yd&ling, an encampment near to Rose Spit, on the north- 
eastern promontory of the islands. 

It was rumoured that one man of their tribe who was visit* 
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ing the Nishkas had been killed. At once Oaioutliiis and 
aDother chief fummoned their men to prepare, by drinking 
salt water, which was always the custom, as already explained, 
when about to start on a warlike expedition. This was done 
under the directions of the medicine men, and was generally 
continued for several days. Then the large war canoes were 
kmiched and having embarked they pulled out to sea, chant« 
ing war songs in which those on the shore joined. Such was 
the expedition wUdi led the attack on the Nishkas. They 
gained a point not far from the villages ovemlght, where 
they drew up their canoes under cover, and having set a watch, 
lay down to vest to await the dawn. Early in the morning, 
with the flowing tide, they swept up cm the sleeping villages, 
and landing, rushed to the attack. It had been arranged 
that half the warriors of each canoe should attack a lodge, 
whilst the remainder should guard the canoes and be ready 
to receive and bind the captives. With their base thus pro- 
tected, the others stealthily advanced on the lodges. All this 
was but the work of a minute or two, as the Indian dogs in 
the camp, of which there were many attached to each lodge, 
had at once raised the alarm. But to little purpose, for as 
the first Indians aroused rushed out to learn the cause, they 
were either struck down or seised, and passed to the canoe- 
men, who bound them and threw them into their canoes. 
Those who offered the most vigorous resistance were for the 
most part slain, though several Haidas fell in the attack, and 
many more would have fidlen, but that they retreated as 
quickly as they had arrived ; for the men of the other lodges 
which had not been attacked were fisst rallying to the support 
of their friends. They were too late, however, to rescue those 
who had been captured, as the canoe-men had kept the canoes 
afloat, and as the retreating warriors cast their captives into 
the canoes they sprang in after them, and with a loud whoop 
they were at once well out on the river, with a fidr wind and 
a &lling tide. Some of their captives, however, made such 
vigorous struggles for freedom on the passage down the river, 
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that the canoes were in danger of being upset or broken* 
Fearing to face the open ocean with such desperate captives, 
they landed at a convenient point at the mouth of the river, 
and slew all who had thus resisted. Their scalps they left 
hanging on the face of a bluff hard by, and this incident has 
given the name of Kincolith, or the Rock of Scalps, to this 
place, which has long been our leading Mission station on 
the river« 

Once fiiirly out on the ocean, the Haidas had no further 
fear of being followed, and they reached their encampments 
chanting songs of victory. It was not to be expected that the 
Nishkas would long remain passive after this fierce attack. 
They were anxious to avenge their friends who had been en- 
slaved. But they had to prepare their fleet to face a voyage 
of over one hundred miles before they could look their 
enemies in the fieice, and this required time. At length they 
started. Favoured by a strong down-river wind, which con- 
tinued and carried their fleet out to sea, and past the outer 
islands, their courage rose as they sighted the mountains of 
^'Lak Haida,^ Queen Charlotte Islands, rising on the 
western hori2son. But the watchful Haidas were on the alert. 
Some of them who were out hunting the sea otter in their 
canoes first descried the Nishka fleet while yet far dbtant, and 
hastening shoreward gave the alarm. But more than half the 
fighting men of the camp were absent, having been invited 
to a great feast of the ^< Ahtiwass Hahada ^ on the northern 
inlet. A fleet-footed messenger was despatched to apprise 
them, whilst those in camp prepared to meet the attack. 

Meanwhile the necromancers were not idle. They were 
engaged in casting oflerings on the waters and supplicating 
the Scanawa of ^ Nee-kwun,^ the Spirit of the Storm, to rise 
and lash the waters off the Rose Spit into fury to overwhelm 
the advancing foe. For often when food was scarce and they 
had thus sought its aid, had not a whale been cast up on it 
to appease their hunger ? So superstitious were they in re- 
gard to the supernatural powers possessed by the ^ Un-una,^ 
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or Spirit of the Storm, that on one occasion when crost* 
ing the waters of Rose Spit in a canoe with a chief and his 
son, the lad happened to expectorate in the water, upon 
which his father became very angry and threatened to cast 
him overboard if ever he should so insult the Un-una of the 
bar again. When I ventured to remonstrate with him in 
regard to it, and to point out his error, he replied that such 
an offence would not have been overlooked when he was 
young, as many had forfeited their lives by similar offences, 
which might Iwing destruction on our canoe« 

Probably the medicine men, who were also weather pro- 
phets, had discerned the signs of an approaching squall, for 
just as the Nishka fleet approached the shore on the north- 
westerly side of the promontory, a sudden storm broke, which 
prevented part of the fleet from landing. Those of them who 
had succeeded in reaching the shore rushed upon the village, 
as the Haidas had taken to the cover of the forest aa they 
approached, and finding the lodges blockaded from the 
interior, at once made preparations to fire the town. To 
prevent this the Haidas opened fire from their hiding-places, 
but the Nishka warriors, having been reinforced by the crews 
of several canoes which had succeeded in effecting a landing, 
were, thus enabled to return the firing, whilst the remainder 
continued to set fire to lodge after lodge in succession. 

Whilst the village was burning the skirmishing was con- 
tinued for some hours, and numbers fell on both sides. The 
Nishka also discovered a storehouse belonging to the lead- 
ing chief, which stood concealed in the forest behind the 
village. This they raided and burnt also. In the meantime 
the smoke of the burning camp had been sighted by some of 
the Haidas of the Massett Inlet, who at once informed their 
guests. They surmised the cause, and hastily embarked and 
hurried to the aid of their fellow-tribesmen, but several of 
the Nishka canoe-men, who were anchored offshore in readi- 
ness to retreat, gave the signal to those on shore* They 
succeeded in embarking under a harassing fire from the 
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HaidA% which wonnded several, but as the squall had abated 
and a stead j west wind was blowing, they soon left the scene 
of the combat £Eur astern. Though they had failed to recover 
their friends who had been captured, jet they wera in high 
spirits at having been enabled to bum the settlement, and 
thus carry the war into their enemy^s camp^ where they had 
hitherto considered themselves secure. 

The Haidaa again attacked the Nishkas, and succeeded in 
burning a part of one of the lower villages, but were repulsed. 
On their return down fkom the Nass on this occasion they en- 
countered four canoes, which they attacked and overpowered, 
killing some of the occupants and capturing the remainder. 
The Haidas had thought these were Nishkas, but it turned out 
to be Tsimsheans whom they had thus attacked. Ihis aroused 
the Tsimsheans, and a large fleet set out against them. They 
succeeded in effecting a landing, but found the encampment 
which had formerly been the headquarters of the tribe whidb 
attacked them deserted. Fearing a united attack from both 
the Nishkas and Tsimsheans, they had removed to Massett. 
To this camp the Trimsheans followed them, and a fierce fight 
took place, in which a number were killed on both sides. 
After this, the Haidas madto a raid on the Trimdieans when 
they were encamped on the Lower Skeena, and succeeded in 
capturing some and slaying others. This led the Tsimsheans 
to prepare another expedition against the islanders, in whidi 
they succeeded in capturing a party of women who were out 
berrying. They also killed several men, whilst a number 
escaped to the forest. 

For some time after this the Hudas were continually 
engaged in raiding and skirmishing along the coast of tlM 
mainland. No place was free from their ravages. At 
Kshawatlins, near to where the new terminal dty of Prince 
Rupert now stands, between Metlakahtla and the Skeena, 
they surprised and captured several canoes laden with salmon. 
There were twelve Haida war canoes engaged in this raid, and 
they succeeded in capturing several Tsimshean canoes and over 
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twenty prisoners. But althoogh the Tsimsheans were taken by 
surprise^ and were unprepared to fight, yet they sold their lives 
dearly, and a number of the Haidas were shot in the attack. 

On a small island in Lake Eshwatlins may be seen the re- 
mains of the fortification to which the Tsimshean fishermen 
fled on the approach of the Haidas. The Haidas now began 
to realise that they had continued the war too long, and weve 
winning a bad reputation, whidi might work to their injuiy. 
One of the leading wur chiefs proposed a peace. His proposal 
was at first opposed by some, but the majority were in favour 
of a change. GaowtHns was also for peace. Messages of peace 
were sent to the Tsimsheans and Nishkas, with the announce- 
ment that the peacemakers were coming. These carried the 
swan and eaglets down. They were received with joy, and 
the dancers wen welcomed in tiie camps, where they scattered 
the down over the Tsimiheaiis first, and then presented tiiem 
with peace offerings of slaves and other property. They then 
eanial the twansdown to the Nishkas, whom they propitiated 
in like maaner. Almost all thoee captured were returned. 
For a subchief whom they had killed a number of slaves were 
given in exchange. The Nishkas, in return, loaded their 
canoes with boxes of olachan grease, whidi is much prized by 
the Indians as an article of fi>od. The war chant was changed 
to songs of peace akmg the coast and out to the islands. 
For a time there were but few slaves amongst the Northern 
Haidas. But this peace was not permanent Ere long the 
signs and sounds of strife again arose. TUs time the 
Southern Haidas were the aggressors. 

It remained for the advent of Christian Missions to lay 
the Ibuidation for a lasting peace. And on many of the old 
battle-grounds, where formerly tribe fought against tribe, and 
people against people, we have witnessed Haidas, lUmsheans, 
Tlingits, and Nishkas joining with heart and voice in singing 
the praises of the JMnoe of Peace in the angelic anthem 
which announced His birth, ^Glory to God in the hig^iest, 
and on earth peace, good will to men.^ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

A TOUCHING PARTING 

'' The wall of foam fiir oat to sea 
With a roar like thunder swept our lea. 
Whilst tossed ahout with wind and ware. 
We laboured hard our craft to sare." 

W. H. C. 

▲ S heathen, the Haida custom was to ianie invitations 
/A^ early each year, and to assemble as many of the 
tribes as possible to one point or encampment for 
the dance and potlatch. It was generally arranged some 
weeks previously which camp should be the rendezvous, and 
due preparation was made to receive and entertain the 
guests. Sometimes in a large camp there would be several 
totem poles carved and awaiting erection. Of these, one 
or more would be mortuary totems for deceased chiefs, and 
the others crest totems erected by the chiefs or leading men 
to signalise their succession to a title or chieftainship. 

Like the Indians on the mainland, the Haidas are fond 
of music and singing, and not the least part of the pro- 
gramme was the chanting of their own praises or that of 
their guests. In every tribe there was one or more well 
known as leaders and instructors in the chants and songs 
of the tribe. Time was kept by rude drums which were 
formed like large square or oblong boxes of well-seasoned 
red cedar wood, covered with skin. This and a cedar 
trumpet which was much used by the medicine men, with 
their rattles, were their only instruments. They made more 
noise than music, and as their chants were more monotonous 
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than melodious the true melody and compass of the voice 
was not exercised* In the first services which I conducted, 
I had to be both choir and choirmaster, as there was no 
one to assist me but my wife when present* I was some- 
times disconcerted by a loud remark or a burst of laughter 
from my congregation, as they criticised the singing of the 
^* Yetzhahada ^ to one another. After a little, when I had 
translated and composed some hymns and chants in their 
own tongue, I taught them to sing them, and they were 
both surprised and pleased at the improvement in their 
vocal powers. It acted as a charm also in drawing many 
to the services who otherwise might not have attended. 

Ere long I was encouraged to hear the songs of Zion 
when passing through the camp, or along the shore, or at 
times from their canoes, when returning shoreward after 
dusk. It was this which led me to^propose to them to receive 
their friends with a new song, when next they assembled 
for their festivities. Great was the surprise of their guests 
as they arrived, arrayed in paint and feathers, to find nearly 
one hundred young people drawn up on the shore clean and 
decently attired, with several banners borne by youthful 
standaid-bearers, who, as soon as the canoes toudied the 
shore, burst forth at a given signal in the anthem, ^ How 
beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings.^ This newly-formed choir preceded 
the long line of chiefs and their followers to the guest- 
houses, where they were welcomed by the dancers, who fit>m 
their carved coronets surmounted with the receptacles for 
the peaoe*making swansdown, scattered the emblem of 
peace over their guests. All the guests expressed themselves 
as much pleased with the change. 

The rush of naked slaves, with their bodies blackened, 
into the water before the advancing canoes to cast the 
offerings of their chiefs ibefore the new arrivals was a sight 
witnessed no more at Massett. From that time onward 
the more joyful Christian greeting gradually took the place 
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<if the heathen custom, and the slaves hecame fiee in tiie 
true sense that ^ He is a fiee man whom the troth makes 



a ^ Yetzhahada,** orwhite man, was mariced aa 
a led-letter day in our ezpcrienee on the isbmds. Conse- 
quently we were not a little sorprised and elated whsn Pko- 
fesHir Dawson of the Canadian Geological Sorvej Department 
arriyed one day on a schooner. He had come in the inte-> 
rests of his department to make a cursory survey of tiie 
idands^ and was aceompanied by his btother. For his 
worthy (kther's sake^ the late Sir William Dawson of Mon- 
treal, whose oontributions to science^ as well as his champion** 
ddp of the faith, have won for him a lastii^ fame, not only 
in Canada but throughout the world, as well as for his own 
sake^ we accorded him and his brother a hearty welooase. 
We also gladly aflbrded them every facility in our power in 
their investigations and inquiries. We had the pleasure of 
entertaining them for two Sundays, as they made Massett 
their headquarters while surveying the inlet and the vidaity 
of Vingo Sound. It was from this survey that the first 
correct map was prepared of Queen Charlotte Islands^ and 
it was by Um that the name of ^ C<Jlison Bay ^ was given 
to the wmter thus marked on the east coast of the southern 
island. He informed me of it on his arrival. His conclu* 
sions as to the geological formation of the islands, as also of 
the large aieas which he surveyed and reported on in the 
north-west, have been for the most part verified by the dis- 
covOTes made since. He was one of those men who in a 
short lifetime succeed in effecting more than many who live 
their threeseore years and ten. 

Vancouver, the great navigator, whose name has been 
worthily perpetuated on. the shores of the north-west coast, 
was another striking illustration of this truth. For he 
was only forty years of age when he passed away rather 
suddenly in Surrey, England, whilst engaged in the pre- 
paration of his journal for publication* He had entered 
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the NaTj at tibe early age of fourteen years. I have seen 
a photograph in the possession of a brotiier missionarjr, the 
Be¥. A. J. Hall of Akrt Baj, of VanooaTer^s gfava Mr. Hall 
had engaged to address a missionary meetiiig at Petersham 
whilst in England on fnrloagh some years ago. He found 
on his antral at St. Peter^s that he was in adranoe of the 
hour fixed for the meeting, and so wandeted into thfr church- 
yard, whsve he was surprised to find engraved on a tomb- 
stone thefe the name of ^^ Captain George Vancouver.* It 
was partly covered by moss, which he had to scrape off before 
he conld make it quite legible. Tbere was a movement in 
both Vietoria» Vancouver Island^ and also in Vancouver City 
several years since to erect monuments in memory of thk 
brave navigator, but as far as I am aware nothing has yet 
been done* Surely it is high time that some worthy memorial 
should be made to commemorate the discoveries of the early 
navigators on this coast, of which Cq)tain George Vancouver 
stands highest. Such a memorial would serve to enlighten 
and stimulate the youth of our coast in future genemtions, 

Vancouver does not appear to have visited the Queen 
Charlotte Islands. His principal aim was to discover if pos- 
siUe the long-discussed North- West passage^ which led him 
to follow up the coast-line of the mainland in the hope that 
such a passage might be found. 

|ji the spring of 1879 we were favoured by a visit from 
the Bight Rev. W. C. Bompas^ DD^ who has well been 
entitled "^The Apostle of the North.'' His long journey 
from the interior across the mountains and Britiah Columbia, 
and his race with winter down the Skeena, are too well known 
to reqmre fiarther reference hare. He came to the coast 
acting under a qwdal commission from the Bight Eev. 
George Hills, D.D^ then Bishop of British Columbia, to set 
in order such things as required episcopal supervision and 
administration. This arrangement had been agreed upon by 
the Church Missionary Society^ which suf^lind the 
foods* 
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The same causes which necessitated his visit had also 
induced the Committee of the Church Missionary Society to 
request me to return to the mainland and take up again the 
work at Metiakahtla, which I had resigned in order to open 
the Haida Mission. As the Bishop only remained at Massett 
whilst the steamer was discharging, he was but a day on the 
islands and could not learn much of the work. True to his 
custom and practice, when we invited him to take up his 
quarters for the night in a bedroom specially prepared for 
visitors, he declined, and instead begged that he might be 
permitted to spread his blankets on a mat just across the 
doorway. I urged him to occupy the bedroom which had been 
made ready for him, but to no purpose. ^ To sleep on a bed 
in a bedroom would tend to unfit me for my future itinerancy 
in the forest,"" he declared. '' Well, Bishop,"' I replied, '' do 
not lie down across the doorway, as you may be disturbed 
there, but spread your blankets on the mat in the comer 
instead."" TUs he did, and appeared to enjoy his rest, 
though I must add that we could not enjoy ours because of 
our distress at the good Bishop"s discomfort. 

As he had brought over a young man, a half-breed who 
had been teaching at Metlakahtla, to take temporary charge 
of the Mission during my absence, I had to inform the 
Haidas of my intended departure from them for a short time. 
Great was the commotion throughout the camp when they 
learned the situation. The Mission-house was crowded with 
my people anxiously inquiring how long I would be absent. 
Many touching speeches were made, but the most affecting 
was that made by Nakadzoot, formerly the leading necro- 
mancer with whom I had so often crossed swords during the 
past ^ We feel,"" sidd he, ^ as the disciples must have felt 
when the Saviour was about to leave them, and to ascend up 
where He was before."" 

The chiefr had all their flags flying and cannon loaded, 
and as we proceeded to the shore to embark we had to pass 
throu^^ a double line of Haidas all with bands outstretdied 
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to say ^^ Good-bye.^ The chiefs came out with us to the 
steamer and saw us safely on board. When the anchor was 
weighed, and the whistle sounded, instantly a volley from the 
cannon mounted in front of the lodges of the chiefr, awoke 
the echoes in the valleys around, and the good captain, Lewis, 
who had declared his fears on our first arrival that we should 
all be murdered, declared now that he could never have 
believed, had he not seen it, such a change could have been 
effected amongst such a people as the Haidas. He continued 
a fidthful friend until his death in 1908. 

After a hurried visit to Metlakahtla, I accompanied Bishop 
Bompas to the Nass in a large canoe. Neish-lak-annoish, 
chief of the Eetlahn tribe, who was the owner and captain 
of the canoe, was steering. I was paddling, seated on the 
thwart next to him, whilst the Bishop was paddling in front 
of us. His vest and shirt were rent from under the arm 
downwards, and as he lifted his arm in paddling, every stroke 
revealed the rent. ^ What is the matter with the Chief? '^ 
(Bishop) inquired our steersman, who was evidently ill at ease 
on observing the plight of the Bishop. ^^ There is nothing 
the matter,^ I answered. ^ Nee wila waishka wil bak-beak na 
wish-washt ka^^ — ^^See, then, how his dothes are tom,^ he 
replied, upon which I had to make an apology for the Bishop 
■by informing the chief of his long journey through the forest 
of many weeks and moons in order to reach the coast. It 
evidentiy gave the chief food for thought, as he had nought 
to say further for the next few miles, and after paddling and 
sailing for fifty miles we reached Kincolith, where a warm 
welcome was accorded us by our good friends the Rev. R. 
Tomlinson and his wife. Here, after an examinaticm which 
lasted a week, I was ordained to priest^s orders by the Bishop. 
He must have found my Latin and Greek rather rusty, as I 
had read but little of either since leaving the examination 
halls of my Alma Mater. 

I realised that an examination of the Tsimshean and Haida 
languages would have been moie in line with my work just 
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then. However, the Bishop expreiaad himself as highlypkased 
with the npult, which was more than I had expected. 

It was gveatl J to his own credit that notwithstandii^ tha 
many long years of his wilderness lib in the sereral di oceses 
of which he was the pioneer bishop, in the north, ke con« 
tinned to keep up his stody of the dassical and Eastern la&« 
guages and was one of the best Sanscrit scholars of hb time* 
He had endured much hardship as a good soldier of Jesna 
Christ, and oould truly say with the great apostle and mas» 
sionary to the Gentiles, ^ In jonmejri&gs often, in perils of 
rivers ... in perils of the G^itiles ... in perils in the 
wilderness, in labour and travail, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.** 
And may we not add for htm, ** Beside those things that 
are without, there is that which presseth upon me daily, 
anxiety fcnr all the Churches.^* 

In narrating to us the straits to which both Indians and 
missionaries had been sometimes driven for food, having 
been compelled to eat the skins of the animals which they 
had taken for their for, and even to boil and gmiw tiieir 
moccasins to preserve li£e, I inquired, "Bishop, have you 
or any of your missi<maries there endeavoured to cultivate 
tiie potato?*^ He replied that he feared it was too fiir 
north for anything of this kind to mature^ I advised liim 
strongly to endeavour to induce the missionaries to give 
it a trial, and some time afterwards I was in&mied that 
it had been tried and proved a success. 

A similar idea prevailed among the pioneor minete in the 
Yukon in the early days of the gold excitement tiiere^ but 
afterwards it was found out that potatoes and other vege* 
tables oould be cultivated successfully and profitably. In- 
deed it was discovered by some that a potato patch in 
those days, when the cost of provisions ran high, was almost 
as profitable as a good claim. 

When after a brief stay <m the Nass the Bishop set out 
on his return journey to travel across the mountains to his 
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dislaiit diooete, he was aooompanied by the Rev. Rl Toiiiliii- 
■OD and mjBelf ap the river to the head of canoe navigation, 
from whidi we aoeompanied him some way on the trail. 
Here, in the foreet, togetlier with several of our Indians and 
the Bishop^s Indian carrier, we bowed in ptmyer. We com* 
mended the Bishop to the guidance and protection of Our 
Heavenly Father in his journeys and labours for the Gk)spel, 
after whidi he dismissed us with his blessing, and with a 
hearty ^ Good-bye ^ we parted. 

He had but one Indian lad to aoccwspatty him, and as 
they had to carry their blankets and provirions, with one 
or two small vessels for cooking, as' also a gun and a small 
axe, the Bishop was fairly well laden when he started. 
Finding they had more than* they could well pack, at thtf 
last moment the Bishop handed us his greatcoat to be given 
to whomsoever we deemed most worthy of the gift We 
knew how much he would miss this, especially when en- 
camped at night in the mountains, but he parted with it 
cheerfully* 

It was just the same spirit whicdi led him in his first 
diocese, when with several of his missionaries engaged in 
making out their orders for supplies, whidb were limited to 
so many pounds for each, the Bishop overheard a young 
missionary complain of his inability to include some scrticles 
which he desired. He at once cut off several articles which 
he had ordered for himself to enable the new arrival to procure 
what he wanted, though, as the good Bishop informed me, the 
following year, when the supplies arrived, the man for whom 
he had thus denied himself was on his way homeward bound, 
and the articles -he had ordered were of no use to the 
Bishop. 

Shortly after our return I found that the young matt 
who had been sent out to succeed me in the Haida Mission, 
Mr. Geocge Sneath, had arrived at Metlakahtia, and as the 
Committee of the Church Missionary Society had entrusted 
me with the superintendence of the Haida Mission, I at 
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oDoe made preparations to accompany him to introduce him 
to the people, and to install him in the work. Accordingly 
I secured a large canoe in which to convey him with his 
outfit and provisions across to Massett I selected a crew 
of five Tsimsheans, all skilful canoe men, and inured to the 
dangers of the ocean, as they were fur seal hunters. 

Before leaving, I inquired from my successor as to his fitness 
for the journey, and whether he suffered firom sea-sickness. 
He replied that he had no fears whatever. And indeed his 
record served to confirm his statement. He had been sent 
out first to the East African Mission, where his health had 
broken down, which compelled his return to England. 

*^ On my return from East Africa,^ he informed me, ^ I 
was wrecked in the Bay of Biscay, and was tossed about for 
some twenty-four hours in an open boat before being picked 
up, but I never was sea-sick.^ 

*^ Why,^ I replied, ^^you are just the man for the Queen 
Charlotte Islands Mission. The Committee have done well in 
sending you here.^ And I related some of my experiences in 
my canoe voyages to him,as I had made some fourteen passages 
at that time between the islands and the mainland, as well 
as many voyages up and down the coast and on the rivers. 

We left Metlakahtla early one fine morning, and succeeded 
in reaching Zi€i8S, or Little Dundas Island, before dark. 
Here, where the fur sealers generally encamp when hunting, 
we took up our quarters for the night. As there were a 
number of fur seal hunters in camp, I conducted a service for 
them and my own crew. Returning from the service to our 
hut, I remarked one of my crew leaning on the stem of our 
canoe with a very dejected countenance. On inquiring if he 
was sick, he replied, *^ No, I am not sick in body, but my 
heart is sick. We are to start out in this canoe to-morrow, 
but I fear we shall never reach the islands.^ *^ What leads 
you to think so P ^^ I inquired. In reply he laid hold of the 
bow of the canoe, and shook it. As he did so, the canoe 
quivered and bent. *^ Look at that,^ he said, ** the 
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is too weak for the size of the canoe.'*^ The Indian was cor- 
rect, I called the crew and the owner of the canoe together, 
and pointed out the defect, and it was agreed that the canoe 
should be ribbed and strengthened before setting out. Ac^ 
cx>rdingly the following day they procured a number of cedar 
branches, which they planed off on two sides, and nailed them 
about twenty inches apart the whole length of the canoe, 
whidi so strengthened it that it was unlikely she would split 
in a rough sea. In addition I engaged another Indian, a fur 
seal hunter, to accompany us, and requested those encamped 
there to advise us in embarking, as I trusted to their experi- 
ence in regard to the weather. 

Next morning at daybreak we were roused up, as the 
hunters informed us that the weather was propitious and the 
wind fair. We hastened to get ev^ything on board, but just 
as I was about to embark, an old chief, who was encamped 
with the hunters, approached me, and pointing to a small 
black cloud in the south, he said, " Do you see that cloud ? 
I was bom on an island out seaward, and there I was reared, 
and we never ventured out on the ocean when ^e saw that 
sign.**^ *^ And why did you not inform us of this before?^' 
I inquired. ^ I told your crew,^ said he, *^ but they did not 
mind my word.^ On inquiring, I found that there was a 
division amongst them about the weather, but the majority 
were in favour of a start. It was about 4.80 a.m. when 
we set sail, and the wind continued to increase until soon the 
ocean was covered with foam-crested waves. I had taken our 
bearings, and handed the compass to the care of my friend 
Sneath, whilst I assisted in steering. As the storm increased, 
I observed him changing colour. His face became pale, after 
which he lay down on the goods in the canoe, and became 
so sea-sick that he dropped the compass amongst the freight, 
where it could not be found. Shortly after, I called his atten- 
tion to his umbrella, a new silk one, which was in danger of 
being blown away. To this he paid no attention, being com- 
pletely prostnftedy and the next moment it was caught by 
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the gale and blown aloft, when it turned, and desoendiog 
like an arrow shot down in the ocean. 

We had now but one sail, as the second had been rent to 
ribbons, and but little of the remaining sail was left. With 
only less than three feet to the wind, and three of us steer- 
ing, we were now labouring in a heavy ste. We firequently 
shipped volumes of water from the waves which broke over 
itt, whilst with buckets we baled away to keep our frail 
craft afloat. Just then an ominous roar burst upon our 
ears, and a cry arose, ^^ We are running on the bar 1 ^ True 
enough, for in a few minUtes we were enabled to see the long 
line of breakers rising in a wall of foam on the ridge of the 
great sand spit. This extended seawards for several miles. 
Instantly the Indian who held the sail rope turned with a look 
of terror on his face. ** It is of no use,^ he cried, ^^ I can 
hold on no longer, we are lost.^ It was a critics! nuxnent» 
and lifting my paddle, I threatened to strike him if he re- 
linquished his hold. I knew he was terror-stricken, and my 
action brought him to hii sttises again. This was the seme 
man who had expressed his fears before we set out that we 
should never reach the shores to which we were bound. He 
was labouring iinder some illusion, and I feared lest his in- 
fluence mig^t prove infectious^ Whether it was that he 
was suffering from heart disease at the tirne^ or that the ex- 
posure and fright may have induced it, is not clear, but not 
\oiDg after our return from this voyage one night he was 
missing, and could not be found. The following morning 
his body was found not far from his lodge, where he had 
fallen. The cause of his death was evidently heart fiului«. 
One reason which led me to take him as one of my crew on 
this voyage was that indirectly he had saved my life on a 
former occasion. 

The other members of the crew were doing tbeir utmost 
in thia hour of peril. ^* If we can but keqp out from the 
suction of the bar,"" I cried, ** we may succeed in getting 
round the point and then we shaU be safe.^ TUs stimi^ 
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lated all to work fat life, and not anotiber word was ttpckm. 
Each man held his breath, but I believe I was not the onlj 
one who prayed inwardly for help. And help was granted, 
as after a hard stnig^gle, when well-nigh exhausted, we 
rounded the point of the bar, and gn long we were in com- 
pamtively cahn waters. The wind, howef^, oontinaed so 
strong that it lifted the seaweed off the diore and Mew it 
Kke feathers over the tree tops. Now that we were nnder 
the lee of the land, we were out of danger, and we were 
indeed thankiful for onr preservation. We had mai^e the 
passage from land to land in six hours, and would have 
cflfected it in less had not the loss of the compass caused us to 
fall too &r to the south, and in tiie blinding spray iht 
squall ran us well-nigh on the spit. 

We coasted along the northern shore of the island to 
Tow Hill, which is a high rocky bluff standing alone on the 
shore line. It forms an excellent landmark, and will probably 
form the site of a lighthouse in. the future, thou^ it will 
be necessary to have some kind of a floating beacon off the ex- 
treme point (^the Rose Spit to warn mariners of its dangers. 
It is so named after Ge^ge Rose, M.P., a political writer 
and statesman and follower of William Pitt, and the name 
was given by Captain Douglas, an early navigator. It is 
named ^ Nai Ewun ^ or ^' House Point ^^ in the Haida, just 
as C^pe Ball on the east coast is named ** Atlins kwun ^ or 
^* Atlins Point.*' The Haidas have a fishing camp near to it 
€m the shore, and here we were enabled to make a landing and 
I»«pare a little food, which revived us after our exertions. 
Our friend Sneath declared his experience when wrecked in 
the Bay of Biscay was but light compared to what he had 
suffered on this occasion. 

Re-embarking, we pursued our journey, and readied the 
entrance to the Massett inlet, out of which the storm was 
raging from the sooth-east. We endeavoured again and 
again to make headway, but feiled. Some of the young men 
of the camp sighted us, and signalling to them for help, a 
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mainlAiid toi awist him in domestic duties, ^Aeii he sanr tk 
great wave rushing towards as, had scieained in fear, and 
casting himself upon the steersman, who was nearest to him 
in the oanoe, he threw his arms around his neck at the most 
critical moment and almost paralysed his efforts. With a 
▼igoroos effort, he threw the lad from him, just in timetoasdst 

exclaimed the steersman, which translated is, *^The Chief 
above has had mercy on us.^ I beHeie he expressed the 
fseHngs of all. Our Haida pilots had mistaken their, mark 
and had missed the channel. There was not a word from 
eiti^r of them, and oar Tsimshean crew were not in an accusing 
mood. But as I looked back at the great wall of breakers, 
I could understand why the Haidas, in the past, had re- 
gMded this place as an object of worship, and were accu»» 
tomed to propitiate it by sacrifice and offerings. From thii 
we made a successful passage to Skidegate, where we were 
again accorded a hearty reception, as also at Gold Harbour 
and other points. Here, as at Massett and vicinity, the 
Haidas regretted that I was about to make Metlaluditla my 
headquarters, but I promised them that they should not be 
forgotten or neglected. 

Two enterprising white men had just established a small 
oil factory near to Skidegate, for the purpose of extracting 
the oil from the dog-fish, which abound in these waters. 
This <hI, which is extracted from the livers of the fish, forms 
an excellent lubricant for machinery, and wiU command a 
ready sale. This was the first industry established on the 
Queen Charlotte Islands. I paid them a visit, and had a 
pleasant interview. I was glad to see a Bible amongst tho 
few books they possessed. I wished their undertakings all 
success. Having conducted services at the several encamp- 
ments, we returned again to Massett, and installed our siio 
oessor in the work in the new Mission-house. 

The Mission had now been firmly established. The Ian* 
guage had been acquired and reduced to writing. I was 
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enabled to hand OTcr several handbooks which I had com- 
piled to my successor, to assist him in the acquirement of 
the tongue. Translations of hymns and prayers had been 
prepared, and were used at our seryices; also portions of 
Scripture, a catechism, and the commandments. The island 
burying-ground was now the <^ Gk>d^s acre ^ of the Minion, 
and the dead were no longer unburied. The Haidas had 
learned to recognise and rest on the Lord^s Day. Several 
of the leading medicine men had surrendered to the truth. 
Those of them who had derided the attempt to evangelise 
the Haidas, had been amongst the first to accept the Qospel 
message. The leading chiefs, including Weha, who had 
replied at my first interview that it was <*too late,^ were 
now the chief supporters of the Mission. They, together 
with the principal medicine man, Nakadzoot, were regbtered 
as patechumens at their own special request And some had 
passed away who had been baptized, and had given striking 
evidence, in tiieir last hours, of the presence and power of 
Christ to sustain and strengthen them in the conflict with 
the last enemy. Moreover, the Gospel had been proclaimed 
both north and south, and at Skidq^te a native teacher had 
been piaoed, who remained there until the Methodist Mission 
was established. 

Amongst the Alaskan Haidas Missionary Grould had also 
commenced his labours in connection with the Presbyterian 
Missionary Society. These Haidas, being of the same nation 
and tongue as the Haidas of the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
were desirous to have a teacher, as they had seen and heard 
what had been done amongst their fellow-tribesmen at 
Massett and vicinity. The good seed of the Gospel was 
thus being sown throughout the Haida nation, and would 
ere long result in an abundant harvest and ingathering to 
the Church of Christ. Thus it was with courage and hope 
for the future that I embarked again to retmn to the work 
on the mainland. The young man whom I had left at 
Massett as teacher during my temporary absence, embarked 
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with U8 on our return to Metlakahtla, acoompanied by hii 
wife and two children. We were favoured witii a fair wind 
from the west, and with two sails up, we fairly flew over the 
water. When some ten miles out from Dundas Island we 
came in sight of a laige rock which was covered with a great 
number of sea-lions and walrus. Our course lay quite dose 
to the rock, and as we drew near the roaring set up by these 
monsters of the deep was terrific. I took the precaution of 
warning my crew against firing at them as we paased, as when 
angered they have been known to attack and smash canoes, 
causing disaster to the occupants. But the temptation 
proved too strong for our native teacher, who, just as we 
passed within dose range of the rock, discharged his rifle 
right in the midst of them. The bullet struck a large bull 
near the top of the head,rand instantly the entire reef looked 
like a moving mass, as blowing and bdlowing th^ fought 
and struggled to reach the water. They had evidently taken 
up their position on the reef at full tide, and as it had fallen 
considerably, they caused quite a commotion as they oast 
themselves into the sea. 

Fortunatdy for us the wind seemed to freshen in the 
vidnity of the reef, for soon the sea around us appeared to 
be alive with these monsters of the deep. Some of them 
chased the canoe and rose again and again alongside of us, 
but with poles and paddles we frightened them ofi; and soon 
we had left them &r astern. It was then that our captain, 
who was steering, addressed himsdf to our friend who had 
disobeyed the instructions not to fire. I knew it was coming 
from the look with which he had r^arded the culprit the 
moment he fired. ^Up willa wahl warka-koad,^ said he. 
^ That is the way fools act.*^ ^ AhUui ndaza wil ligi quildum 
ludapshga ka-koad ga.^ *^ They never consider before they 
act,^ he added, ^ and this is the cause of so many aoddents. 
If you knew as much as I know, you would never have fired 
as you did. I have known when a wounded teipon (sea-lion) 
has wrenched a canoe asunder with his teeth and caused 
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the loss of all on board, I am an old hunter both on land 
and sea^ and I have had many very narrow escapes, so you 
need not grumble at my reproof but accept it.^ 

The silence with which the offender received the well- 
intended reprimand of the captain indicated his assent, and 
as though animated by the thought of having been so merci- 
fully preserved in so many^ dangers during the journey now 
drawing to a close, we burst into a joyful song of praise in 
which all joined. 

'' We are oat on the ocean sailings 
Homeward bound we swiftly glide^ 
We are out on the ocean sailing 
To a home beyond the tide. 

'^ All the storms will soon be over. 
Then we'll anchor in the harbour ; 
We are out on the ocean sailing 
To a home beyond the tide." 

A.N, 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE HAIDAS AS MARINE HUNTERS 

*' And there we hnnted the walnu. 
The narwhale and the seal ; 
Ha ! 'twas a nohle game, 
And like the lightning's flame 
Flew our harpoons of steel.'* 

Longfellow. 

THOUGH the Haidas have been chiefly noted because 
of iheir warlike nature, as indicated by their continual 
raids upon other tribes, yet it must not be forgotten 
that they have even excelled as sea hunters. All the coast 
tribes have been more or less accustomed to hunting the 
various marine animals during the past, but owing to their 
natural position on the Queen Charlotte Islands the Haidas are 
as fieuned for their daring and ability in the chase on the ocean 
as they have been for their courage when on the warpath. 
They probably early discovered that the two pursuits of hunt- 
ing and fighting harmonised, and that the most daring hunter 
was not likely to fall behind when face to face with the foe. 
And in their expeditions, whether for hunting or fighting, 
they found they required the same outfit : a good canoe, 
witii bows and arrows, spears, dubs, harpoons, and golf- 
hooks, with which they could either attack an enemy or kill 
a whale. It was their industry and ability in the construc- 
tion and preparation of their graceful canoes which enabled 
them to prosecute successfully both their hunting and fight- 
ing expeditions. Having made the passage from the main- 
land to the islands many times in their canoes, besides 
travelling up and down the coast in all states of the weather, 
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I can testify to the eflkiency of the Haida canoe in the water« 
The development of tfadr canoe was gradual and was not 
attained by a tingle effort. At fint it had a square bow, 
and as that part under the prow was only smne two or three 
inches in thickness,and it was found that the wind and water 
held it so that it made it difficult to steer, consequently they 
designed to cut a large circular or oval piece out of tiiis thin 
piece. Ultimately it was decided to do away with this part 
entirely, and the canoe assumed its present outline. 

It is to be regretted that no provision has been made to pre* 
serve a sufficient supply of the best red cedar timber to enable 
the Haidas to continue their canoe building. In a few years 
this industry will have passed away and one of the most 
interesting features of Indian life will have been forgotten. 

So identified were the Haidas with canoes and canoe build- 
ing that we can hardly think of them apart bom this attrao- 
tive acoorapaninient. True, they were not the only canoe 
builders on the coast, as the Belarbela Indians and also those 
on the west coast of Vancouver's Island turned out excellent 
canoes. But those of the former were wider in the beam and 
shallower, and in consequence were not such good sesrgoing 
craft, whereas the canoes of the west^coast Indians were 
much heavier in their build and lacked the graceful outlines 
of the Haida canoe. 

In Captain Meares' voyages to this coast, he was 
greatly interested in the manner in which the Indians 
on t^ west coast of Vancouver's Island made their 
canoes. On p. 58, vol. ii., he states : ^ But the most labo- 
rious, as well as most curious, employment in which we saw 
the natives ef Nootka engaged was the OMking of their 
canoes, which was ta work of no common skill and ability. 
These boats are many of them capable of containing from 
fifteen to tidrty men witti ease and convenience, and at Uie 
same time are elegantly moulded and highly finidied, and 
this curious work is accomplished with utensils of stone made 
by tiiemselves. They even manufactured tools from the iron 
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which they obtained from U8, and it was very seldom that 
we could persuade them to make use of any of our utensils 
in preference to their own, except the saw, whose obvious 
power in diminishing their labour led them to adopt it with- 
out hesitation. . • . Tlieir large war canoes were generallj 
finished on the spot where the trees grew of which they are 
made, and then dragged 4o the water side. We have 
seen some of them which were 68 feet in length and 
8 feet in breadth. The middle part of these boats is the 
broadest, and gradually narrows to a point at each end, but 
their head or prow is generally much higher than the stem. 
. • • They have no seats, but several peoes of wood about 
8 inches in diameter are fixed across iliem to keep the sides 
firm and preserve them from being warped. The rowers gene- 
rally sit on their hams, but sometimes lliey make use of a kind 
of small stool, which is a great relief to thenu • . • Some 
of these canoes are polished and painted or curiously studded 
with human teeth, particularly on the stem and the prow.^^ 

This, then, is the manner in which the Indians of Uie west 
coast made their canoes a century ago. But the Haidas not 
only turned out larger canoes, but also much more orna- 
mented. And the Haida canoes are furnished with seats 
fastened to the sides of the canoes with thongs of cedar bark, 
and supported by a piece of wood, which was carried on either 
side from bow to stem, and polished and painted. On each 
of these seats two rowers were seated, one at either end, so 
that a canoe with six seats would accommodate twelve rowers, 
who with their paddles could propel their craft through the 
water faster than a motor boat. 

Whilst the Indians of the west coast of Vancouver's Island 
excelled in the pursuit and killing of the whale, which pro- 
bably accounts, in a manner, for their heavier built canoes, 
the Haidas excelled all the other tribes in their pursuit and 
capture of the sea otter and the fur seal. Meares aeknowledgSI 
that Uie hunting of the sea otter is attended with far greater 
hazard and trouble than the hunting of the whale. These 
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mlnrine animalB were formerly very numerous along the coast, 
and especially in the vicinity of Queen Charlotte Islands. 

The oldest Indians have informed me that it was the 
^ thunder and lightning ^ weapons of the white men which 
chased away the sea otter and fur seal. So long as they 
were hunted only with bows, arrows, and spears they ikrere 
numerous, but on the introduction of firearms they soon 
disappeared. 

During my residence amongst the Haidas I had consider- 
able difficulty every hunting season in settling the disputes 
which arose in connection with their sea otter hunt. Several 
canoes generally go out after the otter in company. Each 
canoe is manned by two or tiiree men. One of these in each 
canoe is the marksman. As soon as a sea otter is sighted 
the marksman of the canoe nearest to the otter fires the first 
shot. If it does not kill the animal, it dives and will come 
to the surface again to breathe in about two minutes. A 
skilful hunter can surmise pretty well in what direction the 
otter travels while diving, and though he cannot expect to 
travel so £ast in the canoe, yet they seize their paddles and 
endeavour to steer as near as possible. Then, when it comes 
to the surface again, the same process is repeated by the 
marksman in the nearest canoe firing the moment the head 
of the otter is sighted. It requires good judgment, a steady 
nerve, and good sight, especially on a rough sea, to make a 
successful shot. If the animal has been wounded by the first 
marksman, or, indeed, it may be twice shot before it receives 
the fatal blow, then there is difficulty in deciding how far 
each shot contributed to its capture. I had to spend many 
hours sometimes over a dispute of this nature before we could 
effect a settlement. And in every such difficulty the mis- 
sionary was the court of final appeal. But if, as is often 
done, several canoes combine and agree to share and share 
fMke, then there is no cause for strife, whether successful or 
unsuccessful. 

Meares states, on pp. S4, S6, in regard to the sea otter: 
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^' This animal, like the river otter, is of an amphibious nature, 
but their peculiar element is the sea. They are sometimes 
seen many leagues from land, sleeping on their backs on the 
surfiM» of the water, with their young ones reclining <m tfadr 
breasts* As the cubs are incapable of swimming till they are 
several months old, the mother must have some coriow 
meiliod of carrying them out to sea, and returning them to 
their hiding-places on shore, or in the cavities of rocks that 
project into the sea ; indeed, they are known to sleep with 
their young on their breast, and to swim witii them on their 
back, but if they should be unfortunately overtaken by the 
hunters, the dam and her brood always die togetiier-Hdie 
will not leave her young ones in the moment of danger, and 
therefore shares their fato. 

«From the formation of their lui^, they are unable to 
remain under water longer than two minutes, when they are 
finrced to rise to the surface for respiration, and it is this cir- 
cumstance which gives their pursuers such advantage ov«r 
them, though tiie wonderful swiftness with which they swim 
very often baffles the utmost attention and skill of the 
hunter. 

** Nature hasfumished the sea otter with powerful weapons 
of offence and destruction. Its fore-paws are like those of 
the river otter, but of much larger size and greater strength ; 
its mouth contains most formidable rows of teeth superior to 
any other marine animal except the shark.^ 

But it is its fur which has won for this animal so much 
attention. When in its perfection it is a beautiful Uack 
colour enridied with silver hairs, whilst the under for is of a 
beautiful brown and velvet appearance* 

Tliose animals which were formerly so numerous that they 
formed the chief clothing of the Indians, are now only foond 
on the west coast of the Queen Oiarlotte Islands. And 
tiiough efforts are being made to preserve the fur seal from 
annihilation, no steps have been taken to preserve the sea 
otter from the same fate* Ite fur, and that of the black fox, 
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are now the most Taluable on the market^ commanding 
encNrmam prices. The bays and harboars of the west coast, 
as also the numerous channels separating the smaller islands 
of the Qaeen Charlotte group, offer a safe and ready refuge 
and breeding*ground for both the sea otter and the fur 
seal. 

On one occasion I surprised the Haida hunters by bringing 
into the camp at Massett a fine full-grown fur seal whidi I 
had captured alive up the inlet. I had travelled some three 
miles or more and was about to return, when I sighted what 
appeared to be a large black dog lying on the shore near to 
the high-water mark. I proceeded^to investigate it, when, as 
I approached, it raised its head to look at me. I then saw 
at once it was a fine fur seal which had evidently left the 
water at high tide and had laid down to bask in the sun, where 
I found it. It promptly started for the water, which it would 
soon have gained had I not instantly cast off my overcoat, 
and throwing myself upon it, I wound the coat around its 
head and flippers. It struggled hard to free itself, and in 
doing so it succeeded in tearing the lining of my coat with 
its teeth. But I held on and shouted for help, when several 
Haidas who were in the vicinity came to my aid and carried 
it down to the camp. As I approached the Mission-house I 
was followed by quite a procession, all eager to see the captive 
which had been secured in such a novel manner, for my assist- 
ants recounted the use I had made of my overcoat, and all 
wanted to see it also. As I had only dried fish to ofier it, 
it would not eat, and though I had salt water brought in for 
its use, it only lived one week. I had it skinned, and pre- 
sented the skin, which was very fine, to a friend. The Haidas 
informed ne that they only remembered one similar instance 
of the capture of a live fur seal on the shore by an old chief 
who had died a short time before. 

Of a people who spend so much of their time on the water, 
and who thus excel in marine hunting, it is scarcely to be 
expected that they would prove very efficient as hunters in 
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the forest* And, indeed, the land animals in the islands are 
neither as numerous nor as fierce as those found on the main- 
land. For instance, there are no griczlj bears on the islands, 
nor are there any wolves ; the lynx and the wolverine are also 
missing. This would seem to be a safe and suitable country 
for deer, yet this animal, though numerous on the mainland, 
is not found on the islands. A few caribou of a somewhat 
different species from that found in such numbers in the 
northern interior of the mainland have been discovered on 
Graham Island, whidi is the most northerly of theentire group. 
But the Indian hunters who discovered them shot them on 
sight, and it is to be feared that they were the last of a species 
which is now extinct, as no more of them have since been seen 
on the islands. 

It may be that a small herd may yet be found on the western 
mountain range. If not, it will be the duty of naturalists 
to explain the causes which led first to the existence of these 
animals on the Queen Charlotte Islands, and afterwards 
prevented their increase. I had long known caribou existed 
on the islands, as in the year 1877 an old hunter brought 
in the skin and antlers of one of them to the Hudson^s Bay 
Company^s store for sale. The old trader believed at first 
that this animal had been shot on the Alaskan coast, but as 
no canoes had recently arrived from the Alaskan islands or 
coast, I made inquiry and found that it had been shot near 
North Island on tilie north-west coast of Graham Island. It 
is not far from the same place where the last two were shot 
and brought to Massett. 

But not only have the Haidas been famed as canoe buUden 
and hunters, they have also acquired a reputation as skilful 
artists in carving, not only in wood and stope, but also in 
ivory and gold and silver. Probably their early efforts,were 
confined to the first mentioned, as indicated by their totem 
poles, some of which are elaborately carved, though crumbling 
to dust from age. Their stone weapons and tools, and also 
war dubs, formed from the bones of the whale, all prove that 
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the art of designing and carving has long been practised 
among them. I have in my possession a war dub^ formed 
from the jaw-bone of a whale, carred to represent a fish. 
This very staunch and effective weapon was used when fight- 
ing at close quarters, and the ornamental carving proved that 
it belonged to a chief, 

The.Haidas of Skidegate possess a deposit of black stone in 
the vicinity of their village, from whidi they obtain material 
to keep them engaged, during their spare moments, in design- 
ing and carving a variety of articles for sale. Miniature 
totem poles for mantelpiece ornaments, of various sizes, laige 
and small dishes, sometimes inlaid with abikme and orna- 
mented with rows df tiie teeth of marine animals and fishes 
and many other derigns, are carved, and then smoothed by 
rubbing them with the dried skin of the shark, which is 
superior to sand-paper. During the winter this tribe of 
Indians continue to prepare a stock of ornamental articles 
from this black stone, which takes a fiine polish, and brings 
them a good sum of money when sold at various centres. 
The possession of this stone is quite a treasure to them, as 
it tonds to preserve and improve the art of carving and 
designing amongst them, besides bringing in a revenue. 

Thus it will be seen that the Haidas excelled in the arts 
of peace, and did not spend their time in idleness and ease, 
and though they have won a name for bravery and valour on 
the warpath, yet they deserve distinction on account of their 
skill in hunting, both on the ocean and in the forest. To 
such a people it was to me an ambition and inspiration to 
convey the blessed news of that tree of life the leaves of which 
are for ^ the healins of the nations^" 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE FIRST BISHOP OF CALEDONIA 

" The people that in darimen tat^ 
A glorious Sight have aeeOi 
Tlie light has ahined en them whe long 
In Shades of Death have been." 

MORDON. 

WITH tii6 assistaaoe I had given him, my sucoeBsor in 
the work was not slow in acquiring a sufficient 
knowledge of the Haida tongue to enable him to 
continue the work whidh I had thus been called upon to 
relinquish. A few months after his arrival and my return 
to the mainland in November 1879, the Right Rev. William 
Ridley arrived at Metlakahtla, having been appointed and 
consecrated as the first Bishop of the new diooeee of Gale* 
donia, which was the ecclesiastical title given to the scMrthem 
part of the province. 

On my return to the mainland I found my fellow*mission« 
ary, Duncan, had completely broken down in health. In 
consequence of this, I had to undertake the entire charge of 
the Mission at Metlakahtla. Between the Ist of April 18T9 
and the 10th of March 1880 seventy-two adults and sixty- 
three children were baptized. The adults had been prepared 
by Mr. Duncan and mysdf, and the greatar number of these 
were preeented to our new Bishop for baptism. They were 
baptized on Sunday, 26th January, and Ist February 1880. 
There were at that time nearly one thousand Indians at 
Metlakahtla. The following year Mr. Sneath reported that 
the Haidas continued to attend the services well, and were 
also sending their children to the schools. 
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Shortly after thk Mr. Sneath rerigned and took up Mission 
work amongst white settkrs in the State of Washington. 
One morning, during *his first yearns work there, when about 
to start on horseback to conduct a service at an outlying 
station, he decided to take a little medicine in the £arm of a 
powder which had been prescribed for him by a physician 
there. Being hurried, he neglected to mix the powder in a 
little water, but proceeded to swallow it from the paper in a 
dry state. By some mishap the powder was drawn into his 
windpipe, and several children who happened to be in the 
room 1^ the time, saw him writhing and struggling, but 
supposed he was doing it for their amusement, and only 
laughed in innocent glee. In his struggle for breath he foil 
on the floor, and when the people of the house entered, they 
found life was extinct. He had been suffocated. Thus by 
neglecting a simple precaution, a valuable life was cut off 
quite suddenly, just in his prime, and his labours lost to the 
great cause to which he had devoted himself. It was my 
melancholy duty to communicate the sad news to his friends 
in England through the secretaries of the ^ Church Missionaiy 
Society.^ The Rev. Charles Harrison was appointed to 
succeed him in the Mission. Accompanied by his wife, he left 
London on Xlst October 188S and arrived at Metlakahtla 
in December. As there was no communication with the 
islands during the winter months, they remained at Metla- 
kahtla until 80th March 1888. This delay proved of great 
advantage to the missionaries, as it enabled me to assist 
them in acquiring the rudiments of the language, and they 
were made acquainted with missionary methods and labours. 
It also afforded them an opportunity to study the Indian 
character and customs. For though the Haidas differ con- 
siderably from the Tsimsheans in their national characteristics 
and peculiar customs, yet they have much in common, notably 
the crest system witii all its ramifications and associations, 
and our newcomers never forgot the lessons learned in the 
time of waiting, 
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They arrived at Massett on the last day of March 1888. 
Early the following year Mr. Harrison was enabled to bap- 
tize fifteen persons, including two chie&. It was aii illustra- 
tion of the old saying, quoted by the Divine Master Himself : 
^Dne soweth and another reapeth.^ 

In a service whidi he conducted weekly for old people, he 
was surprised at the style in which they turned out. Many 
of the congregation, both men and women, attended with 
rings in their ears, rings in their noses, small pieces of silver 
stuck in their chins, bracelets on their wrists, and beads and 
anklets on their ankles. But this was little to what he might 
have witnessed, several years previously, in the early days 
of the Mission. The small pieces of silver which he thus 
refbrs to were substitutes for the labrets which were 
inserted in the under lip. This custom was common 
amongst all the tribes on the north-west coast, and many 
such labrets, made of bone or stone, projected frmn the lower 
lip from one to two inches, and tended to disfigure the 
features of the women who wore them greatly. The higher 
the rank of a chieftainess, the larger the labret which she 
was entitled to wear. While as yet but a child, the chiefs 
daughter had her lower lip or the part immediately under it 
pierced, and a piece of bone or silver inserted in the opening. 
This ceremony was signalised by a potlatch, at which a 
large amount of property was distributed to those invited to 
the feast. On each occasion of the enlargement of the labret, 
the same ceremony was repeated, so that a large labiet or life 
ornament represented much property given away, and a pro- 
portionate high rank or status attained. 

A similar ceremony was observed in the boring of the ear, 
especially of the sons or nephews of chiefs. Consequently 
it was not uncommon for a man of rank, if insulted by an 
inferior, to point to his own ear and remind his insulter that 
he never had his ear pierced, which was equivalent to saying, 
^ You are a person of very little consequence.^^ The d viUsing 
and enlightening infiuences of Christianity have induced 
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them to abandon the disfigurement of their featuiei, which 
caused them no little pain, and added bat little to their 
beauty. 

r In September of the following year, 1886, the Mission- 
house which I had erected was accidentally burnt down, and, 
with it, the missionaries lost all their furniture and effects* 
The Haidas, however, quickly rallied to their assistance, and 
erected a temporary dwelling, which served to accommodate 
them until a new and better Mission-house had been erected. 

Mr* Harrison had been enabled to complete some neces- 
sary translations, and had baptized eighty Haidas, thus 
bringing the total number of baptisms up to 178, of which 
some twenty-three had been confirmed by the Bishop. 

A large and better church building now became a neces- 
sity, as the old damp house had become dilapidated and 
could no longer accommodate the numbers attending the 
services. On Sunday, 17th January 1886, a special col- 
lection was taken up for this purpose. Over one hundred 
trading blankets were handed in, and a considerable sum in 
cash promised. These Uankets, which were issued by the 
Hudson^s Bay Company in payment for furs, had formerly 
been largely used in the potlatches. Now, however, they 
were put to a new use. They were valued at 1 J dollar each, 
or about five shillings. As ttiey were piled up inside the 
communion railings, they presented the appearance of a 
trading store rather than a church* 

On the 7th of May the foUowing year, 1887, the new 
church was opened and consecrated. The opening collection 
amounted to one hundred and fifty dollars. On the same 
day the Bishop baptised eighty-two persons, confirmed sixty- 
three» and united eighteen couples in the bonds of holy 
matrimony* There were now eighty-six communicants at 
Massett In referoioe to this occasion the missionary 
wrote: ^'When the Bishop came to Massett, there were 
only some fifty persons in the viUage. I sent one canoe 
south, and another north, to call the Indians to Massett to 
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be present at the opening of the new churdhi. Some of 
them were sixty miles from home, hunting and fishing. As 
soon as they heard the news, they left their fi^ and furs 
behind, and hastened homewards. From the" east and the 
west, from the north and the south, the Hftidas oamie, 
until they numbered three hundred and sixty on the day 
of dedicatioiL Tired and stiff, weary and worn, they arrived, 
canoe after canoe full of Indians^ men, women, and children, 
in order to witness the setting apart of their church to the 
serriees of the Almighty Grod. Some of them had walked 
a distance of thirty miles, weary and footsore, in order to 
be presoat to receive baptism and confirmation. Some only 
got back to Massett in time for the afternoon service, and 
all with one heart glorified Grod, the Giver of all good things, 
for His lx>untiful gift of ^* St John the Evangelist^s Church.^ 

^^At 10.80 AM* the choir came and stationed them- 
selves in the garden in front of our house. The ehureh«- 
wardens also were present ; twenty chiefs also at this time 
were present in a cottage about two hundred yards from 
the Mission - house. The church is situated half-way 
between the two houses. When the Bishop was ready, tl^ 
choir, numbering thirty-two, marched two by two slowly 
down towards the church, singing *^ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers,'" &c. After the choir came the two diurch- 
wardens carrying their wands of office, followed by myself 
and the Bishop 

^ During this time the twenty chiefs marched up from the 
cottage two and two, and the processions met at the church 
door. Two of the most prominent chiefs handed the dona- 
tion paper to the Bishop, asking him to dedicate the church 
and to set it aside for the services of Ood for ever. 
The Bishop, having replied in the afiirmative, the chiefs 
proceeded to their seats in the church, followed by the 
choir, who went to their plcuses in the chancel. The Bishop 
and I then took our places, and the dedication service was 
read, and the church set apart to the service of God accord- 
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ing to the rites and oeiemoiiies of the Chinch of England 
in Cenada. AAec a hymn, a collection was made^ and the 
Indians, though poor, gate tangible evidence of their sin- 
cerity, by augmenting tiie oflbrtory to the snm of $150» 
or about thirty pounds sterlii^.^ 

Ihus it will be evident that the Imig conflict <^ Chris- 
tiaaity wifh heathenism was past Once more^ the truth 
had teiumphcd and the harvest of the good seed whidi 
had been sown in weakness was beii^ reaped, and to both 
sowers and reapers on the islands was fulfilled the truth of 
the words, ''They joy before thee as the joy of harvest and 
as men rejoice when they divide the spoiL^ 

In Septeabor 1890 the Rev. a Harrison retired from the 
Mission and returned to England. I paid a visit to Massett 
at that time, and received a hearty welcome from tlie Haidas, 
who were all rejoiced to see me« I found George Cowhoe 
dying. Hii foce was radiant with smiles when he saw me 
enter, and he held my hand as he expressed his joy at seeing 
me onoe again before he passed away. On the little table 
beside him lay the copy of the New Testament which had 
been given him by Captain Prevost of H.M.S. SaMMU^ and 
from which I had been enabled to guide him to the truth. 
From its p^ges he had been led to Him who is '^the way, 
the truth, and the life."" Beside it lay the Bible I had given 
him, with some copies of translations. He knew his time 
was short, but he was strong in faith and hope. We had an 
interesting conversation in r^ard to the great change which 
had passed over the Haidas. I sang and prayed with him^ 
and then bade him ^ Good-bye,^ but I remembered a line 
with which I had long been &miliar, and which I re* 
joieed to know was true: 

^ Ye8» we part, bttt not for ever, 
Joyous hopes oar bosomi swell, 
They who know the Savioar, never 
Know a long or last fiurewell ; 
Joyfbl meetings lie beyond this parting vale." 
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He only lived a few days after my viiit, and continaed to 
pray and praise till his departure. I visited the island 
burying-ground, where, after much conflict, I had been 
enabled at length to inter the dead, and here I recognised 
the last resting-places of many whom I had known as fierce 
heathen, but who had experienced the transforming power 
of the Grospel, and had died in the faith of Christ. Near to 
the new church, and here and there through the camp, I 
pointed out the places where we had interred the heaps ot 
dead which formerly lay unburied. 

In September 1891 the Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Keen arrived 
to take charge of the Haida Mission. Bishop Ridley accom- 
panied them to introduce them to the Haidas, and to induct 
them in the work. On this occasion the Bishop baptized 
eight adults and confirmed a like number. The new 
missionary was no novice. He had laboured previously 
in the North-west American Mission. He made rapid 
progress in acquiring the language, as he was able to read 
the services in Haida on the fourth Sunday after hia 
arrival, and to preach in four months without the aid of 
an interpreter. 

That the Haidas ware continuing to advance in civilisa- 
tion is evidenced by the fSsMst that Mr. Keen found that two 
of the young men had purchased small harmoniums, whilst 
several others had obtained other musical instruments, lliey 
had also succeeded in forming a brasa-band, consisting of 
eight instruments and two drums. Like all the other tribes 
on this North-west coast, Mr. Keen found the Haidas very 
fond of music; consequently the brass-band occupied a high 
place in their estimation. 

As every Indian encampment has now its own band, it 
may not be out of place here to state the origin of this accom- 
plishment. In 1870, on the return of Mr. William Duncan 
from his first furlough to England, he was delayed in San 
Francisco, awaiting the departure of the steamer for Victoria, 
Vancouver's Island. During this delay he met a friend who 
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was much interested in his mission amongst the Indians. 
This gentleman had a complete set of band instruments at 
his disposal, which he offered as a gift to Mr. Duncan for the 
Metlakahtla Mission. These w&ce gladly accepted, and con- 
veyed up the coast by Mr. Duncan. He had them hung up 
around the room which he used as office and study. Here 
they remained unused for several years. 

la 1879 I was one day consulting with Mr* Duncan, when 
it occurred to me to make a suggestion regarding the instru- 
ments. ** You are about shortly to visit Victoria,^^ I said ; 
^ why not endeavour to find a musician who will come up 
here fen: the winter and instruct some of the young men in 
the use of these instruments ? And,^ I added, *^I am pre- 
pared to board and lodge him, and otherwise assist.^ Mr. 
Duncan readily agreed to my proposal, and on his visiting 
Victoria shortly afterwards, he succeeded in finding a very 
capable musician, a German, who had formerly been band- 
master in a Prussian cavalry regiment. As he had the 
winter months at his disposal, he accepted tiie offei^ and came 
up the coast. We selected a sufficient number of young men, 
all of whom were most eager to leam, and under such an 
ardent and proficient instructor they made rapid progress in 
both theory and practice. Before llie winter was over their 
confused medley of sounds gradually became blended and 
harmonious. It was a proud moment for both the master 
and his pupik when they came forth and rendered several 
airs with proficiency. Little wonder that they had succeeded 
so well, when both the instructor and his pupils were almost 
music mad. For often in the midnight hours, when all were 
asleep, this disciple of Orpheus would rouse the household by 
springing firom his bed to the floor with a bound, as though 
just released from some dread spell, and seizing his violin, 
would discourse some sweet strain on it for a short time, and 
then betaking himself to his bed again, would sleep peace- 
fully till the morning. 

When he had completed his term of engagement, he nomin- 
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atad one of hii pupils to succeed him as bandmaster. This, 
the first Indian biass-bsnd on the Nortb-west coast, excited 
the wonder and admiration of all the tribes around, and on 
the amral of visitors of distinction the band gmerally turned 
out to serenade them« The Indians are quick to imitate, 
and the next encampment whidi procured a band was Kinco* 
lith, which was the second mission station estaUidied on the 
North-west coast Here they succeeded in raising over six 
hundred dollars amongst thesssdves, witii which they pro* 
cured a complete set of band instruments from San Fraiicisco. 
They tiien engaged the lately appointed Indian bandmaster 
from Metlakahtla to instruct them in turn, paying him exactly 
a sum equal to that paid the German instructor. This band 
was speedily followed by another at Port Bimpscm, vMdk was 
the third in order; and now eveiy Indian encampment, 
whether up tibe rivsrs or along the coast, can boast of this 
accomplishment. Its tendency has been to ctvilise and 
elevate the Indians, and it has kept many of the young men 
engaged during the long winter evenings. Many of them 
are not only skilful performers, but can transpose and evmi 
compose musk. It is incumbent on the missionary to 
welcome and foster whatever tends to the uplifting and 
improvement of the people amongst whom he labours, whilst 
carefully guarding against whatever tends to degrade or 
defeat his mission. 

That I was not forgotten by the Haidas is evidenced from 
one of the first letters written by the Rev. J. H. Keen during 
his first yearns labours amongst them, in which he states : 
^In their prayers at prayer meetings they always, nan 
prompted, remember Mr. CoUismi, the founder of this 
Mission,^ and he adds: ^Such a scene as this praents 
indeed a striking contrast to many a one which even the 
younger men have witnessed in this very village. Among 
those who offered prayers at oar meeting on Thursday 
last was Chief Edenshew, who, as a younger man, headed 
many a savage raid on the neighbouring tribes.^^ Edenshew 
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bad long opposed the truth, but the prayers and example 
of his son Cowhoe had at length resulted in his conversion. 
So that the bread so long since cast upon the waters was yet 
being found, though Cowhoe had passed to his reward, 

Edenshew^s first contention with me was in r^;aid to his 
slares, as he feared my mission was to set them free* Next 
be assailed me respecting the witchcraft of the medieine-men, 
and lastly, his complaint and regret was that he had failed 
to marry the Queen's daughter, which failure often troubled 
him. Ihis matter was first suggested to him in the following 
manner, Amcmgst the early navigators who had touched 
at Queen C3iarlotte Islands, there was one named Captain 
Douglas. During the time his ship was anchored in Virago 
Sound» or cruising around the noTth of the islands, Edenshew 
spent most of his time on board* Captain Douglas made 
blood relationship with him, and gave him his own name. 
When about to leave the coast, he invited Edenshew to 
embark with him. ^ If you accompany me to England, the 
country of the Iron People,^^ said he to Edenshew, ^^you 
will receive many gifts, and perhaps you may many Queen 
Victorians daughter.'" 

*^ And I refused to go with him,^ said he, ^^ because I was 
young and foolish, and preferred leading in the raids on other 
tribes and capturing slaves.^ 

I generally soothed his feelings of r^^t by reminding 
him that had he gone with his friend, the captidn, he would 
probably have been dead, whereas now he had lived to a 
good age. ^^ And,"" I added, <^ you might not have married 
the Queen's daughter after all, as only kings and princes can 
hope to attain to such an honoured position." 

** But am I not as king here ? "" he replied, ^^and always 
have been,^ and then he would rehearse some adventure of 
the past in which he always came off victorious. 

Mr. Keen reported the number of baptised Indians at 
Massett in 189S as three hundred and sixty-five and forty- 
five catechumens, with seventy communicants^ whilst the 
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school register recorded the names of ninety-seven pupils 
enrolled. A natiye branch of the Church Army had also 
been organised. Mr. Keen^s knowledge of the language 
enabled him to confer a great benefit to the Mission by his 
translational work. He succeeded in translating the Grospels 
of St. Mark, St. Luke, and St John, together with the Acts 
of the Apostles, and the first Epistle to the Corinthians from 
the New Testament, and the books of Genesis and Psalms 
from the Old Testament; as also portions from the Book 
of Common Prayer and hymns. But his experience of the 
unpopularity of translations of the hymns and canticles for 
the sendee of praise in Public Worship was identical with 
that of other missionaries amongst the languages of the 
mainland. The native Christians all prefer the hynms and 
chants in the English, and all hold to their English Bibles 
and prayer-books. Nevertheless, the translations are of 
great value to the Mission teachers in imparting religious 
instruction, and also to the native Christians in enabling 
them to grasp the true meaning of the English versions. 

After some eight years^ successful service in the Haida 
Mission, the Rev. J. H. and Mrs. Keen embarked for Eng- 
land on furlough, and, as they had experienced the isolation 
of island life very intensely, at his own request he was trans- 
ferred to the Tsimshean Mission at Metlakahtla, where he 
took up residence on his return from furlough in 1900. 

In August of the same year my son, the Rev. W. E. CoUison, 
who had been previously ordained by Bishop Ridley, was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the Haida Mission. Having been 
the first white child bom at Metlakahtla, where he lived 
until his twelfth year, he was thoroughly acquainted with 
the Indian manners and customs, and spoke their language, 
both the Tsimshean and Nishka, as one of them. In 1887 
he proceeded to England to further his education. Prior 
to this he had been under home tuition. He returned to 
British Columbia in 1898, having been absent sevoi years. 
On his return, he appeared to have completely forgotten 
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the native language with which he had formerly been so 
Ceuniliar. But some three weeks afterwards, when convers- 
ing with his brother, who was reproaching him in Nishka 
for having forgotten it, suddenly his memory was aroused, 
and he was at once enabled to speak in the Nishka as freely 
as possible. 

On his departure to take charge of the Mission, he was 
accompanied by his sister, who was the first white child born 
on the Queen Charlotte Islands. A Valedictory Meeting 
was held at Einoolith when they were leaving, at which 
many Nishkas were present, and joined in wishing them 
** Grod-speed ^ and success. Thus, on the very spot which 
derives its name from the slaughter of the Nishkas by 
the Haidas during the conflicts of the past, the Nishkas 
were now engaged in joining in prayer for the success of 
those who were thus proceeding to their former foes, with 
the message of the Gospel of peace. 

They made the passage by a small coasting steamer, the 
Chi^fiain^ and encountered rough weather in crossing to the 
islands. A number of friends crossed with them, including 
the Rev. J. H. Keen, Indian Agent W. Morrow, and others. 
Miss CoUison suffered from sea-sickness, and as the waves 
washed over the decks and into the galley, putting out the 
fires, no food could be prepared. But the warm and hearty 
welcome with which they were received on reaching Massett 
cheered and encouraged them, and caused them to forget 
their misery. 

As soon as the steamer was seen approaching, a large 
number of canoes filled with stalwart Haidas went out to 
meet her, and, on anchoring, they gathered around to extend 
a hearty greeting to the new arrivals. What a contrast to 
the arrival of their parents on the same shores as the first 
missionaries, just twenty-four years previously ! Then there 
was no friendly hand extended in welcome, but dark faces, 
besmeared witii paint, scowled at us, as we passed along 
seeking a shelter. And the captain^s warning, ^ You will 
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all be murdered,^ w«8 still sounding in our ears when we 
reached the shore. But thesedark dajs had now passed, and 
everything had beconse changed. 

Ihey were escorted to the shore by a fleet of canoes, where 
large numbers of the Haidas were waiting to welcome them. 
Chief Edenshew had passed away, but his son, Mr. Henry 
Edenshew, a fine young chief, who was now acting as a teacher 
and catechist, extended them a warm invitatifm to his house. 
Here his wife hastened to aitertain them, and they quickly 
forgot the triak of their rough passage and its aooompeni- 
ment of sea-sickness in the hot dishes of steaming halibut 
and tea placed before them. 

By a strange coincidence, it was my danghter^s birthday 
when she thus landed at her birthplace. She thus wrote in 
regard to it : ^^ I think they must have known that it was 
my birthday, and that I had come to celebrate it amongst 
them, as it was just twenty-three years from the day when I 
was bom, within one huiMlred yards of where I was being 
entertained and welcomed. And truly it was well worth all 
the difficulties through which we had passed, to experience 
such kindness and to enjoy such a welcome as our Haida 
friends had given us.^ 

It was a great pleasure to the Haidas, especially to the 
women, to welcome thus one who had been bom amongst 
them, and who had now returned to aid her brother^s eflbrt 
to lead them onward in the new life on whidi they had entered. 
And as to her brother who had now entered upon the work, 
everything reminded him of those dark days when he had 
shrunk from the^presence of the medicine-men, and had often 
fled to hide himself on their approach. It was for this he 
had been spared and raised up again when his life was de- 
spaired of from the attack of typhoid fcver caused by the 
noxious effluvia from the unburied dead. Then heathenism 
reigned throughout the camps. Now CSiristianity was trium- 
phant. His sister continued to assist him until tiie following 
year, when he found a worthy helpmeet in a lady i^ had 
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laboured in the Tsimshean Miasion for leTeral yean as an 
honorary miationary, and now tinder ibeir united efforts the 
Haidas have oontinned to adfanoe in dyiUsatum and the 
Christian life. 

Jost now a new and important crisis has arisciL Hie 
Queen Charlotte Islands, tiie old home and hannt of the 
Haidas, hare been found to ofer many attractions to the 
enterprise of white settlers and capitalists. Gold, o6pp», 
and coal have been found in sufficient quantity to warrant 
the investment of capital in their development. The timber, 
especially the red and yellow cedar, which enabled the Haidas 
formerly to construct the finest war canoes, and thus gave 
them the mastery of the coast, is among the best in the 
province. The comparative mildness of the climate, tempered 
as it is by the Japanese current, is sufficient to attract a 
fanning population, whose chief object will be the raising of 
stock and green crops to iup|dy the demand which will be 
made by the population of a la^ city. To euch dimensions 
Prince Rupert, the Pacific terminus of the seocmd trans-con* 
tinental railway of Canada, b sure to grow. Fmr though 
second in the order of construction, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
Bailway will most likely be the first in importance, command- 
ing, as it does, the shortest route between Europe and the 
East. Bishop Berkeley's well-known Une, '^Westward the 
course of Empire takes its way^^ is invested now with a 
wider, meaning than ever before. 

Since the victory of Japan over Russia, ^ the Land of the 
Rising Bun ^ has forced her way into the front rank amongst 
the nations. And, under her influence, China is awaking 
from the sleep of centuries. Let the Christian nations see 
to it that they seek not only the extension of their commerce 
and the development of trade, but that they unite in taking 
advantage of the improved facilities to send to these rising 
nations and empires that which has tended to elevate and 
strengthen themselves. It has been shown in the forgoing 
pages what the Gospel has done for the Haidas. 
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Then, again, the Queen Charlotte Islands offer unlimited 
adrantages as a centre for the deep-sea fisheries, which are 
only waiting for deTelopment. This will naturally attract a 
fishing population around its shores, to gather in the hanrest 
of the ocean. Much of this will find a market in the cities 
of the coast and the interior, and much more will be trans- 
ported by the special accommodation provided by the great 
trans-continentflJ lines to the markets of the East and Europe. 

How will all these great changes afiect the native popula- 
tion P Prior to the evangelisation of the Haidas, they had been 
decreasing rapidly. Drink and disease, imported by them- 
selves in their annual visits to the cities of the South, both 
provincial and American, had wrought sad ravages amongst 
them, and had reduced their numbers to less than one-fourth 
of what they had been. The new order of things has stayed 
the plague, and a slight annual increase has resulted. But 
with the influx of population from every quarter, and of 
various nationalities, both Christian and heathen, and a 
greater demand for their labour in the various industries, 
greater temptations will assail them, to which, if they g^ve 
way, they must again su£kr. 

We would earnestly ask our white friends and fellow- 
countrymen, who may be brought into contact with the native 
races of the country, that they endeavour, by word and by 
example, to encourage them to walk wortliy of the high voca- 
tion wherewith they are called, that so they may become 
worthy subjects of our great Dominion, and citiaens of the 
coming Kingdom of truth and righteousness, which shall 
endure for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

THE NASS RIVER 

'' Ye whose hearta are fteth and almpley 
Who have fiuth in God and nature, 
Who believe that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 
That in even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 
For the good they comprehend not. 
That the feeble hands and helpless. 
Groping blindly in the darkness. 
Touch God's right hand in that darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened." 

I WAS no stranger to the Indians of the Nass River 
when I first entered upon the work and went to 
reside at Einoolith as the headquarters of the Mission. 
I bad visited this station and had touched at every en- 
campment on the river as early as the year 1874^ when I 
accompanied the Bev. B. Tomlinson on an evangelbtic 
tour. Mr. Tomlinson was then in charge^ having succeeded 
the Rev. R. A. Doolan, who was the pioneer missionary on 
the Nass, Afterwards, when Mr. Tomlinson resigned, in 
order to open the Inland Mission to the Giatiksheans, Mr. 
H. Schutt, a Missionary Schoolmaster, was appointed to 
the charge under my superintendence. During his tenure of 
office, and also of Mr. David Leask% a half-breed teacher 
who with his wife held it for a time, I continued to visit 
the Mission occasionally to examine the catechumens, and 
to administer Baptism. 

On my first visit I was singularly impressed with the 
natural beauty of the river and the valley through which 
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it flows. The mountain ranges, crowned with snow, flank 
the valley on both sides, receding away into the distance. 
The shades of colour from the snowline downwards add 
greatly to the beauty of the scenery. The blue and purple 
of the mountains surmounting the dark green of the spruce 
and cedar, change to the lighter green of the oottonwood 
and willows on the lower stretches of the valley. Here and 
there on the lofty mountains standing behind the front 
ranges, an occasional glacier adds additional grandeur to 
the scene* 

A romantic feature, which adds greater interest to the 
river, is the footprints of Thaimshim, the'great wonder-worker 
of the past, whose deeds are linked with the traditions of 
both the Tsimsheans and the Nishkas. Indeed, so closely 
are the deeds of Thaimshim associated with the Indians 
of this river, that it is not unusiial to hear these tribes 
referred to by the same name, or as the people of 
Thaimshim. 

The first place where we meet with his exploits is between 
Nasoga Gulf and Iceberg Bay. Tradition asserts that this 
was at one time an open channel, but as it afforded an easy 
approach to the Tsimsheans and Haidas to the olachan 
fishery on the Nass, which the Nishkas were opposed to^ 
Thaimshim came to their aid and hurled a mountain into 
the channel, thus stopping the passage and rendering 
access to the fishery more difficult* Tliat it was at one 
time an open channel is probably true, but owing to land 
slides and the action of the tides, together with the dis- 
chaige from the rivers, it has gradually filled in, coavertiag 
into a peninsula the land which had been an island. 

A few miles ftnrther up we are shown the crag on whiek 
he rested on the shore when be wished to least on the 
salmon. Hers he called on the salmon to come up to him> 
which they tried to do but fisdled. He then formed $l 
succession of bowls in the rock ri^t tqp to his seat, which 
enabled the salmon to jump from one to another. Thaao^ 
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•him then opened his mouth wide and the mlmon jumped 
in, one after another, until he was satisfied. But the sice of 
the hollowed basins in the rodi scarcely fiilfil tiie ei^peeta- 
tions aroused by a being who has been moving moimtains. 
His pniwiss is restored, however, in our estimation when, 
farther np, a sharp peak of about one thousand feet in 
height is pointed out as his walking-stick, wliich he left 
there when on his way up the river* There are maay sudi 
traces of Us adventures and traditions of Us exploits on 
the river and along the coast. 

Another most interesting feature of the Nam Biver is 
the great lava plain situated about forty miles from the 
mouth on the eastern bank. When I first ascended the 
river in 1874, 1 ascertained all I could about this volcanic 
eruption ftom several of the oldest Indians of the Upper 
River tribes. I was led to do this from the Imct that I 
detected many signs which indicated its recent origin. 
Sections of trees and roots, the wood of which was still in 
good preservation, I found partly encrusted with the lava. 
Hie old man from whom I received the first account of 
the eruption was evidently over eighty years of age, and 
was moving himself on all fours with the aid of a pair of 
deer horns which he grasped in either hand, as he idiuffled 
along the camp. He informed me that the eruption 
occurred when his grandfather was a boy. 

** The river did not always flow where it does now,^ said 
he. ^ It flowed along by Ihe base of the mountains on the 
farther side of the valley some miles away. It was there 
the people were encamped when the Nak^^iok of the mountain 
became angry and the fire-stone flowed down. They were 
all busy in catching, deaning, and cutting up the salmon, 
to dry in the smoke* Whilst they were thus engaged, 
some of the boys were amusing themselves in catching 
salmon, and cutting openings in thdur backs, in which 
they inserted long, narrow stones. Then, setting them 
free in the water, as the salmon swam near the surface, 
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the boys clapped their hands and called them finback 
whales. 

^ While they were thus enjoyhig their cmel sport, the 
ground began to tremble, and suddenly the mountain 
vomited forth fire and smoke. We knew then that the 
spirit of the mountain was angry with the boys because of 
their cruelty to the salmon. Then, when we saw the 
Nak-nok of the Mountain rushing towards us clothed in 
fire, we fled for our lives. All that day we fled, and at 
sunset, as we looked back, we saw the spirit doud with its 
huge wings outspread following us. We reached the foot- 
hills on this side, which we ascended, and there we took 
refuge, as all were exhausted, and could run no farther. 
The river of fire-stone, swept on by the cloud spirit, drove 
the river before it across the valley, until it also reached 
the base of the foot-hills. Here it heaped up, the river 
which quenched and cooled the fire-stone, boiling and 
thundering, and leaving it heaped up along the bank as it 
is to-day. 

*^ As night fell, the spirit doud disappeared in the dark- 
ness, but the whole valley was on fire, which continued for 
many days, until all the trees, and even the ground, were 
consumed. 

^ It was then that we separated and settled in the two 
encampments of Giatlakdamiksh and 6iat-winikshilk. Before 
the mountain vomited forth the fire-stone, we were all one 
encampment on the upper side of the valley, but from that 
time we became two camps.^ 

This was the account of the great lava eruption, as de- 
tailed by the oldest residoit of the nearest village to the 
scene. That it was the traditional account as held by all, 
I verified by passing along to the fiurther end of the village, 
where I again inquired from two other aged men, evidently 
patriarchs of the tribe. Their account agreed with that of 
the first, even to the names of three of the lads whose cruel 
treatment of thejsalmon was believed to have been the cause of 
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the eruption. The leader of the oflfenders was named Ligi- 
shanflh ; the others I took no note of, as there were several. 
I was rather pleased at their idea that the cruel sport of 
the boys had caused the trouble, as they have no term in 
their language for cruelty, and I have frequently had to use 
my influence against it in various forms. 

In confirmation of this Indian tradition of the probable 
date of the lava eruption on the Nass, the following incident 
may be added. Some years ago the Dominion Grovemment 
sent from the Geological Office in Ottawa an experienced 
geologist, to examine and report on the aspect and forma- 
tion of the country between tiie Upper Nass and the Stikeen 
Rivers. In an interview with this gentieman,.I mentioned 
the existence of the lava plain as a subject worthy of his 
investigation as a geologbt. I informed him that from the 
Indian tradition, and my own investigation, I concluded it 
could not be more than some one hundred and fifty years 
since the eruption occurred. He was rather amused at my 
information, and declared that he had examined several 
such eruptions in the North-west, and every one of them 
was probably two thousand years old, and he added he had 
but littie doubt that this was of the same duration. 

^^Well,^ I replied, ^^Mr. M., you are a professional 
geologist, whilst I do not pretend to know very much in 
this brandi of study; nevertheless, I decline to surrender 
my conviction in regard to it, until you have examined it. 
If, after examination, you are still of the same opinion, then 
I shall submit my opinion to yours, only requesting that 
you will give me your reasons for your decision.^ 

This he promised to do, and having procured two Indians 
from me to join his party as guides, he started. Some 
weeks afterwards I received a letter from him, dated from 
the Geological Office at Ottawa, in which he stated that, 
not only was my conclusion correct, but he saw such evi- 
dence of its recent occurrence, that he considered that, if 
r anything, I had over-estimated the number of years which 
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had elapied sinoe it occurred. The mountain on which the 
crator is situated, and from which the lava flowed, stands on 
the opening to the She^Ui or New River Valley, a fcw miles 
from tile Nass, of whidb the She-aksh Bi^er is a tributary. 

It is not generally known that the Indians on the Nass 
River were more or less familiar with white men before 
many of the tribes around them. This was owing to the 
flrst advent of the Hudson^s Bay Company on the North- 
wests' coast* The Company selected a projecting point esi 
tide water, near the mouth of the river, and here in the 
year 1881 they cncted a trading post. It was of the chaa> 
acter of a fort, built with a view to defence, in case of attack, 
as all the Company^s posts were, with a strong stockade all 
around it, as the natives could not be trusted in those days. 
But there was a power more to be dreaded than the Indians, 
which the Company^s officers had not considered. It was 
the strong Nass winds, which sweep down tiie river day and 
night for nearly three months, when the cold is most in- 
tense, thus not only rendering their toqiosed position unten- 
aUe, but preventing the Indians from approadung the fort 
during this time to trade. Tlie river freezes down to within 
a few miles of this point, and remains in the grasp of the 
Ice King for several months. The ice is generally bom two 
to four feet in thickness. 

The generation of Indians who remembered the first 
advent of the ^* Omukshewas,^ or white men, have almost all 
passed away. Many of them are buried right on the site 
where the fort formerly stood. This point, which was 
formerly known as *^ Fort Point»^ is now known as ^ Ceme* 
tery Point,"* and forms the "* God's Acre"" of the EinooUth 
Mission Station. The oldest chief on the river, who only 
died lately, aged eighty-three years, informed me that he 
remonbered the coming of the white men. He was then a 
child of some five or six years, and was taking his first 
lessons with bow and arrow. Another veteran ndio died 
lately took much pleasure in reciting and singing the songs 
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the Indians sang when one of the Company ^s ships was seen 
approaching the mouth of the river : 

** Ho ! ho 1 ho ! Angland's ihip a-ho ! 
Hip^ hip, homy ! " 

In 1884 the Company moved the fort to a place thirty- 
seven miles farther south, on a spacious and well-sheltered 
harbour known amongst the Indians as ** Laklquaha-lamish,^ 
or *^ Rose Island,^ but now more generally known as ** Port 
Simpson.^ It was so named in memory of Captain Simpson, 
who died after establishing the Hudson^s Bay Company^s 
fort on the Nass, and whose remains were removed to the 
new site when it was established. 

Hie late Captain Walbran, in his excellent work entitled 
BrUM Columbia Place-Names^ 1909, on page 896 gives an 
extract from Dr. Tolmie^s diary, which describes vividly 
the departure of the Hudson^s Bay Company from the 
Nass to ococupy Fort Simpson. It is as follows: ^Fort 
Simpson on the Nass was finally abandoned 80th August 
1884, a Saturday night; and such la Saturday night the 
Indians never had before, as the Tyees (chiefs) of the 
Company had made them a parting present of a twenty-five 
gallon cask of rum, and with this aid to festivity, the 
Indians duly celebrated the event. 

**No sleep could be obtained on the Dryad anchored a 
short distance from the shore, a drunken orgy of the wildest 
kind taking place; firearms were discharged, and shrieks 
and yells filled the air. Among it all could be heard the 
ripping and hammering of timber, and when the short 
summer night was over, the destruction of the fort was nearly 
complete. On the tide suiting in the morning,' the Dryad 
sailed.'' 

Thus Port Simpson, which then and for many years after 

was known as ** Fort Simpson,'* was first establii^ed in the 

autumn of 1884. From this time onward the Tsimshean 

tribes of Indians continued to move from their old encamp- 
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mentfl at Metlakahtia and vicinity to settle around Fort 
Simpson. 

About the year 1849 a peculiar religious excitement arose 
among the Indian tribes of the interior, known as the 
^ Pe-ne.^ It had its origin amongst the Babine Indians in the 
vicinity of Stewart. A French Roman Catholic missionary, 
known as Father Nobili, had visited that point, amongst 
others, and had conducted a Mission there of a few weeks. 
Not long after his departure, some of the Indians, princi- 
pally the medicine*men, commenced to imitate the teachings 
of the missionary, combining it with their own heathen 
practices. 

In the Rev. A. G. Morice^s Hitkny qfihe Northern Inienor 
ofBrUish Columbia^ pp. 284-^, he states of this movement : 
^ After Father Nobiirs departure, numerous pseudo-priests 
or would-be prophets sprang up from all places, who, 
on the strength of dreams, real or pretendeid, claimed 
supernatural powers, preached after a way, made people 
dance when they did not know how to make them pray, 
gave new names to their adherents, and otherwise count^- 
feited the woric of the missionaries. And,^ he adds, ^ all 
villages of any importance, especially in the north of New 
Caledonia, boasted at a time the presence of some such 
self-appointed priest. 

^^ The Babines were not to be outstripped in that race after 
notoriety. Their champion was a certain loudrmouthed 
man known as Uzakle, whose pretensions were the ultimata 
cause of a wonderful religious movement among the natives 
of the extreme North-west, both Tsimsheans and Denes, 
a commotion which can rightfully be compared to the 
Messiah crazes of later days.^ The good Father is quite 
correct, for not only did the movement aflfect the TsimslmuDts 
and Denes, but the Nishka tribes on the Nass River, the 
Klingits of south-eastern Alaska, and even the Haidas on 
the Queen Charlotte Islands, joined in it. 

An old man who was quite blind, and whose memory of 
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the "Pe-ne'' was very vivid, went through the entire per- 
formance for my benefit on one occasion, in my head- 
quarters at the Nass Olachan Fishery. He commenced with 
a low, mournful chant, crossed himself, prayed, sang again, 
and danced. With it he also combined the incantations 
of the Shaman, or medicine-men. But he had quite a 
different account of its origin. He stated that a hunter of 
his tribe had gone away alone to his hunting-ground to 
set his traps. Whilst engaged preparing his traps and 
snares in his little hunting lodge, a strange visitor entered. 
He addressed him in a strange tongue, pointed upwards, 
crossed himself, sang the chant, prayed, and then departed, 
as he had come. The hunter believed his strange visitor 
had come from the Spirit land, and so overcome was he 
that he remained motionless in his lodge and forgot all 
about his hunting. When his friends came in search of 
him, they found him prostrate from fasting, as he had eaten 
nothing from the time his strange visitor had left him. He 
described the visitation graphically to his tribe, by whom 
it was eagerly taken up, and soon they were engaged in 
repeating it night and day from tribe to tribe all along the 
river, chanting and dancing and praying, often till daybreak. 
It was a strange combination, not wholly devoid of good. 
It revealed the religious desire in man. It was a reaching 
out for something above and beyond them. It was a long- 
ing for that which alone can give satisfaction. Tennyson'^s 
well-known lines perhaps best express the state of the Indian 

at this period : 

'' Bat what am I ? 

An infant crying in tht night. 

An infant crying for the light. 

And with no langpuige but a cry/' 
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CHAPTER XXII 
ANKIDA ENCAMPMENT 

'' We feel we ue nothing— for all is Thou and In Thee^ 
We feel we are •omething — that also bat eome from Thee ; 
We know we are nothing—- but Thou wilt help oa to be. 
Hallowed be Thy name— Halleli^ah ! " 

— Tknntson ('' The Hnman Ciy **). 

ONE of the moat picturesque of the Indian villagea of 
the Lower Naaa River is Ankida. It atanda on the 
lower end of an island situated in mid-stream. 

A line of large Indian dwellings stand facing the main 
branch of the river. In front of each of these lodges two 
or more totem poles stand. These are elaborately canred 
from base to top with their grotesque crestal figures. These 
totem or crest poles are of different height, as the rank of 
each of the chiefs here is indicated by the height of his 
totem. 

Some years since a sub-chief attempted to break this 
law by erecting a totem higher than that of the leading 
diief. The latter warned the oftnder, and called upon 
him to reduce the length of his pole. This he refused to 
do, knowing it would cause him shame amongst his fellow- 
tribesmen. The oflfended chief then determined to enforce 
the law, according to Indian custom, and so, loading his 
gun, he shot the offender as he emerged from his house. 

TUs aame chief afterwards defied the law by aiding in 
the importation of intoxicating liquor amongst his tribe. 
But a large force of native constables from Metlakahtla 
succeeded in capturing him at Fishety Bay, and he was 
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brought, bound hand and foot, to Metlakahtla for trial. 
The missionary, {the Rev. R. Tomlinson, then in charge of 
the Nass River Mission, fearing serious trouble over the 
seizure of the chief, repaired to the camp to endeavour to 
preserve the peace. But some of the women of the tribe, 
led by the chiers wife, seized the missionary as a hostage, 
and detained him until he succeeded in convincing them 
that his detention could not benefit the chiefs case in the 
eyes of the law. He was then liberated. After a diort 
term of imprisonment and fine, the chief returned to his 
camp a better because a wiser man. 

Ankidft derives its name from the old method of catching 
the olachan there. This was done with a long stick, of 
which one end for two feet or more was fitted with iron 
or wooden spikes well sharpened. Armed with such an 
instrument as this the Indian fisherman sat in his small 
canoe or dug-out and used the stick in much the same manner 
as a paddle. In a shoal of fish he generally succeeded in 
impaling a number at every stroke, which he turned into 
his canoe. This spiked stick is Imown as the ^kidah,^ 
and its general use by the Indians of this encampment 
during the olachan fishing gained for it the term Ankida, 
or the place where the kidah is used. In the same way 
the Indian encampment at Hadeton on the Skeena River 
is known by them as ^ Kitanmaksh,^ *^ maksh ^ being the old 
term for torch, as the Indians there generally fished for 
the salmon with torches by night. 

Ankida occupied the central position amongst the Indian 
encampments on the Lower Nass, prior to the establidiment 
of Missions. 

There were four other villages in the near vicinity, but 
none of them were so conveniently situated for both the 
olachan and the salmon fishing as this encampment. For 
this reason also it figured first in the conflicts of the past, 
having been attacked both by the Haidas and also by the 
Tsimsheans. It was probably owing to this that its chiefs 
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had gained for themsdves the reputation of being fierce 
and mor« warlike than those of the surrounding tribes. 

But the teachings of Christianity had changed the 
chaftu^er of the leading chiefs, and even the once proud 
Klaidak, who had slain his fellow-chieftain because he 
refused to shorten his totem pole, and afterwards bad 
defied the law, at length surrendered to the power of the 
Gospel and was received into the Church of Christ. And 
even those of them who refused to abandon what they 
designated as the ways of their forefathers, were yet 
induced to forsake the worst features of heathenism and 
to adopt more civilised habits. The successor to the head 
chief mentioned above was one of these, and as the title 
was hereditary he was known by the same name. I early 
gained an influence with this chief, who always welcomed 
me and my crew to his great lodge. 

On one occasion I visited him whilst he was engaged in 
a great ^ potlatch/^ It was Sunday, and his lodge was filled 
with his guests, all arrayed in the paint and feathers. It 
was customary in these days to ietwait the arrival of the 
Indians from the upper river and from the interior for 
the olachan fishing before issuing the invitations for a 
*^ potlatch.^ This plan secured a laige and representative 
attendance. Great piles of blankets both in bales and 
singly were heaped up around, whilst wa^h-basins full of 
silver currency were placed here and there ready for distri- 
bution. The preliminary rites had been performed, including 
the dance of peace and the scattering of the swansdown. 
This was evidenced by the clouds of down) which were^floating 
everywhere,' and which soon made us appear as thou^ we 
were partakers in the ceremony. On intimating to the 
chief my desire to conduct a short service, he at once 
assented, and ordered his young men to prepare a place for 
me and those who accompanied me. 

The '^ potlatch ^ was discontinued, those who were outside 
pressed in on hearing the singing, and I addressed them for 
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some twenty minotes. Their interest was intense, and I 
have seldom had a more interested congregation. Some of 
them, who were strangers from the interior, were interested 
not only in the subject but also at hearing a white man 
speaking in their own tongue. But seizing as an illustra- 
tion the ceremony they had jilst been engaged in of the 
scattering of the swansdown, which amongst them is re- 
garded as the symbol of peace and good-will, I proclaimed 
to them the truth that the Great Chief above had made 
peace for man by sending His Son to be the propitiation 
for our sins, and through Him had sent down His Holy 
Spirit to convey His peace to us. 

Some years afterwards this chief abandoned heathenism 
and was baptized, as also all his tribe. He had a marble 
bust carved, lifennze, of himself, copied from a photograph, 
and this was mounted outside his lodge for several years 
before he died. It is now erected over his grave. I was 
invited to officiate at his funeral, which was attended by 
large numbers of his friends from all the tribes whidi had 
gathered at the fishery. 

One very striking feature of the frmeral was the total 
absence of the old-time graceful canoe. All the Indians at- 
tended and followed the remains on gasoline launches, of 
which there were many. There were also five Indian brass* 
bands, which discoursed the ^^ Dead March ^ in turn, and 
other sacred airs. A solemn service was held in the church 
at Lagkalzap, from which the remains were conveyed to the 
deceased chiefs old encampment at Ankida, where he was 
interred in accordance with his last request After the 
funeral I was requested to initiate two young chiefs to 
succeed my old friend, who had thus passed away. It was 
an interesting ceremony, introduced by myself some years 
previously, to supplant the heathen mode of instituting a 
chief. Tbe two young men came forward, accompanied by 
the other chieft, who formed a semi-circle around them. 
After inquiring as to their purpose in thus presenting the 
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two men, and having received favourable replies to my 
questions, I addressed them in a few words on the responsi- 
bility of the office of a chief, and then taking the sash and 
insignia from one of the chiefs I passed them to another 
chief, who crossed it upon the breast first of one and then of 
the other,'at the same time calling them by their new titles. 
They were then led to seats placed for them amongst their 
brotiier chiefs, after which three cheers were given for each 
of them. 

A chief then advanced and presented me with a copper 
tomahawk which had long been a favourite weapon with 
the old chief whom I had just buried. In presenting it he 
said, ** Well, chief, you have laid our good old Shimoigit 
(chief) Klaitak to rest, and you have strengthened our 
hearts by filling up the vacancy thus made by instituting 
two of our brothers to take his place, so we have agreed to 
ask you to accept this, which was long preserved by the old 
chief, and which was a favourite weapon of his when he 
went out on the war-path in the years gone by, when his 
arm was strong and his eye clean He always regarded you 
as his friend, and therefore we are pleased to present you 
with this as a token of his regard for you.^^ 

In accepting it I held it up before tiie assembled audience 
of over two hundred, and replied : ** Chiefs and friends, I am 
thankful to accept this weapon as a trophy of your old chief. 
I can assure you that I shall never use it as he did on the 
war-path, but I shall be happy to exhibit it to your children, 
and explain to them how much more pleasant it is to tread 
the paths of peace than to have to fight on the war-path as 
your fathers were compelled to do.^ 

Instantly the entire audience rose to their feet and gave 
me a hearty cheer, to which I bowed an acknowledgment 
and passed out, proud of my presentation, which I have 
added to my museum of Indian curios. 

The old chief whom I had thus known for so many years, 
and whom I had been privileged to lead from heathenism 
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into the light of the truth, sent for me about two years 
previous to his death, and related to me the following tale, 
which I committed to writing on the occasion : 



The Chhsf's Story 

There was great excitement in the central encampment on 
the Lower Nass River. In response to an invitation which 
had been sent^out some weeks previously, the tribesmen were 
assembling from every camp on the river. Some great event 
was about to take place. The canoes which had been sent 
to summon the chiefe were manned by young braves, who 
cried aloud in front of the various camps, that the head 
chief had discovered the ^ Gan sha-goibakim-Lakah,^ or that 
which enlightened the heavens, and was about to lead an 
expedition to procure it. 

It was further announced that the leading chief of every 
crest and clan who joined in the expedition shoukl receive a 
share in this wonderful discovery. 

An ambitious hunter of the tribe who had ascended the 
highest mountain on his hunting-ground in quest of the 
mountain goat was overtaken by the sunset when near the 
summit, and was compelled to seek shelter and rest in a 
cleft of the mountain for the night. 

He was not without food, as be had shot a young sheep 
early in the day, which he had skinned ; and then having 
rolled up the choicest portions of the meat in the skin, 
whidi he had first scraped and cleaned carefully, he had 
cached it in a crevice of a rock where the wolves and 
wolverines could not find it. 

To this natural food depot he now descended, and having 
abstracted a choice cut he kindled a fire, and impaling his 
steak on a stick, which he sharpened for the purpose, inserted 
it firmly in the ground leaning towards the fire, where it 
was soon frizzling and roasting. 

Whilst waiting in pleasant anticipation for his evening 
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meal, he drew his pipe from his belt, and having filled it, he 
applied a burning cinder and puffed away, with hig gaze 
fixed on the fire. 

Suddenly he was startled by the cry of a wolf near by 
on the mountain, which was quickly answered by a whole 
pack lower down. At once he realised what had occurred. 
This solitary wolf which he had first heard had diaooYered 
the portions of the sheep which he had discarded, and was 
summoning the entire pack to the feast. 

Concluding that prudence was the better part of Yaloar^ 
he instantly seized his gun, and grasping the stick cm whidi 
his evening meal was roasting he rushed up the mountain. 
Higher and yet higher he hastened, with the howling of 
the hungry wolves ringing in his ears. He was no coward, 
as he had often faced both the grizzly bear and the wolf 
in fierce conflict, and brought them down with his tEUsty 
weapon. But now the night had overtaken him, and he 
knew he could but fire at random in the darkness and waste 
his ammunition, which was precious. 

Meanwhile, the wolves had ceased their howling, and 
he knew they were engaged in devouring the remains of 
the sheep which he had killed, as an occasional angry yelp 
indicated the struggle which was taking place over it. Still 
he continued his upward fli^t, and had now reached a 
point where hunter^s foot had never trod before. Nor could 
he climb higher, for a glacier hung like a curtain from the 
crags above him. 

Brought thus to a stand, he looked around and discovered 
an opening, into which he passed. To his surprise and 
satisfaction he found it was a lofty opening, with the roof 
sloping upward and outward. And as he gazed he was 
attracted and astonished by what he supposed at first to 
be numbers of icicles, suspended from the overhanging roof 
of his shelter, but on closer examination he found they were 
not icicles but stalactites, of which several had fidlen to the 
rocky floor underneath and been broken. 
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A miner could not haye been more ddighted on di^- 
covering a gold-mine than was the hmiter on the discovery 
of this gallery of crystals. For he had offcen heard thrilling 
tales of the disooyeries of such treasures in the past, and 
how some chiefr had become great and wealthy by purchas* 
ing numbers of slaves with them. 

He was not much further troubled with the fear of the 
wolves, so elated was he with his great discovery. Besides, 
he knew that they had descended the mountain again. 
They had followed his trail to the fire which he had left 
burning right in the centre of the narrow pass, and fearing 
to pass it they united in a final concert of howling, and 
then retreated down the mountain. 

He then unbound his rabbit robe, which be had carried 
slung over his shoulders, and wrapping himself in it he 
placed his gun near to his side and lay down to rest till 
the day shoUld dawn. 

But sleep he could not. His mind was too fiill of his 
discovery, and as he lay looking upward he could see the 
starlight flashing from crystal to crystal and illuminating 
the roof of his shelter with the rays. 

At length he slumbered and dreamed of wolves and 
crystals until he saw the pack of wolves rushing up in an 
attack on his treasures, from which he awoke with a start, 
to find that the day was breaking. He arose quickly and 
hastened down to where he had kindled his fire overnight, 
and finding a few qiarks still burning he quickly replenished 
it and &nned it into a flame. Hastening back to where 
he had hidden the meat he took a portion from the natural 
safe in which he had placed it, and returning to the fire he 
roasted it, and feasted on it for breakfast. This he con- 
cluded by a draught of water finom a stream which trickled 
down the mountain near by. Thus refreshed he started on 
his return journey to the camp, where he related to the 
astonished tribesmen the story of his great discovery. This, 
then, was the cause of the gathering described b^oie. It 
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was to acqaamt the chiefs of the neighbouring villages of 
the news of the disooTery, and to devise plans for obtaining 
possession of the prizes. It was at length decided that a 
strong and very long basket should be constructed, together 
with some new bark ropes, and that a slave named Zidahak, 
who was famed for his ability in climbing to dizzy heights, 
should be lowered in this basket firdm the top of tiie moun- 
tain to the gallery where the glistening crystals hung. 

While these preparations were being made Zidahak was 
the hero of the hour, and in the enjoyment of his honours 
he quite forgot he was a slave, llie lucky finder was also 
rewarded with many presents, and promises of more when 
the crystals were brought home. For this purpose a 
number of the strongest of the braves from each tribe was 
selected to accompany Zidahak to the mountain top, and to 
lower him down to the treasures. Many were the charges 
he received as he took his place in the basket to be lowered 
down, to the much-desired gems. A signal was agreed upon, 
which Zidahak should give when ready to be drawn up, and 
this done he was gently pushed over the edge of the pred- 
pioe. Hand over hand he was gradually lowered down- 
wards and yet downwards until but little of the rope was 
left, and they began to fearithat it would prove too short to 
reach the prize. 

But just when within a few feet of the end, a jerk of 
the rope thrice repeated from below indicated that he had 
reached the spot, and securing the rope to a spur of rock 
they sat down to await results. Meantime Zidahak was 
not idle. Now with his right hand and now with his left, 
and occasionally with both hands, he was pulling off first 
the largest stalactites within his reach and then the smaller, 
and packing them in the basket around his feet and legs. 

Higher and yet higher he packed them, without reflecting 
for a moment on the weight which he was adding every 
minute to his load. And now, as the basket was quite full, 
he placed several under his arms, and then gave the signal 
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Agreed upon for hauling him up. Slowly, inch by inch, the 
basket b^;an to move upward, creaking under its weight. 

Now he could hear the shouts of the young men above 
as they heaved away in concert on the stndned rope. And 
still they toiled on, trusting to Zidahak to guide tiie basket 
in its ascent and keep it clear of the projecting ledges of 
the rocky steep. This he endeavoured to do, and was 
successful in his efforts until near the top. Just here was 
a sharp projection, and as the pull on the rope was more 
inward now, he was unable to keep the rope off the rocky 
ledge. Suddenly a strand of the rope was severed by the 
sharp ledge of rock, and he cried aloud to warn them of the 
danger. But instead of trying to devise some means of 
repairing the damage, and fearful of losing the prise now 
that it was almost within their reach, they all united in a 
strong pull together. Instantly the rope parted and all 
the party were thrown on their backs, whilst the basket 
with the unfortunate slave and all his hard-won treasures 
was hurled downwards several hundred feet. His body, 
together with the stalactites, bounded and rebounded from 
rock to rock and from ledge to ridge^ until arrested about 
midway down the mountain. 

And here they found him, a mangled mass, but on un« 
folding his inner garment, or what remained of it, they found 
six of the smaller but more perfectly formed crystals lodged^ 
three under each arm, where he had clasped them even in 
his death fall. Of the others only broken scraps could be 
found here and there scattered down the mountcdn. 

After the young men who had formed the expedition 
had cremated the remains of the faithful slave Zidahak, 
they hastened to return to camp with the six stalactites thus 
preserved. There was much mourning and lamentation in 
the camp when the sad news was announced, but the sorrow 
was not for the unfortunate slave Zidahak, but rather for 
the treasures which had been lost with him. The six 
crystal stalactites which had been preserved were exhibited 
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for seTerml days in the lodge of the leading chief, and hosts 
of Indiana fh>m all the tribes entered to examine and 
admire them. And as they did so, they generally ended 
their examination with exclamations of sorrow for the 
crystals which had been lost. ^^ Alas now, how sad that 
such a number of these costly crystals should have been 
lost Iowa. Alas ! ^^ But not a word of regret for poor 
Zidahak. A meeting of the chiefs and their councillors 
was then convened, when the crystals were named and distri- 
buted to the leading chiefs as follows : 

The first crystal was named <<Ai2uli,^^ or the << Eldest,** 
and was presented to Chief Neiahlishyan, or the ^ Grand- 
father of the Mink.** Of this crystal a chant or song was 
composed by the music-master of his tribe, which was sung 
on special occasions, as when a great potlatch was made. 

The second stalactite was named ** Tka-ga-Eoidix,** or 
the ^ Coming of the Whole.** This was presented to Chief 
Gadonai, and a song was also made for it. 

The third crystal stalactite was named ** How-how^imsh- 
im laub,** or the ^* Lion Stone,** and was presented to Chief 
Klaitak, the predecessor of the chief who narrated the in- 
cident. A chant was also composed by the music-master 
of the tribe for this crystal. 

The fourth crystal was named *^ Daow-im Lakak,** or the 
<* Ice of Heaven,** and was presented to Chief Gwaksho, who 
was the chief bear hunter on the river, and killed a bear on 
one occasion without any weapon but his teeth. 

The fifth crystal was named *^ Ealga Lagim Lakan,** or 
the ^^Grreat Fire Glass of Heaven,** and was presented to 
Chief Neish lak-an-noish, who was a Zimshean chief, bat had 
married a Nishka chieftainess. This chief was famed for 
his skill as a carver and designer, in gold, silver, and 
wood. 

Tlie sixth and last of the crystal stalactites was named 
^ Gwe-yel,** and was presented to Chief Ginzadak, who after 
a bard life of raiding and fighting with other tribes at 
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length became a Christian, and witnessed a good confession 
to the end of his days. 

A great song was composed by the music-masters of the 
camps in commemoration of the finding of the crystals, and 
the circamstances connected with it. This song was named 
^ Maouk,^ and was sung annually by the tribes when they 
assembled for the potlatch, or Yiaak, on the lower river. They 
were generally known as ** Giat-tkadeen,^ or ^ The People 
of all the Valley.'' 

Such was the story as related to me by Chief Elaitak. The 
*^ Lion Stone'' crystal which had been presented to his pre- 
decessor was now in his possession, and as I was desirous to 
see those ancient treasures my request was granted, and the 
young chief, in whose charge they had been placed, favoured 
me with a view. 

They were carefully hidden away in a strong chest in his 
house, and no one was admitted but myself on the occasion. 
It was evident from the care with which he exhibited them 
to me that he still considered them as crown jewels. 

The stalactites were from eight to twelve inches in dia- 
meter. They were hexagonal m shape, and looked like cut 
glass. As I examined them, I was pleased to remember that 
not only the old chief who had told me the story, but also 
nearly all the chiefs to whom they had been originally pre- 
sented had heard an older story of greater and more endur- 
ing treasures than these, and of the sea of glass mingled with 
fire in the heavenly mansions of which the Apostle declares : 
^ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man to conceive the things which Grod hath 
prepared for them that Jove Him." 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

THE SKEENA RIVER MISSION 

'* Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small. 
Though with patience He stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds He all." 

— LONOFKLLOW. 

THE Tsimshean Indians are inseparably connected and 
identified with the river Skeena. Some of the early 
navigators proceeded to give a name to this river, as 
they named also other places on the coast, without inquiring 
from the Indians, or seeking to ascertain what the native 
names were. By so doing the only key to the early history 
of the country was discarded, as much may be learned from 
the original names given by the Indians centuries before. 
The original name of this river, as given it by the Indians, 
is ^Ikshean.^ To this the name ^^ Skeena,^ by which it is 
known to the Whites, does not appear to bear any resem- 
blance. 

The late Captain Walbran in his interesting work of 
British Columbian Place-Names states, on the authority of 
Dr. Ridley, late Bishop of Caledonia, that the name Skeena 
is an adaptation of *' Eshian,^ the Tsimshean name of the 
river meaning a ^Mivide.^ 

^* Kshian ^ does not mean a '^ divide,*^ but a ^ flowing 
out.^ *' Iksh ^ as a prefix always implies ^ out of,^^ as '* iksha- 
dowlth,^ meaning ^ gone away out^^ Comparing the two 
terms we have ^ Ikshean,^ made up of *^ iksh,**^ out of, and 
^ shean ^ or ^ shyen,^ which means ^^ the clouds,^ This indi- 
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cates the clouds as the source of the river. Tsimshean also 
is made up of ^* tsim,"^ in, and ^^ shean,^ the river Skeena. 
Hence it is evident that they derive their tribal name from 
the name of the river. The first syllable ^^ ik ^ is dropped 
from ^ Ikshean,^ which is their term for the Skeena, and the 
word "tsim,^^ or "in,'' substituted. We therefore have 
"Tsimshean,'' which translated literally means "in the 
shean." They are therefore " the people of the Skeena." 

This is just where their old encampments are found 
at the head of tidal water in the Skeena River. Not only 
so, but they carried the names of their respective camps to 
which they formerly belonged with them when they removed 
to Port Simpson, Metlakahtla, and other points on the coast. 
There were originally ten tribes, each of which occupied 
their own encampment as follows : 

The " Kishpagalots," or " People among the elderberry 
bushes." 
" Kinnadoiaksh," or " People on the rapids." 
" Kitseesh," or *^ People of the salmon traps." 
« Kitsatlal," or " People of the willows.'' 
" Kitlahn," or " People of the salmon roe." 
" Kitandoh," or ** People on the other side." 
" Kitwilgiauts," or " People whose canoes are afloat." 
" Kilutsa," or " People on the inside." 
^' Kinagangeek," or " People where the flies abound." 
" Kitwilikshaba," or " People on the starting-place." 

These tribes or clans had each a winter encampment on the 
salt-water on the Metlakahtla Channel, to which they moved 
for the winter. Here they were never frozen in, which they 
would have been had they remained on the river. In addi- 
tion they had an abundance of fresh food in the fish, crabs, 
and shell-fish with which the Metlakahtla waters abounded, 
besides deer and water-fowl. But in moving from the river 
encampments on the Skeena, to the winter encampments, 
they usually broke the journey at a sheltered bay near the 
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mouth of the river, known now as Port Eadngton. It was 
so named by Vancouveri who anchored off it in his voyage of 
disoovery in 1793. 

But the Indians had named this bay long before Vancouver 
had visited it. It was known as ^* Spa-ukshut,^^ or the 
autumnal encampment, because they encamped here on the. 
way down the river. Liater on, after all these tribes had 
almost deserted the Skeena and made Metlakahtla and Port 
Simpson their permanent encampments, the Eitsilass (people 
of the canyon) Indians began to move]; firom that rocky 
habitation and to take up their residence at Port Essington. 
This movement was accelerated by the establishment of one 
or two trading stores there, as the ability to procure the 
white man^s goods in exchange for his furs was a powerful 
attraction to the Indian hunter. It was just this that had 
drawn the Tsimshean tribes to abandon tiieir summer and 
winter encampments on the Skeena and at Metlakahtla, and 
to settle around the Hudson's Bay Company^s establishment 
at Port Simpson. 

In July 1876 I visited Port Essington, and conducted the 
first services there for both whites and Indians. I found 
a number of white miners in camp en rotde to the newly 
discovered gold-fields of Omineca. Mr. Cunningham, a 
pioneer trader who had just established a trading post, 
kindly placed his dwelling-house at my disposal for a service, 
and assisted in every way to make it a success. Hie rooms 
were filled, and many had to remain outside. I deputed a 
native teacher to conduct services with the Indians, which he 
did in their own tongue. After the service I performed a 
marriage ceremony, and baptized several children. I was 
appealed to also to act as peacemaker in the settlement of 
a dispute. Mrs. Cunningham kindly volunteered to open a 
Sunday-school, for which I engaged to send her a supply of 
books. Thus the Mission was inaugurated on the Lower 
Skeena. 

The following year the Methodist Missionary Society 
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entered upon the Indian work at Port Essington, whilst the 
Rey. H. A. Sheldon was appointed by the Bishop to carry on 
the missionary work of the Church amongst the whites there. 
Mr. Sheldon had proyed his zeal by yolunteering to open a 
Mission amongst the miners on the Upper Stikeen ; but as 
the mines there did not proye a success they were abandoned, 
and he at once remoyed to Port Essington, where he laboured 
with much acceptance until his death. He was drowned by 
the foundering of his canoe on the Skeena, near Point Lam- 
bert, and ahnost within yiew of his Mission. He was accom- 
panied by three Indian lads as his crew, and Mrs. Cminingham 
as a passenger. The canoe was labouring in a heayy tide 
rip, when a squall struck them from the sea. This caused 
it to spring a leak, and the water poured into the canoe. 
Fearing to be immersed, Mrs. Cunningham, who was seated 
in the bottom of the canoe, suddenly stood up, and as the 
canoe was nearly fiill of water it capsized, and all were pre- 
cipitated into the sea. The only lad that was saved stated 
that the missionary had a paddle in his hands when the 
canoe capsized, but this he threw to one of the Indians to 
assist him to keep afloat. He then raised his yoice in prayer 
for the Indians and disappeared whilst still praying for them 
and the Mission. 

Mr. Sheldon^s body was not found for some weeks, though 
a reward was promised to any person who might find it. I 
endeayoured to encourage them to search for it, and it was 
at length discovered and interred under the shadow of the 
church he had erected and which he loyed so well/* The 
members of his congregation united in procuring a stained 
glass window, which was put up in the building ^^ in memo- 
riam.^ But this memorial was destroyed with the church 
by a great fire which swept away a large part of the town. 
Mr. Sheldon^s memory, however, is preserved in the minds 
of many whose esteem he won by his efforts to guide them 
into the way of truth. His latert breath was spent in prayer 
for his work and for his people as his spirit passed to his 
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rest and reward. He was succeeded in the work at Essing- 
ton by the Rey. Michael Brown, who with his friend Dr. 
Haddon ministered to the spiritual and bodily needs of the 
ever-changing population at Port Essmgton. Mr. Brown 
was compelled, after several years^ labour, to resign'on account 
of his wife^s health. He afterwards took charge of Cedar 
Hill church and parish, near Victoria, where he died. 

In July 1880 1 ascended the Skeena River from Metlakahtla 
by canoe to open the first Mission on the Upper Skeena amongst 
the Gitikshan tribes. With five Tsimsheans and a medium- 
sissed canoe we were twelve days in poling up the river to 
Skeena Forks, which was afterwards named Hazleton. As 
the Skeena is larger and more rapid than the Nass, it was 
with difliculty that we succeeded in propelling our craft up 
some of the rapids, and I never relaxed my efforts to assist 
my crew until we reached our destination. The Skeena was 
then, as it is now, fiill of salmon at this season of the year, 
and the bears usually gather on the sand-bars and fish out 
the salmon with their paws. At one point I shot a black 
bear, for which my Indians were grateful, as we had been 
subsisting almost wholly on fish for ten days. The following 
day being wet compelled us to remain in camp, when Bruin 
was skinned and cut up, and the flesh served out, roasted, 
broiled, and in soup for the three meals. The occupants of 
another canoe which encamped with us were also invited to 
partake of the improved fiire, and the increased numbers 
afforded me a larger congregation for our evening service. 
On one sand-bar we saw a number of black bear feeding on 
the salmon with one immense grizzly, the track of which I 
measured and found it to be a span and a half in length, or 
about thirteen inches. They are very dainty in their choice 
of salmon, and have been seen to catch numbers of them and 
cast them away one after another until they find one of 
which Bruin approves. Of this he will partake of a few bites, 
and then cast it aside and fish for another. 
In this way large quantities of salmon are left lying along 
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the banks and on the bars of the rivers, which become very 
offensive later in the (season. The mosquitoes were very 
annoying, especially in some places where they were pro- 
tected from the wind, and this was too often forgotten by 
our Indians when selecting a camp. It was interesting to 
witness the plan adopted by my crew to protect themselves 
from these pests, and secure rest and sleep during the night. 
Tliey first cut a number of strong osier rods of ten*or twelve 
feet in length. These they sharpened at both ends, and 
then by pushing first one end into the ground for eight or 
ten inches, then bending it over they push the other end 
into the ground in the same manner. It is thus bow-shaped, 
with the centre of the bow four or five feet from the ground. 
Then another rod is fixed in the same manner, but at right 
angles to the first, thus crossing it at the centre. Then 
other rods are inserted in the spaces between, until a cage 
has been completed. The canoe sail is then brought and 
thrown over the whole, and sand is placed on the skirts of 
the sail where it rests on the ground. It is necessary at this 
stage that one person should be admitted to kill all the 
mosquitoes which may have entered. Tliis done, I was 
invited to enter quickly, followed by my son, who accom- 
panied me, and by the five members of my crew — seven in 
all. We were all packed closely together, as herrings in a 
barrel. For a short time there was a feeling of satisfaction 
at our deliverance frt>m the clouds of bloodthirsty mosqui- 
toes, the united buzz of which rose and fell like a number of 
hives of bees as they surged around our cover, seeking in 
vain to find an entrance. 

But for me there was no sleep. The heat was so intense 
that I was bathed in perspiration, as though in a Turkish 
bath. Added to this was the sense of suffocation. I 
struggled and endured until the first dawn of daylight. 
Then with a rush I raised the skirt of the tent near me 
and dashed out, despite the cries to restrain me which arose 
from all within. I felt I could survive amidst the mosqui- 
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toes, but that I should be smotheFed if much longer in that 
hot bath of heated breath and steam. I rushed to the fire, 
and gathering the still burning cinders together, I added 
fresh fuel, and then stood in the smoke, with closed eyes and 
mouth, content to gasp now and again for a mouthful of air. 
But my crew were ill at ease. In my exit I had admitted 
too many of the enemy. Murmurs of disapproval of my 
actions, with occasional groans, intimated their unrest, and 
soon this gave way to a united roar as they too burst 
from their cover and rushed for the smoke. An early cup 
of coffee, which we drank with the cup in one hand and a 
branch in the other to beat off our assailants, prepared us 
for another start. We soon got into a breeze on the river, 
which swept our foes away, and with their departure we 
forgot our miseries. 

My arrival to open the Mission at Skeena Forks was most 
opportune. A pioneer trader, who had been trading there 
with the Indians for fiirs, had failed, and was about to leave. 
I at once secured his little shanty and the large log^building 
in which he had carried on his store business, at a low rent, 
with a promise to purchase. I pulled down the shelves and 
counter, and with the lumber constructed seats and a plat- 
form, thus preparing it for public services, as well as for 
day-school use. With an old crowbar hung by the door, 
for use as a bell, I summoned my congr^ation to service, 
and soon had good congregations, and thirty-five scholars 
registered on my school-roll. 

My chief trouble arose from the Indian gamblers, who 
plied their craft from early mom till eve, right in front of 
my Mission-hall. I warned them against continuing it on 
the Sunday, but they paid no heed. On the second Sunday, 
however, they had no sooner seated themselves to commence 
their noisy game when I charged upon them to seize their 
gambling outfit. They realised my object, and grabbing 
their effects fled up the hill, with their blankets trailing 
them. I informed them I would seize their sticks 
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and mats should they attempt to play again near the 
Mission buildings. Concluding that prudence was the 
better part of yalour, they did not transgress again, but 
carried on their games on the hill behind the camp. 

Thus the Skeena Mission at Hazleton was inaugurated, 
and I continued to carry it on until the approach of winter, 
when I hastened to return to the coast to make arrangements 
for my work there.^ On our way down the Skeena by canoe 
my crew selected what they considered a good encampment 
for the night, with a sandy beach and a supply of firewood. 
But they failed to notice that a high spur of rock abutted 
on the river, leaving only a narrow pass of two or three feet 
between rock and river for man or beast to pass up or down. 
This was close to the upper end of our camp. I occupied 
one tent with my son, a child of six years, whilst the second 
tent was occupied by the canoe owner, who was also the 
steersman, a chief of the Eitanmaksh tribe, and his crew. 
We had only just turned in when a prancing and snorting 
arose around our tents, which gradually increased, until we 
feared our tent would be attacked. I realised what the 
cause was; we had encroached on the bears^ right-of-way, 
the only road by which they could pass from one valley to 
another. As the snorting and rushing around the tents in- 

^ In the Rev. T. Crosby's book, lately publiabed, entitled Up and 
Down the North Faeifie Ooati by Canoe and MieHon Ship^ on p. 227 I am 
reported to have said to the Rev. T. Crosby, in reference to the Mission 
at the Skeena Forks, now known as Old Haytiton, which I had just 
opened, *' Mr. Crosby, we have no bnsiness here. You had the field 
before ns." While refraining to say anything derogatory of a brother 
miflsionarv who has passed away, I would just mention that my reply 
was qaaJined. Mr. Crosby had iust been statingr how they had visited 
this camp before, and had promised them a teacher more than a year 
previonsfy, when I replieo^ '* Then you evidently think^ Mr. Crosby^ 
that we have no business here, and that you were in the field before us f " 
He replied that this was just his view. I then informed him of my 
previous visit some two years before, and of Mr. T. Hankin's offer of a 
site for our Mission, and also of the cause of our delay in opening the 
Mission. I also invited him to give the address at our evening meeting, 
which he did, and explained to the Indians why he had &il^ to open 
the Mission there as promised. 
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creasedi I decided not to make any movement, lest our Indians 
should say that the ^^ Omukshewas ^^ (whites) were afraid. 
Soon, however, I heard a commotion in their tent. A lantern 
was lighted and several guns were fired to frighten off these 
denizens of the forest, which had thus intruded upon our 
camp and disturbed our rest. For a time all was quiet, but 
soon they returned in full force and renewed their pranks. 
Fearing this time they would break through our tent, I arose, 
and having lighted my lantern, which I hong over the tent 
door, I discharged my rifle several times. The louder report 
of my Snider rifle had the desired effect. They retreated 
into the forest, and we were permitted to fall asleep, roused 
only now and then by the occasional howl of the hungry 
wolves in search of their prey. In the morning we found 
the beach around our camp covered with the tracks of bear, 
both black and grizzly, and also of other animals. I pointed 
out to the Indians how we had intercepted the bears by en- 
camping on their trail, which they acknowledged, and the 
chief determined to set his bear traps just there on his return. 
He was a most successful hunter, as during my stay at his 
camp I saw him frequently returning from the chase with a 
burden of pelts. He was also a skilful canoe-man, and 
though the river was high, he steered us through the canyon 
without hesitation. He cried frequently to his crew to paddle 
with all their might, as, in order to enable him to steer clear 
of the great eddies which opened on every side threatening 
to engulf us, it was necessary to keep a strong headway on 
the canoe. 

On our arrival at Metlakahtla a committee meeting was 
convened, at which, after the consideration of my report^ 
Bishop Ridley decided to go up the Skeena accompanied by 
Mrs. Ridley and a native teacher, also a cook and general 
servant, and continue the Mission which I had thus opened.^ 

^ In the report of the opening of this Mission as recorded on psge 14 
of SnapthoU from the North PSo{/Sc, there is no mention made of my 
part in the undertaking. 
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It was after the establishment of the Mission that it was 
named Hazleton. Prior to this it was known to the Indians 
as ** Kitan-maksh,^ or the camp where the people fished by 
torchlight, and to the whites it was known as '^Skeena 
Forks,^ from the junction there of the Bulkley Biver with 
tiie Skeena. There was a reason why I should thus have left 
my work amongst the Indians on the coast to open the inland 
Mission. Some two years previously I had been commissioned 
to accompany a brother missionary, the Rev. B. Tomlinson, 
on a tour into the interior to select a site for a Mission to 
the Kitikshean tribes of the Upper Skeena River. We 
travelled by canoe up the Nass River to the head of naviga- 
tion, accompanied by four Indians and a boy, to pack 
sufficient provisions and covering for the journey* We also 
carried some seeds and gardening tools to test the soil of 
such sites as might be chosen, as well as to teach the Indians 
to cultivate their land. 

On reaching the head of navigation on the Upper Nass, we 
sent back our canoe and divided our effects into packs for 
each of our carriers. We then started by the old ** Grease 
Trail,^ which is over one hundred miles from the Nau to the 
Skeena River. One or two incidents which occurred on this 
journey deserve to be recorded. On our fourth day^s mardi 
we met a tribe named the Galdols^ on their way to the bear 
hunt. The encampment of these Indians was situated mid- 
way between the Ominica and the Stikeen goldfields,. and 
they had made it a custom to exact toll from miners passing 
from the one camp to the other. The Attorney-General of 
the Province had requested our missionary to warn this tribe 
against such illegal action. Here, then, was the oppor- 
tunity, but it was felt that in order to detain them it would 
be necessary to entertain them to some food. This is Indian 
custom. Accordingly my companion approached me with 
the proposal that we should boil up a mat of rice whidi we 
had with us, some fifty pounds weight, to feast the party. I 
demurred, as I feared we should not be able to replace it. 
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Nor were we« The result was that both we and our Indian 
packers were well-nigh famished from starvation. At the first 
salmon-house we succeeded in obtaining a half bucket of pota- 
toes from which the eyes had been cut for planting. These 
were boiled and served up for our midday meal, and at the 
next halting-place, which we reached at dusk, we only suc- 
ceeded in obtaining one dried salmon. This but afforded a 
morsel for each of us, as we were indeed as hungry as wolves, 
and we were compelled to seek a camping-place where sleep 
would cause us to forget our need. 

The following day we reached the Eishpiyouksh fishing 
camp, where we were treated to the first salmon which had 
been caught for the season. Being the first, it had to be 
cooked by a special process, as the Indians believe that other- 
wise the salmon would be offended and might perhaps desert 
the river. Consequently, instead of roasting or broiling the 
fish, it was placed in a large cedar box, which was half filled 
with water. A number of stones were then made red-hot in 
the fire, and one by one plunged into the water with the 
salmon. This was repeated until the fish was boiled, when 
it was served in a wash-basin. Although the dogs licked 
the stones repeatedly when they were taken out of the box, 
yet they were cleansed by passing through the fire before 
being placed in the box again. This process was an im- 
provement, however, on what we had experienced a few days 
previously, when we had been treated to a meal of smoked 
bear's meat. Our host cut the meat to pieces by holding 
one end of it between his teeth, and t^en when it was cooked 
depositing it in a pan which he had scoured with an old 
moccasin. I took care to help myself to such pieces as had 
not touched the vessel which contained it. One penalty 
to which we were subjected in encamping in the salmon- 
houses was the dog nuisance. They were numerous, and the 
nights being cold when the fires went out, the wretched 
animals would insist on lying down upon us. But little rest 
could be had, as it occupied most of the night in kicking 
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them off our legs and feet. We learned the truth of the 
proverb that '^He who lies down with dogs must rise up 
with fleas.^ 

On our fifth day'^s march my companion, the Rev. R. Tom- 
linson, lost himself in the forest. We had just finished our 
midday meal and had started our Indians with their packs, 
when my friend handed me his gun, stating he would follow 
directly. I waited by the camp fire for some ten minutes 
or more, then hallooed loudly, but received no response. 
I concluded he had gone, and consequently started off to 
overtake him. But on reaching a soft place on the trail I 
fiuled to discover his tracks. I then returned to the camp 
fire, and not finding him, I fired first one barrel of the gun 
and then the other, in the hope that if he had gone astray 
he might hear the signal. But all without effect. The 
forest but re-echoed my signals. Fearing our Indians 
might mistake our disappearance, I now resolved to hasten 
forward in the hope that my friend had joined them. I 
soon overtook the last of them, and inquired if he had seen 
anjrthing of the missing man. He scanned me deliberately 
with a suspicious gaze and then replied, ^Who fired the 
shots that I heard, and how is it you have the gun which 
Mr. Tomlinson has always carried himself since we entered 
on the trail ? You shoidd know best where he is.^^ It was 
quite evident that he believed I had shot my friend. I 
then hastened onwards to reach the others, and on inform- 
ing them that my brother missionary was lost they replied, 
^How could Mr. Tomlinson lose his way. He has been 
over this trail before. You might get lost, but not he. 
Who fired the gun which we heard ?^ I saw at once that 
all were of the same opinion. They concluded I had shot 
my companion. So witiiout further questioning I requested 
them to pile their packs by the trail, taking only a few 
provisions, and to return with me for a search. We had 
not proceeded many miles when on entering a wide vaUey 
we descried a figure hastening forward. We soon discovered 
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it was a man, and truly the lost man. He had become 
engrossed in watching two armies of ants at war« And 
their wonderful skill and order had so attracted him that 
he forgot all else. 

When at length he remembered himself and hastened to 
return to the path of duty, he rushed off in the wrong 
direction. Every step led him farther astray, until he 
realised that he was lost Lost in the forest! Can we 
realise what it meansi? Not a forest which may be measured 
by acres, but a boundless forest full of mist and mystery. 
Little wonder that so many travellers, miners, and^prospec- 
tors have lost their reason, and then their lives, in the 
mazes and gloom of the forest Little wonder that as our 
friend felt his strength failing from ineffectual efforts to 
find his way, he cast himself on his knees in prayer for 
guidance* Nor did he ask in vain. He arose calm and 
collected, and pursued his way until he reached a lake. 
There was a trail around it, which he followed. It was a 
trail made by wild animals coming to the lake to drink. 
This he followed until he found a trail leading from it, 
which connected with the main trail at a point which we 
had passed over in the morning. This he recognised^ and 
rejoiced to realise that he had found his*iWay again. And 
only those who have passed through the same experience 
can tell what the joy is. It is indeed light and liberty. 
It is more ; it is deliverance from death. For this is cer- 
tainly the fate of any one who when lost in an American 
forest without any means of sustenance fails to find a way 
out again. Many men perished thus during the Yukon 
gold excitement. Their bones lie bleached under the 
trees and by the lonely rivers which meander through 
the forest glades. 

That incident, however, brought before me vividly the 
danger of merely circumstantial evidence. Had my friend 
been lost on that occasion, I fear that the evidence would 
have been sufficiently weighty to have convicted me. It 
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was averted by the Indians truly, that Mr. Tomlinson knew 
the trail well, having passed over it several times, whereas 
this was my first journey. Therefore they rejected the idea 
that he could have lost his way. It was true also that he had 
never permitted anyone to carry the gun but himself from 
the start. Also that I had fired off both barrels, the reports 
of which they had heard, and they concluded that we had 
disagreed over the mat of rice which had been used up to 
feast the Indians whom we had met. All this would have 
been witnessed against me. 

We continued our march from the Eishpiyouksh, or *^ the 
people hidden between,^ and in two days reached the Kish- 
gagass encampment near the Babine lake. This tribe con- 
tinued to follow the custom of cremating their dead, which 
was formerly followed by the Tsimsheans and Nishgas. 
Several funeral pyres were still burning, and the plain ex- 
tending away fix>m the village was covered over with piles 
of charred wood where the dead had been consumed. I had 
well-nigh been guilty of a breach of Indian law at our last 
camping place, just before reaching the village. As my men 
were busy putting up our shelter sail, and I in lighting our 
camp fire, I looked around for fuel, and finding a heap of 
charred wood I proceeded to appropriate it. One of our 
party sighted this and hastened to inform me that the body 
of a child had been cremated on it a short time previously. 
I did not require any further information, but dropped it 
instantly with a shudder. 

It was while encamped at this village that we felt the loss 
of our mat of rice so acutely. There was no fresh food pro- 
curable, but the chief in whose house we were encamped had 
a pit of salmon roe opened, which had been covered up for 
nearly six months. This is the strongest dish which the 
Indians indulge in, and the odour can be detected afar off. 
A portion was prepared for us and our party on the Sunday 
morning, and all were invited to partake. A large dish was 
placed before us and our host, who was in rather a nude 
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condition, not having taken any pains to dress himself for the 
occasion* My brother-missionary having dipped his spoon 
in the dish, took a stand with his back to the company, who 
were now all enjoying the meal. For him enough was as good 
as a feast, as he had no sooner tasted it than he hastened to 
return his spoon. In doing so he inquired whether I should 
not desist also, but being weak from hunger I informed him 
that I should continue to the bitter end, which I did, to the 
astonishment of ^^mine host,^^ who found it necessary to 
bestir himself to keep pace with his guest. Had I not done 
so I should have been unable to have taken my part in the 
services of the day, as our own provisions had run out 

After the Sunday services, the first which had ever been 
conducted there, we instructed them on the Monday in 
gardening, and how to plant potatoes and vegetables. We 
presented the chief with a set of tools, to be loaned out to 
any of his tribe desirous of using them. This tribe has 
since abandoned heathenism and become Christian, largely 
through the teaching of a native Christian from Kincolith, 
who with his wife have laboured there futhfuUy for some 
eight years. The Mission has been under the superintendence 
of the Rev. John Field, who has laboured with much accept- 
ance for many years at Hazleton in the Mission which I in- 
augurated in 1880. The headquarters of this Mission will 
now be at New Hazleton, on the line of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, which is rapidly opening up the country for 
settlement. Near to Hazleton, on the Bulkley River, which 
flows into the Skeena at this point, is an encampment of the 
Hagwilget Indians. This tribe has long been under the 
teaching of the French Roman Catholic Mission, and though 
so near to our Skeena River Missions, yet there has been no 
friction, as they speak a different tongue. They are one of 
three branches of the Dinne nation of the interior which 
have endeavoured to seek an outlet to the coast. 

The other two branches are the Tahltan tribe on the 
Upper Stikeen, near Telegraph Creek, and the Zitz-Zaow 
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Indians, already mentioned, which had succeeded in reaching 
tidal waters on Portland inlet. One of the principal features 
of the Upper Skeena to the Indian mind is a mountain near 
Hazleton, named by them ^^Tum Lak Ahm.^ In their 
tradition of the Deluge, the canoe in which their ancestors 
were preserved rested on this mountain. The Tsimsheans, 
Nishgas, and Eitiksheans all claim to have descended from 
the occupants of that canoe, and thus declare their common 
origin. That these three divisions all speak dialects of the 
same tongue would appear to confirm this assertion. Formerly 
all travelling and freighting of goods on the Skeena River was 
by Indian canoes. A large freight canoe usually carried two 
tons of merchandise, and required a crew of five Indians to 
pole it up the river. Accidents were not infrequent, especi- 
ally when the river was in flood, notwithstanding the ability 
of the Indians and their experience of river navigation. 

A white trader named Youmens, who had established a 
trading store at this point, had chartered a large canoe to 
bring up a cargo of goods, but the canoe was capsized in the 
canyon and lost with its entire freight and several of the 
Indian crew. One of the latter was a son of a sub-chief of 
tiie Hazleton tribe. He at once demanded an indemnity 
from the trader for the loss of his son. This the latter 
refused, declaring that he had lost both canoe and cargo, 
which amounted to a large sum. The Indian was indignant, 
as by their own laws he was entitled to blood-money, or a 
property indemnity. Some three years passed away when a 
similar accident occurred, and a second son of the same sub- 
chief was lost in bringing up a cargo for the same trader. 
Again the bereaved father appealed to the trader for re- 
muneration, but only to be denied as before. Smarting 
under his loss and shame, as his fellow-tribesmen chaffed 
him for permitting his second son to work for a man who 
had refused hu appeal on the loss of the first, he determined 
on vengeance. Two days after receiving the sad news, as the 
trader was seated in front of his store bartering for some furs, 
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this chief came along with his blanket around him, and seiz- 
ing the trader by the hair of his head, pulled him back and 
stabbed him through tiie heart. 

When the news reached the Government a party was 
despatched under the Chief of Police to apprehend the 
murderer. They wisely decided to proceed by the Nass 
River and across country to the Skeena. They succeeded in 
obtaining an Indian guide, the son of a Nishka chief, who 
led them in the early morning to the house of the murderer, 
whom they seized in his bed, and casting him into the canoe 
were well out on the river before his tribe was aware of what 
had occurred. A hue-and-cry was raised, but it was too late, 
as the canoe swept out of sight borne along by the rapid 
current, and they knew it was useless to seek to follow. The 
culprit was duly tried and condemned to death, but he died 
in the prison before the day fixed for his execution. The 
young Indian who had thus rendered the expedition a success 
was rewarded by the Gk>vernment, which forwarded him a 
silver watch accompanied by a testimonial acknowledging 
his faithfulness and ability. This testimonial he has framed 
and hung up in his house. It reads as follows : 

** The Government of British Columbia having learned that 
you rendered valuable assistance to the law officers of the 
Crown in connection with the recent arrest of the murderer 
of the late Youmens on the Skeena River, forward herewith 
for your acceptance a silver watch and chain in token of 
their appreciation of your services in the cause of law and 
order as opposed to barbarism and crime. Signed on behalf 
of the Grovemment of British Columbia. 

(Signed) Jno. Robson, 

Provincial Secretary. 
To John W. Mountain, 
Indian Chiefs 

This man is now a chief, and is one of our leading Chrb- 
tians. But the best part remains to be stated. A surviving 
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son of the murderer afterwards became a Christian, and 
having proved himself a clever stadent became our native 
teacher in the Mission there. He proved faithful in that 
office for several years until his death, and thus did much to 
remove the stain which his father'^s act had wrought. 

That Youmens might have prevented such a catastrophe, 
and saved his own life by a small payment, is evident on 
comparing the action of the other trader in the same camp. 
This man was in the habit of putting out poison for foxes in 
balls of fat, as they were rather numerous, and their fur valu- 
able. On one occasion, however, a young Indian was out on 
the trail when his dog discovered one of these poisoned baits 
and devoured it. He soon developed signs of poisoning, 
and his owner fearing that the dog had something in his 
throat, endeavoured to pull open his jaws to examine him. 
In doing so, his dog bit him, and he also soon developed 
symptoms of having been poisoned. He hastened back to 
Uie village, and was just able to relate what had caused his 
ailment, when he expired. As the Indians knew of the poison 
having been thus distributed, they at once concluded it was 
this which had poisoned both the dog and its owner. They 
therefore proceeded to impeach the trader, and on leamipg 
the facts he invited them to his store. Here he counted out 
to them one hundred trading blankets, valued at one dollar 
and a quarter each, also a little tobacco and matches. With 
this amount they were perfectly satisfied, and peace was 
preserved between them. Had he not done so, his life 
would have been the forfeit. 

Such was the state of the Indians of the upper Skeena 
when the first Mission was established there. Some years 
afterwards the first steamboeUy a stem wheeler, was put on the 
river by the Hudson^s Bay Company. This was followed 
shortly after by others operated by local companies. It was 
a great achievement, proving the triumph of steam and skill 
over the forces of nature as developed by the rapid currents 
of the Skeena, rushing through its rocky canyons. What 
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an advance this waa over the canoe ! The Indians looked in 
wonder at what they named the ^ white man^B fire canoe,^ 
and the oldest amongst them who had declared when they 
had seen the first saw-mill, that they wished to die now that 
they had witnessed the water cutting the wood, were so 
overpowered by this new development that they inquired 
eagerly why it was that the white man died? And now 
they are permitted to witness the next advance. This is the 
wonderful *^ iron horse ^^ which rushes snorting and whoop- 
ing through forest and plain, piercing the mountains and 
spanning the rivers in its track. 

Even to the white pioneers who have long been contented 
to use the Indian trail and dug-out, with their ingenious 
monkey bridges spanning the rivers, these rapid and wonder* 
ful developments have seemed as a dream. But to the natives, 
who have but lately emerged from the Stone Age, the change 
is overwhelming^ The question is, will they survive it ? The 
great change in their mode of living, in their dwellings, in 
their food and clothing, is well calculated to try them greatly. 
But they may adopt and accommodate themselves to all ibis 
if they will only hold aloof from the evils of our civilisation. 
It is the *< firewater ^^ with all its attendant evib which will 
prove the destruction of all who give way to it« We rejoice 
that evangelisation has preceded civilisation, and that so 
many have been won for Christ and the truth before these 
great changes have occurred. And though they may not 
long survive the great inrush of our civilisation, and the 
new population, yet we know they will have a nune and a 
place in that Kingdom which shall never be destroyed, but 
which shall endiure for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE ZrrZ-ZAOW TRIBE 

*' Light for the forest child : 
An OQtcast though he he, 

From the haants where the son of hi* childhood smilody 
And the country of the free ; 
Pour the hope of Heaven o'er his desert wild, 
For what home on earth has he ? ^ 

WHILST the Tsimsheans, Nishkas, and Haidas were 
thus being gradually gathered into the Church of 
Christ) there were other bands of Indians and 
remnants of tribes which had been almost annihilated in 
their continued conflicts with one another during the past. 

Not the least interesting of these was the tribe known as the 
Zitz-Zaows, whose encampments and hunting-grounds were 
situated on Portland Inlet, which now forms part of the bound- 
ary line between British Columbia and Alaska. This band 
of Indians, I discovered, was a branch of the great Dinne 
nation, which inhabits the north-western interior, between 
latitude 61^ and 67^ N. This agrees with Morice^s delinea- 
tion of the boundaries of the Dinne nation. These Indians 
have sought to find an outlet to the coast by three routes. 

First they wandered down the Bulkley River to a point 
near its junction with the Skeena, where the Agwilgets are 
found. It is not generally known that the term ^* Agwilget ^ 
18 from the Tsimshean, and may be rendered as the *' steady- 
going people.^ When opening the Mission at Hasleton in 
1881, 1 was brought into communication with this tribe and 
took down a limited vocabulary of their nouns. A second 
branch of the Dinne is found on the Stikeen River at 
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Tahltan, whilst the third division were these Zitz-Zaows on 
Portland Inlet. 

As each of these three divisions had developed a different 
dialect in their progress to the coast, it might never have 
been known that they were of the same nationality, had not 
circumstances favoured my investigations in regard to them, 

I found that of the dialect of each division some three- 
fourths of the words were different to the vocabularies of 
the others. This may be accounted for by the lengthened 
period of their separation from the parent stock, and from 
one another. 

Of the three divisions, only one, the Zitz-Zaows, succeeded 
in reaching tidal waters ; which they did when tiiey struck 
the head waters of the Portland Inlet. They were probably 
the vanguard of their nation. But what a terrible toll was 
exacted of then» for their venture ! They found themselves 
surrounded by the more powerful tribes of the Tsimshean 
and Nishka Indians, as also the Klingit tribes of South- 
Eastem Alaska. 

By these they were regarded as encroachers on their 
hunting-grounds, and consequently they kept up a continual 
warfare against them, waylaying them amongst the moun- 
tains and along the rivers, and shooting them down with 
their bows and arrows, or overpowering them at close 
quarters with their spears. For these coast tribes were fiercer 
and more warlike than the tribes of the interior, inured as 
they were from childhood to face the storms and perils of 
the ocean, in their well-constructed canoes, and ever on 
the alert for their yet fiercer foes, the Haidas. They were 
thus more than a match for these intruders from the east. 

But a yet sterner foe compelled the shoreward progress 
of these children of the forest. They were often harassed 
with famine, especially in the early spring after a long 
winter, in which their food supplies were exhausted, and 
hunger was a foe with which they could not treat. 

Their only escape was towards the sunny slopes of the 
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Pacific. Here the streams abounded with salmon; deer 
roamed in the valleys and along the shores, whilst the goats 
on the mountains, in the late autumn, afforded an abundant 
food supply to the intrepid hunter. 

One encampment of these Indians, the Lak-We-Yip, has 
been totally annihilated in their continual conflicts and skir- 
mishes with the Kitikshean and Nishka tribes. 

The Zitz-Zaows of Portland Canal fared but little better* 
On one occasion during the absence of the men of the tribe 
on a hunting expedition, the warriors of the Lak-Shale or 
Cape Fox tribe attacked the camp, and, having slain all who 
failed to escape, they impaled their bodies on sharp stakes, 
and stood them in a long ghastly line, on the shore in front 
of the encampment. What a terrible sight met the eyes of 
the returning hunters, as they found their women and chil- 
dren thus slaughtered! NaUirally their first thought was 
of revenge, and after they had mourned over the bodies of 
their relatives and placed them away on the rocky headlands 
and islands around, they met to concoct their plans for 
revenge on their enemies* 

Every stratagem of the hunter for catching bears and 
wolves, such as snares, pitfalls, and deadfalls, placed skilfully 
in the trails most frequented by the enemy, were called into 
requisition. To fire their camps at night in the dry season, 
and shoot them down as they fled, and to harass them in 
every way they could, until they had taken a life for every one 
they had lost. This was the policy to which they pledged 
themselves, and many a Klingit Indian bit the dust during 
tiie years that followed. 

But it was not to be expected that their enemies should 
remain passive* It had stirred them up to further reprisals, 
and when their numbers had been still further reduced, a 
Nishka chief, with his dan of the Eagle sept, which also 
claimed hunting rights on the same inlet, laid the remnant 
of this tribe of Zitz-Zaows under tribute. 

This position they accepted, as it also ensured them the 
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protection of their allies, who supplied them with guBSy 
powder, and shot, as also with blankets and provisions* For 
these necessaries they handed over all their furs at the chieTs 
own valuation. That this estimate was far below the value 
of their furs, will be evident from the fact that thb chief 
had then to sell the furs to the Hudson^s Bay Company* 
The Indians have frequently informed me that when pur* 
chasing a Hudson^s Bay Company^s musket, the Indian was 
required to pile up the furs until it was level with the muzzle 
of a gun, and a martin skin was bartered for a bar of soap. 

As the Nishkas had to sell their furs on such terms, their 
tariff with their tributaries may be easily estimated. 

But better things were in store for both oppressor and 
oppressed when the missionary pioneers arrived on the coast. 
Duncan^s action at Metlakahtla in establishing a trading 
store for the Indians gathered out of heathenism, secured for 
the Indian hunters a fair value for their furs, and though 
the Company at first opposed him, yet they found they had 
to conform to the new r^me. And the standard thus set at 
the Mission soon came to be recognised all along the coast. 

Under the advantages thus secured, the Zitz^Zaow tribe 
claimed the liberty of seeking freedom of action also, and I 
sent them several messages of encouragement after taking 
charge of the Kincolith Mission, inviting them to come and 
see me, and promising them medical aid for their sick, and 
protection from oppression. 

In response to my invitation a large canoe arrived shortly 
after, bringing twelve men, the surviving leaders of the tribe. 
They were certainly as wild-looking a band of Indians as any 
I had met, veritable ^^ children of the forest."" They were 
hospitably entertained and cared for, and from this time 
onward they visited the Mission frequently, and often re- 
mained over the Sunday. They were induced to attend the 
services, and as several of them knew the Nishka language, 
they soon became familiar with the leading truths of Chris- 
tianity. The chief Quiyah, a very sociable and agreeable 
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Indian, encoaraged his tribe to visit us, and after due pre- 
paration and instruction this chief and several of his people 
were baptized. After this they made the Mission Station 
their headquarters, and several of them erected suitable 
dwellings to reside in. In thrir wild heathen state they lived 
in huts, built with bark and branches, and subsisted prin- 
cipally on the flesh of the bear and porcupine, the mountain 
goat, and the ground hog. 

We succeeded In inducing them to permit as to take one 
of their girls into the Mission for training, but on the third 
day after her entrance she was missing, and could not be 
found. Late in the evening she returned. She had gone up 
on a mountain near by in quest of porcupine, as she stated 
she could not subsist on the white man^s food. She did not 
remain long with us, as she could not bear the confinement 

Later on this Indian, when a young woman, was attacked 
by a she-bear with her two cubs in the forest. She was 
quite alone, and had but a small axe with which she was 
gathering the inner bark of the young spruce trees. As the 
bear stood up to seize her, she sprang upon it and dealt it 
such a blow on the head that it tumbled over. Recovering 
quickly it wptang at her again and almost struck the axe 
from her grasp, but before it could repeat the blow she 
struck it again. It however succeeded in almost tearing 
her dress off her as it fell ; and before it could return to the 
attack our huntress struck it again fair over the head, and 
with repeated blows despatched it. She then turned to the 
cubs which threatened her and quickly killed them both. I 
purchased the skin of one of these as a memento of her feat, 
which surpassed that of any hunter, as she was armed only 
with the axe. She has just lately repeated the feat and 
killed a second she*bear and cubs. This woman was the 
last of her tribe to be baptized and registered among our 
Christian congregation. 

Some of their ideas and traditions ate very different to 
those of the coast tribes. The rainbow was regarded by 
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them with more than ordinary interest, as they believed it 
was formed of the spirits of their ancestors and friends who 
had departed this life. It was a bright and elevating idea 
as compared with many of the gloomy and fearful beliefs 
held by other northern tribes of Indians. And yet how far 
short it falls of the truth revealed in the inspired' Word, 
which declares the ^^ righteous shall shine forth as the sun in 
the kingdom of tlwir Father%^^ 

But alas for my good friend the chief, who before he 
died found he could traverse the forest and sail down the 
inlets without any fear of an arrow from a concealed foe, yet 
death overtook him when least expected. When ascending 
a mountain, accompanied by one of his tribe, to place his 
bear traps in position, he was seized with a violent cramp. 
He was unable to proceed, so delegating his mission to his 
follower, he retreated again to the camp. Here they gave 
him a dr&ught of the decoction of the bear cabbage {Symplo- 
carpus fcBt%du8\ which is poisonous if taken in excess. This 
was near midnight, and his friends lay down to rest Some 
time after he was heard by them praying earnestly. In the 
morning they found their chief cold and stiff in death. The 
strong dose they had given him only hastened his end. Had 
he received proper treatment he would most probably have 
recovered. His remains were brought back to the Mission 
by the few remaining members of his tribe under a flag at 
half-mast. Many of his Nishka friends and brother chiefs 
embarked with the fleet of canoes and boats which escorted 
the remains to the rock-bound promontory on which the 
cemetery is situated. 

His successor deserves to be honourably mentioned. In 
a letter lately received from our missionary amongst the 
Tahltan Indians on the Upper Stikeen, he states of the 
chief of that tribe : ^' The old chief is a dear old fellow, one 
of Nature^s gentlemen, a rare character among the Indians.^ 
This brief character-sketch of Tahltan^s chief describes 
exactly the present chief of the remnant of the Zitz-Zaow 
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tribe, excepting the reference to his age, as this chief is 
comparatively a young man. He is not merely a hunter, but 
a prince of hunters. With a good eye, a steady nerve, and 
no fear, he can bring down his game at sight. 

Not long since, while bear^hunting on his old hunting- 
grounds, he entered a small valley which was so completely 
surrounded by mountains that there was neither access nor 
exit but by the pass through which our hunter had entered. 
Instantly he halted, as though turned to stone, for a strange 
sight met his eyes. Six grizzlies were engaged in growling 
and fighting over the carcase of a black bear which they 
had evidently killed, and were now devouring. It was early 
in the season, and food was scarce, which caused them thus 
to indulge in such a carnivorous feast. Instantly, on per- 
ceiving the hunter in the distance, they charged upon him 
in a line, one after another. 

Without retreating a step, he raised his trusty rifle, and, 
taking steady aim, he tumbled the leader over. This 
checked them, but only for a moment ; they resumed their 
onward rush with a loud roar. Another well-aimed bullet 
reduced their number to four, just the number of cartridges 
left in his magazine. But, as they were decreasing the dis- 
tance rapidly, every shot told, till but one remained, and this 
was only a few yards distant. 

It was evident to the hunter that this was an old grizzly, 
both from his colour and from the slowness of his movements, 
consequently he permitted him to come quite near before he 
discharged his final shot The bullet struck him in the vital 
part* It pierced his heart. One of his tribe, who was in 
the vicinity, hearing the repeated reports of the rifle, came 
rushing to ascertain the cause, and was surprised to see 
the long line of grizzly carcases right up to where they had 
been interrupted at their bloody feast. 

This chief was united in marriage to a Nishka, a young 
woman trained in the Mission, as, owing to the crestal 
system, there was no woman whom he could marry in his 
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own tribe. He has lately been elected to the office of 
churchwarden, and is most exemplary in his character and 
conduct. He has been greatly pleased to learn th&t he 
and his people are a branch of the Dinne nation of IndianSf 
and that the Tahltan tribe, which is also a branch of the 
same, have abandoned heathenism and become Christians. 

The Bev. T. P. Thorman, our missionary on the Upper 
Stikeen, informs me in a letter lately received: ^^I have 
baptized no less than fifty-one men, women, and childrm.^ 
This is the tribe amongst whom the Bev. F. M. T. Palgrave 
first commenced work in 1897, and laboured bravely as a 
pioneer missionary for five yean at his own chaiges. Ab 
such, he had rough work in breaking up the fidlow ground 
and sowing the incorruptible seed of the living Word. He 
was succeeded by the present missionary, whose journey in 
an open canoe up the Stikeen River in the late autumn 
nearly cost him his life. For some fourteen days he, with 
his wife and family, were exposed to a continual downpour 
of rain, which drenched them and all their effects. This 
resulted afterwards in a serious illness. But he struf^led 
bravely against it, until compelled to surrender. 

During this time he lost one of his children through a 
terrible accident, and, shortly after, he was called on to part 
with his wife. Yet, like a good soldier of Jesus Christ, as 
soon as he was restored he volunteered to return again to 
his Mission, and how delighted his converts were to welcome 
him amongst them again! Such courage and self-d^ual 
deserves to be rewarded* And it has been : in the number 
of converts he has been enabled to r^^ter, and in their 
affection for him, he is well satisfied. 

Thus of the Dinne nation, the three branches which were 
making their way towards the western coast have all been 
met by missionary effort, and, whilst two of them have been 
evangelised by our Missions, the third has been taken 
ova by the French Boman Catholic Mission, of which it 
forms the last outpost towards the coast. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

THE NISHEA INDIANS AS HUNTERS 

** And ikey painted on tht gnve poili 
Of the graves yet anforgotteui 
Each his own anceetral Totem^ 
Each the symbol of his household^ 
Figures of the bear and reindeer. 
Of the Turtle, Crane, and Beaver. 
Each invested as a toiceD 
That the owner was departed, 
That the chief who bore the symbol 
Lay beneath in dust and ashes.** 

LoKQFBLLow (" Hiawfttfaa*). 

THOUGH the Zitz-Zaowi, as has akeady been stated, 
were famed for their ability and skill as hunters, yet 
it is doubtful whether they surpassed the Nishkas in 
this respect. The introduction of the repeating-rifle and 
the breech-loading shot-gun has been of great advantage to 
the Indian hunters* In one season of about six weeks I have 
known our hunters to bring in some seven hundred and fifty 
bearskins. 

Beckoning at even a lower rate for the other encampments 
on the Nass River, there could not have htea less than two 
thousand bears captured in the one short season. This they 
never could have accomplished with the old muzale-loading 
weapons. In addition there are fewer accidents now to the 
hunters. Under the old regime, often the hunters were 
seriously injured, and sometimes killed, in their encounters 
with bears. Many of the older men bear the marks of these 
encounters. Hcfe is one who always wears his hat on one 
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side of his head. His object is to conceal his ear, which has 
almost entirely been torn off by a bear which he had wounded. 
Here is another who was formerly very clever as a carver in 
both wood and metal. But a bear bit his thumb off and 
otherwise injured his hand, so that he can no longer exhibit 
his handiwork. 

Many exciting tales of encounters with the denizens of the 
forest 'might be recorded, but the following, as related and 
described to me by the hunter himself, is, I consider, the 
most wonderful. He was visiting me one afternoon in 
February during a severe cold spell, and as I had a good fire 
burning to keep out the cold, my friend Gwaksho, who was 
a chief, drew near and permitted his fiir robe to drop lower 
on his shoulders in order to enjoy the heat. As he did so I 
remarked that his shoulders and arms were covered with 
scars. I suspected that these had been caused by the 
medicine men of his tribe while he was yet a heathen, as one 
band of the craft known as the flesh-tearers were accustomed 
to rush around the camps howling like wolves, and would bite 
and tear the flesh off the shoulders and arms of those whom 
they might meet. 

In answer to my inquiries as to how he had received such 
wounds, he informed me that they had been inflicted on him 
in a life and death struggle which he had with a bear some 
years previously. He had gone into the forest in search of 
a suitable red cedar tree from which to construct a canoe, 
and was accompanied by his son, then a boy of about seven 
years, when suddenly on crossing a large fallen tree he found 
himself face to face with a grizzly bear. He had left his 
gun leaning against a tree on disembarking from his canoe, 
and consequently had nothing with him but his hunting- 
knife. This, however, he had not time to draw, as, being at 
close quarters, the bear sprang upon him instantly. 

As quickly, the hunter threw both his arms and legs around 
the beards neck and shoulders, and pressing his head up 
closely under the beards lower jaw, commenced to worry it 
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with his teeth. His object was to endeavour to sever the 
beards throat. He had good teeth, as all the Indians had 
formerly, prior to the introduction of the white man^s bill of 
fare. The bear tried hard to dislodge the hunter and shake 
him off, and it was then that he succeeded in inflicting the 
numerous wounds, the scars firom which had attracted 
my notice. The hunter was eager to draw his knife, but 
dare not relax his hold, as it would have given Bruin an 
advantage. At length he succeeded in severing the main 
artery and the wind-pipe, and was bathed in blood both 
from his own wounds and that of the bear. His little boy 
could not help, as, alas, he had no weapon. 

With the artery severed the bear quickly weakened from 
loss of blood, and at length tumbled over, and at the same 
instant the hunter &inted. But only for a moment, as 
reviving again he called to his son for water. Fulling a 
large leaf of the skunk or bear cabbage {Symphcarpua 
fcetidu8\ he ran to a stream near by, and, filling it, hastened 
to return to his father. He drank eagerly, and directed 
his son to wash the blood from his face and eyes with the 
water remaining. With the aid of his son he was enabled 
to drag himself free from the bear, which was quite dead. 
More water was brought to wash and staunch the flow of 
blood, and leaves applied to the wounds. 

Lacerated though he was, he was enabled with the aid 
of his son to reach the canoe, in which they drifted a few 
miles further down to another encampment of the tribe, 
when more effective help was rendered. Several weeks 
elapsed before he was able to get about again, but being 
of a strong constitution he was soon able to engage in 
the bear-hunt once more, but never left his gun behind 
again. He had preserved the fangs of the bear, which he 
presented to me.^ 

^ This Btory of Chief Gwaksho's life and death strugffle with a 
ffrizzly hear appears in the late Rev. Dr. Cro8b;^'8 book. It is stated 
he received it from the late Bishop Ridley. It is incorrect, however, 
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He Buooeeded to a chieftainship afterwards, and was 
living as a bigamist when the Gos^ message found him, 
and when at length. his heart opened to the message of the 
Divine love and mercy he was ready to accept the terms. 
He gave up one of his wives, and was baptized into the 
Church of CSirist He remained faithful unto death, and 
saw all his family fallowing his example before passing away. 
His fitmily and tribe erected a tombstone to Us memory, on 
which figures of the bear stand to sjrmbolize not only his 
crest or totem, but also his prowess as a prince of hunters 
amongst his fellow-tribesmen. 

With the transformation which was thus progressing in 
the hearts and lives of the Indians, it was necessary that 
the change should be manifested in their encampments and 
dwellings. And this was being done. We had succeeded 
in leading our Christian Indians to pull down their old 
lodges and to erect new and improved dwellings. Ample 
scope was afforded them to develop their ability in their 
own designs in building, provided only they buUt in line, 
and each householder in the middle of his lot This was 
necessary ifi order to preserve the proper distances between 
buildings to prevent the spread of fire. The work was 
crowned by the erection of a strong and commodious church 
in the centre of the encampment. This building was 
erected entirely by Indian workmen under the direction of 
the missionary. About half of the cost was subscribed by 
themselves and half contributed by friends. In this con«^ 
nection I have great pleasure in acknowledging the noble 
help given to my efforts by a lady in Ireland, who by both 
pen and voice succeeded in obtaining substantial assistance 
for this important branch of our Mission work. 

But alas for the Instability of all earthly enterprises ! 

both as to the chiet^s name and also as to the encoanter. The chief 
ffot his legs around the bear's neck, as ?rell as his arms, hence his 
lower limbs were ontouched. All his wonnds were recmved on his 
Moulders and upper arms. 
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Before two yean had expired we were overtaken by a great 
conflagration, which destroyed not only the new church but 
also some thirty of the improved dwelling-houses. This 
occurred on Sunday, the third day of September 1898. It 
broke out during tiie afternoon service and burned fiercely 
till midnight* Every effort was made to check the progress 
of the flames, but the water supply ran short, and the tide 
was fiur out. A high wind was blowing, and everything was 
very dry after a long spell of fine weather. Li addition 
the majority of the men were away at the autumnal fishing 
stations. 

The fire was supposed to have originated from a spark 
from the flue of a kitchen alighting on the bark roof of an 
outhouse in which hay was stored* I was the first to sight it 
from the chancel of the church when I had just sat down, 
having concluded the prayers, whilst a young man who was 
a native lay reader stood up to deliver an address from the 
lectern. He had just announced his text when I noticed a 
cloud of smoke arising from a back -house about a hundred 
yards from the church. I quietly signalled to two young 
men seated in the front, who instantly rushed out. The 
congregation took alarm, and moved out quickly but quietly. 
The preacher was left standing at the lectern, unable to com- 
prehend the meaning of the outrush. From that time till 
midnight all were engaged in fighting the flames. 

The burning shingles were lifted by the wind, which was 
blowing strongly from the west, and were landed on the roofs 
of the church and other buildings, a quarter of a mile dis* 
tant. Every such burning brand kindled fresh flames, 
against which the fire fighters had but slight chances of 
success. Failing in our efforts to save the church, we has- 
tened to carry out such articles as we could. Whilst doing so 
I was warned that the roof was falling in, and so I hastened 
to the Mission-house, which was now threatened. The fire 
had reached a point within one house of it, when I called on 
those whose dwellings stood beyond the Mission buildings to 
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stand by me in an effort to arrest the flames, as should the 
Mission-house be overtaken nothing could save the houses 
which stood beyond it, 

^* Here,^ said I, ^' we have a good supply of water, and it 
is our only hope.^^ 

There were two wells of water, one of which I had dug 
myself, and the other which had been constructed 1^ the 
Indians, and on these we depended for success, I directed 
several of them to cut down the upper part of the remaining 
house, whilst we kept up a steady stream of water on the 
burning building, which was two storeys in height, A num- 
ber of cartridges exploded in the burning building, sending 
the bullets flying around us. Just then a messenger came 
running to inform me that the fire had overtaken a small 
trading store in which a one hundred pound keg of gun- 
powder was stored. 

^^ Let all stand well away from it,*' I replied. ^< I cannot 
leave my post here.^ But, without waiting for my reply, 
one of them rushed into the burning building and succeeded 
in carrying out the keg of powder in his arms. By so doing 
this man risked his own life, but probably saved the lives of 
others. 

We had now demolished the roof and upper part of the 
house adjoining the Mission, and by hanging a number of 
blankets steeped in water over the walls still standing, we 
were enabled to save the Mission buildings. But before we 
had fully succeeded in this, owing to the intensity of the 
heat and exertion, I swooned and fell over in a faint, from 
which I was recovered by some of my helpers pouring water 
freely over my head and face. The intense heat was caused 
by an outhouse fidl of packages of fish grease which caught 
fire and burned very fiercely, the burning grease running in 
streams from the burning building. A cry then rose that 
the water was exhausted. Seizing a piece of firewood, I 
broke an opening in the fence surrounding the Mission pre- 
mises, and showed them the well which I had dug myself 
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feveral years previously. This had been the means of saving 
the Mission-house from destruction on two previous occa* 
sions, and now it was to serve the same purpose again. For, 
encouraged by the fresh supply, the Indians rallied to the 
rescue, and soon we had the satisfaction of seeing the collapse 
of the burning buildings, and we knew that the Mission pre- 
mises, together with half a dozen dwellings on the other side 
of it, had been saved. But what a scene of desolation we 
turned to ! There remained but the two ends of the village. 
All the central buildings, including the fine new church, had 
been reduced to ashes. 

At midnight we conducted a service around the burning 
embers of the church. Many were present who had lost not 
only their houses but also their furniture and food supplies, 
but their great grief was for the church rather than the loss 
of their own property. 

One old chief, who had given one hundred dollars some 
time previously towards the purchase of a window for the 
chancel of the church, left his own house when in flames and, 
assisted by his daughters, rushed into the burning church 
and succeeded in carrying out the stained-glass windows, 
which were in sections and ready for erection. He sufiered 
from exposure through the loss of his home and caught a 
severe cold, which resulted in pleurisy, from which he died. 
In his last hours he addressed his friends thus : <^ Do not 
grieve for the loss sustained by the fire. It has only purified 
us. I am ready to follow Jesus, naked if necessary.*" 

He afterwards explained the meaning of these words. 
When he became a Christian some years previously he had 
retained his dancing-robe and head-dress, the insignia of his 
crest and chieftainship. These he had preserved in a box, 
which was consumed with its contents in the conflagration. 
Hence his reference to the fire having purified them. It 
was a revelation to the missionary ; for the first time I under- 
stood the cause which had induced him on the occasion of 
his brother^s death to return to the heathen camp and its 
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customs. His wife, however, stood firm and refused to go 
back with him to heathenism. He remained there for one 
winter, and in the spring, accompanied bj two of his friends, 
I visited him at the heathen camp. Addressing him« I said, 
" I have come to seek you at your wife^s request. Your foot- 
prints are too deep at the Mission* Thej cannot be effaced.^* 

Seeing hk heathen friends assemblkig, I inquired of him 
where his box was. He pointed it out and I called upon 
one of my men to shoulder it, and requesting the aeoond to 
take up his blankets and bedding, I passed my arm tbooogh 
his and together we made our way out and thnn^h the 
camp. The heathen party were so taken by surprise that 
they failed to recognise Hxe ^dtuation until too late. A 
number of them ru^d forward and endqavouc^ to obstruct 
our progress, but failed. He was evidently glad to eaoapc, 
and received a hearty welcome from his w^fe and C!hrjatian 
friends. He never looked back again in his Christian course. 
His dying words had even a deeper significance than be 
intended to convey. The fire had purified us indeed. It 
tended to unite aJl more closely in a combined and deter- 
mined effort to retrieve the loa9. 

Unfortunately there had beep no insurance^ but -ap help 
came in from friends towards the rebuilding of the chuich* I 
proposed to t^ose who had been burned out to devote the 
funds thus contributed to their relief on the understaodii^ 
that they should contribute liberally to the re-eraction of the 
church. This they gladly engaged to do. This relieved the 
situation and prevented much suffering. 

An appeal was made to the Indian Department of the 
Government, but no assistance whatever was granted, owing, 
as I was fl^rwards informed, to a false report Wving he&st 
made by a person who neither visited the people npr learned 
their state. 

When the call was made for the re-<erection of the church, 
the Indian coi^egation responded readily and liberally. 
Several of the chiefs gave as much as one hundred dollars 
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eadbu A mun equal to that rrised by the natiTes was con- 
tribttted by friends in the Mother Country, and when oar 
building fond was exhausted, our Indian workmen volun- 
teered to finish the building by free labour. This they did, 
every man working from two to three weeks. 

And at length a building in no way inferior to the first 
churdi was oompfeted. The dwelling-houses also were 
restored on more sanitary lines, and with less danger from 
fire* 

All the work of rebuilding was performed by our Indian 
workmen. They are almost all handy with their tools, and 
many of them are clever carpenters. Their dwelling-houses, 
public buildings, and the church all testify to this. One of 
my workmen, a young man who had seen the catalogue of 
church furnishings issued by an English firm, requested to 
be permitted to make a pulpit similar to a sketch shown 
there. He constructed a lathe, with which he turned the 
miniature pillars required, and completed the* work in a 
masterly manner. He then added a small book-board, 
beautifully carved by himself, and afterwards a prayer-desk, 
similar in style to the pulpit. This last was his Christmas 
present to the church. In addition he is a musician, and 
acts as organist when required. 

Another carpenter, who is also a chief, constructed a stand 
for the font. This is made of red cedar inlaid with yellow 
cedar so perfectly fitted and polished as to make it appear 
as one piece. 

A third workman, who is quite an artist, executed the text 
around the arch of the chancel : ^^ O worship the Lord in the 
beauty of holiness.^ And as there is no word quite the 
equivalent of worship in any of the Indian languages, I 
directed him to design and paint the figures of two angels, 
one looking upward in flight with hands clasped in a suppli- 
cating attitude ; whilst the other figure, also in the attitude 
of flight, is looking upward whilst holding a harp in the left 
hand prepared to strike, whilst the right hand is uplifted in 
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praise. These figures represent praise and prayer, whidhi 
together constitute worship, so that while filling two vacant 
spaces over the chancel arch, they also convey to the Indian 
worshippers the meaning of the text underneath. The way 
in which this decoration is completed reflects much credit on 
the Indian artist, to whom it was a pleasure thus to embeUish 
the house of God. And though not perhaps so cunning in 
handicraft as Bezaleel and Aholiab, yet who shall asdert 
that they were not actuated by the same spirit P 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

A REVIVAL 

'^ The dawn is not distant 
Nor is the night starless ; 
Love is eternal ; God is still God, and 
His feith shall not &il as ; 
Christ is Eternal/' 

LONOFELLOW. 

IT w£is shortly after this great conflagration that an in- 
tense interest began to be manifested by the Indian 
Christi£ui8 in spiritual matters. It spread rapidly to 
every encampment on the river. Even the heathen Indians 
partook of the same spirit. Services and meetings for 
prayer and the study of the Scriptures were held daily, and 
continued often till past midnight. As the canoes passed 
up and down the river and along the inlets, songs of praise 
might be heard in both the Indian and the Englidi languages. 
Numbers both of men and women were to be found preaching 
and praying out of doors, at the fisheries and other encamp- 
ments. 

Fearing some abuse might arise unless the movement was 
properly directed, I convened a public meeting to which I in- 
vited the leaders of this unusual movement. I informed them 
of the organisation known as the ^ Church Army,^ the head- 
quarters of which was in London, and that, as some of them 
were desirous to engage in open-air methods, and to use the 
drum and other musical instruments which was in accord- 
ance with Church Army regulations, I was prepared to write 
and obtain the rules, should they desire to inaugurate a 
local branch. To this they unanimously agreed, and at a 
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special service held in the old church, which was the oldest 
church in the diocese or on the northern coast, twelve men 
were admitted as an Indian branch of the Church Army. 
Philip Latimer, a senior Christian of many years^ standing, 
and of most exemplary character, was appointed as first 
captain, with standard-bearers, lieutenants, &c The or- 
ganisation rapidly spread and increased, until every mission 
station in connection with the Church Mission has now a 
Church Army evangelistic band. And as the leading rule 
is that every member shall be a communicant, it has proved 
beneficial to the mission work and prevented schism. It 
affords an opportunity to every earnest Christian, whether 
male or female, to do something in the furtherance of the 
truth. 

Amongst the trials in mission work during the past we 
must include loss of life from accidents on the water, owing 
to the fact that all travelling was by canoe. Four of our 
most intelligent and useful Indians, when on their return 
journey from Port Chester in Eastern Alaska, were all lost 
by the wreck of their canoe. The canoe was too heavily 
Ifluien when they embarked, and their cargo was incEeaaed 
yet more by the carcase of a large deer which they had. shot 
on the shore. In this condition they were overtaken by a 
sudden squall from the ocean off Cape Fox. They at onee 
steered for a shelter known as Boat Harbour, but before 
they reached it, the sea was breaking in fury along the itwky 
shore. As the entrance to this small harbour is narrow, the 
waves roll off the rocks on either side and literally swamp 
the opening leading into it. Th^ had just reaobed this 
entrance when they were submerged by an enormous wuve, 
which broke over them from both sides, cmd shattered their 
frail bark, lashing them and their cargo under the foaming 
deep. 

It was a trying occasion when the search-party returned 
one night with the sad news. The discharge of three guns 
signalised the catastrophe befoie they reached the shoie» 
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ftnd soon the bereaved families and their friends were wailing 
and weeping all through the encampment. As usual, foul 
play was suspected, for such an accident as this never hap- 
pens without suspicion falling on others — ^on evidence that 
the evil surmisings which accompanied the deeds of the past 
have not yet been eradicated from the Indian mind. 

The men who were lost were men of note in the community, 
one being a leading musician and organist in the church; 
another Was our verger; whilst yet a third was a leading 
council mam ; and the youngest of the four, a most promising 
young man, wafe a member of the cornet band. 

But this was not the only ill which befell our community 
from the Alaskan territoty. There had been rumours of 
smallpox for some time from the other side of the boundary, 
and our Indians had been warned of its approach. But the 
unexpected manner in which it gained an entrance on the 
Canadian side leaves but little cause for accusation against 
any. Whilst at breakfast one morning a young woman rushed 
in on us, crying in an agitated manner, and declared that her 
husband had become demented, and that with much difficulty 
she had prevented him from carrying out the bed and blankets 
to lie down* on the shore, where the tide was rising. 

** And,^ she added, *^ he is covered with a strange erup- 
tion, which has broken out all over him, and it is appearing 
on me also.^ 

As she concluded her complaint she burst into tears, crying 
out, ** Oh, I am so ill, I fear I shall lose my senses.^ 

We at ottce apprehended that it was the dreadful ailment. 
Simultaneously my wife and I sprang to our feet to examine 
our uninvited visitor. We at once concluded that it was 
indeed smallpox. Dismissing her instantly, she was in- 
structed to return direct to her husband. I promised to 
follow her to examine him, which I did, and found him suf- 
fering from confluent smallpox, which accounted for the high 
fi^ver and delirium which accompanied it* 

I instructed him and his wife, together with all the inmates 
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of the house, not to leave their own premises, nor to enter 
any of the neighbouring houses. I promised also to return 
at once with such medicines as were necessary. My first act 
was to erect a temporary barrier across the street leading to 
the infected dwelling. In this I was not a moment too early, 
as I had no sooner completed it than a number of Indiana 
assembled to enter, in order to manifest their sympathy. 
One or two of them asserted that it was not smallpox, as 
they had seen it in a former visitation. I had to warn them 
that any who attempted to pass the barrier I had erected 
would be deported with those suflTering from the dreaded 
disease. 

It happened to be Victoria Day (24th May), and a picnic 
had been arranged to be held in the valley behind the camp, 
to which I had been invited. I hastened thither and found 
them all assembled. Not one of those present suspected 
anything of the danger which had so suddenly broken out in 
their midst. When they had finished their feast, as usual 
they looked to me for a speech, but they little expected to 
hear such news as I was about to announce to them. 

'* You have heard me warn you,^ I said, '^ of the approach 
of the < Haightly-lahaksh ^ from Alaska P Well, I regret to 
tell you it has come ! It is in our midst now.^ 

And then, having informed them of those whom it had 
seized upon, and of how I had established a quarantine which 
none might pass, I urged them to move away with their 
families. 

<* I advise you all to embark at once with your families 
and friends, and move ofi^ to your hunting-grounds until the 
infection has been overcome.*** 

Had a bomb been dropped in their midst it could not 
have astonished them more. Before evening the encamp- 
ment was almost deserted. They fled in all directions, for 
the Indian has urgent reasons for dreading the smallpox. 
The two preceding visitations had swept away thousands of 
them. But in the meantime vaccination had been intro- 
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duced, and it had evidently decreased the ravages of the 
disease. For it not only proved a specific against the infec- 
tion, but it also inspired the Indians with confidence, thus 
rendering them much less susceptible to the infection. This 
outbreak was caused by an infant which arrived with its 
parents one morning early by canoe from Tongass in Alaska* 
The parents must have suspected what this ailment was fix>m 
which their child was suffering, as they landed at the last 
house in the camp. As the inmates were just about to 
breakfast, the new arrivals were invited to join them in 
accordance with Indian hospitality. Whilst they were eat- 
ing their child cried unceasingly, and its face was covered 
with sores. The mother of the household inquired, ^^ What 
has caused this ? ^ 

** Oh,^^ replied the mother, ^* we encamped last night in a 
place where the mosquitoes were numerous, and our child is 
suffering from the effects of this.^^ 

The good woman of the house then took a blanket off her 
bed, in which she wrapped the child, and laid it on her bed 
until they had finished their meal. They then re-embarked 
and proceeded up the river to the next encampment, where 
they were again invited to eat. The hospitality of their 
unfortunate hosts both here and at the first encampment 
was rewarded, but not to their benefit. These visitors were 
sowing the seeds of disease and death. Nor did it fail to 
spring up. In less than a fortnight the infection had spread 
for over one hundred miles. 

A party of the Nass Indians, just prepared to embark for 
the Skeena fishing camps, were amongst those with whom the 
infected party sat down to dinner. 

This ^^Ginx'^s baby^ affected the rest by its infection. 
Consequently the disease broke out simultmeously on the 
Nass and Skeena rivers. And this, too, when the fisheries 
were about to commence the season^s operations. But by 
the detection of the disease at the first sign, and by establish- 
ing a strict quarantine by night and day, we were enabled to 
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confine it to the quarter where it first broke oat on both 
rivers. Bj disinfection and vaccination we sticceeded in 
stamping out the infection, and I received the thanics of tile 
Indian Department, which was publicly expressed iu the 
Government Blue Book for the year. 

The first Indian who contracted it was a young man who 
prided himself greatly on his personal appearance. He 
scorned all menial work, and had succeeded in leaiming 
photography, from which he derived sufficient means to 
support himself, with his wife and child. When returning 
up the coast a short time previously on a passenger steamer 
with his camera, several of the crew invited him to take a 
groQp photograph of three of their number. He wisely 
consented, but only on the condition that they should obtain 
the permission of the captain. This they succeeded in 
doing, and they proceeded forthwith to line up along the 
taifrail of the steamer for the photograph. Not satisfied, 
however, with their position, he requested them to diatige 
in order to .place the tallest man in the centre. As the 
three sprang forward from the rail against which they had 
been leaning, it gave way, and with it the three men feU 
overboard directly in front of the immense paddle-wheel, 
which literally cut tiiem to pieces instantly. 

Thie astonished photographer was left standing by his 
camera to take the photograph of the men the subjects of 
which had been swept away in a moment. It was truly an 
unfinished picture. Well was it for him that he had refused 
to act without the permission of the captain, as otherwise 
the blame would most probably have rested on him. He 
was restored to health after his attack of smallpox, but he 
was so disfigured that he gave up photography and learned 
boatbuilding. He was himself drowned afterwards by fall- 
ing from the wiiarf after dark on the Skeena, and he was 
greatly mourned by all his friends. 

Probably the fact that we were compelled to disinfect all 
his photographic supplies, which were so injured' by the 
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chemicals as to unfit them for use, tended to discourage 
him. 

His M fkther, who had been named Heber, was standikig^ 
by, with his wife, when his feather-bed was being Jl)Umt, 
which greatly irritated him. He probably remembered the 
many occasions when he had gone in pursuit of the seafowl 
along tiie coast in order to provide sufficient feathers tot 
this luiEUry, aod now to stand by while it was being cob^ 
somed ! ** Who could endure it ? "^ So, snatching his pipe 
from his mouth, he cast it into* the fire, exdadming, ^ There, 
bum me with it also.^ And then, pulling his tobacco from* 
his pocket, he added it to the flames, crying, ^* What is 
there left for u» to live for?"* 

He evidently included his wife in his sympathy, as she 
had but lately succeeded in re-covering tfa^ bed iritli new 
material* And though she said nothing as die sat watching 
its consumption, she evidently considered' we were mad. 
I awaited an opportunity when tibeir indignation bad sub- 
sided, and then proved that we were taking all this trouble 
for their wdfare. And if they were not convinced of my 
assurance then, they were afterwards, when we subjected 
them to a good batii by the river side, and then supplied 
them with new clothing, and permitted their return to the 
village and their fMends in triumph. Here' a new tent had 
been erected for their use, as their house had been burnt 
also. The Indian Department afterwards made a grant for 
the material for a new house, which was erected between- thte 
rocks at the end of the camp, reminding one of another 
Heber, the Eenite of whom it is written, ^ Strong is thy 
dwelling-place, and thou puttest thy nest in the roek.^ 

Heber has passed away, havii^ died in faith. Re had 
been a great wiurior in his day, and never fully recovered 
from a blow received in a fight from an assaUant, who rushed 
upon him from behind and stabbed him with a double-edged 
da^^er, which penetrated the long. He passed through 
several trials with his fiunily, as, in addition to that aliMdy 
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stated, through the premature discharge of a caunon, his 
youngest son had his eyes blown out, and nearly lost his 
life. The young men of the tribe were engaged in a sham 
fight, in which the volunteers were pitted against the fire- 
men. 

A cannon belonging to the village had been placed on 
the shore, and a bag of powder had just been rammed into 
it, when this lad stooped down and looked into the 
month of the cannon. At this moment a spark from the 
pipe of the man who was placing the powder on the touch- 
hole ignited the powder and discharged the cannon, which 
blew the lad some distance from its mouth. How he survived 
is a mystery. His (ace and neck were but a mangled mass 
of flesh and blood. The hair was blown off his hecid, as 
also most of his scalp, and his sight was destroyed. The 
Indian whose pipe had caused the mischief was also badly 
burnt, but the lad lingered between life and death for many 
months, and at length recovered, to be blind for life. 

We had scarce recovered from the epidemic of the small- 
pox, when we were threatened by an evil of a different 
nature. This was the arrival of several liquor schooners in 
the river. These vessels had caused much trouble and quar- 
relling amongst the Indians in the early days of mission 
work on the coast, and it was believed that we had seen the 
last of them. But late one evening one of our young men 
came and informed me that, seeing a schooner anchored 
behind an island, he had approached her and was invited 
on board. Here he found two stalwart white men, who 
informed him that if he could induce his friends to pur- 
chase a keg of liquor or a case, they would reward him by 
giving him a bottle or two free. 

I next learned that these men had succeeded in inducing 
the heathen Indians on the river to give them an order to 
purchase all their cargo. To this end they had instructed 
them to take the schooner, with cargo, up the river, and 
there await their arrival. This they did, and soon our 
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Indians, foreseeing the consequence of such a quantity of 
liquor falling into the possession of the heathen party, 
determined to seize the schooner themselves. I advised 
them to await the arrival of the Grovemment agent and 
constables, to whom I had written, but they feared they 
could not arrive in time. Consequently a party proceeded 
up the river early on a Sunday morning in pursuit, and as 
the schooner men were well armed, I feared they would de- 
fend themselves and their schooner and cargo to the death. 

But the Indians are masters of craft, and when they 
arrived near the place where the vessel was anchored, they 
sent forward a small canoe with two men, to reconnoitre. 
These went on board and engaged the owners in a bargain 
for the purchase of the whole cargo. To this end they 
stated that a number of their friends were coming. The 
others then approached in the large canoe, and whilst one 
of the liquor vendors was in the cabin and the other on 
deck endeavouring to effect a sale, instantly they were seized 
and bound, and conveyed with the schooner down the river 
to the Mission, Here they were placed in the lock-up, 
whilst their schooner was anchored off the village. 

It was a clever capture, as the liquor vendors were well 
armed. Each of them had a revolver fully charged, whilst 
rifles and shot-guns were hung around the cabin. They sent 
for me shortly after their arrival and begged of me that I 
should go aboard the schooner and secure all their money 
and valuables, which I did. The schooner, which was named 
the Vine^ was well filled with liquor in casks, boxes, and 
bottles. Brandy, rye, and other brands of whiskies, as also 
rum and gin, were packed closely on board. Had the 
heathen on the river succeeded in purchasing the entire 
cargo, as they had engaged to do, the results would most 
probably have beeii serious to themselves and others. As 
they are all possessed of firearms and do not hesitate to use 
them when intoxicated, it would have created a dangerous 
position both for themselves and the missionaries. 
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Fearing to leave such a cargo of liquor qd tiie schooner 
lest the amvtOB might efiSaet their escape and carry it mmmj 
agaiO} or that sooie of the Indians might be tempted to make 
away with a quantity, I had the vessel heached and the 
eergo atowed a/way in one of the Mission bnildiqgB. I had 
despatched a special canoe witii a letter to the indian agent 
some fifty miles distant. 

On his andval a court wm opened and tiie pri son er s were 
tried. Th^ pleaded guilty to liie charge, but u^ged as their 
defence that they were only seeking to make a Uiing. I 
pointed out to them that of all the Indians pnssent in tiie 
court-room even the weakest had made some three hundaed 
dollars by salmon fishing that season. I reminded them also 
of the flsaaner in which they endangered the lives of the few 
white residents amongst the Indiana, as there were no Tepte^ 
sentatives or officos of the law to preserve erder or to pro- 
tect life aaaongst them. Ibey were •fined and their schooner 
confisoaitod and told to pay tiie costs, whtkt they weve /each 
sentenced to ten months^ iaiprisanment. The cargo was sd) 
.emptied into the sea in the presence of many of the Indiana, 
and the |)riaoners afterwasds threatened the Indian agent 
and myself. It was a saltrtafy lesson to any others who 
might be indfined to engage in such a tmflic to keep clear of 
tt, and tiiere has been ck> further attempt to break tiae law. 
Ihe other achooners which had enteved the xirer atthesaane 
time escaped, but never attempted to return. 

The heathen Indiana, however, though baflkd in this at- 
tempt to purchase the cargo cf liquor on the schooner Fifi^, 
were yet detenntned to obtoin intoxioante. They, in common 
with all the tribes on the coast, had learned how to ferment 
and distil li^uom. Before the advent of the whites they had 
no intoxioants. It was a soldier of the United States gairi- 
son at Fort Wrasse in Alaska, who had been dismissed the 
service lor intemperance, who entered the Indian camp thcDC 
and taught the Indians how to distil the ^ hooeheno,^ or 
fire-water, and also how to feroienrt ihe juice of the berries, 
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This discovery soon spread from camp to camp, and the 
tribes of South-Eastem Alaska, with the Haidas, Niabkas, 
and Isimsheans, were amongst the first to en^page in the 
illicit manufactmre. Many were the casualties resulting from 
the indulgence in these intoxicants. Sometimes whole tribes 
were engaged in free fights from this cause, and numbers 
were killed on both sides. Both men and women, old and 
young, have fallen victims of this vice. 'It was soon evident 
that they had succeeded in their efforts to produce a strong 
intoxicant. One man died in delirium tremens «fter having 
been bound naked for several days to keep him from thiow- 
ijig himself on the fire. Another died whilst endeavouring 
to win a wager by drinking a laige wassail-bowl fulL A 
third, in a drunken condition when accompanied by his little 
son in a sleigh, staggered through an opening in th^ ice. 
The little boy had the psesenoe of mind to disengage the 
rope from the sleigh and cast it to his father ; but he was 
too intoxicated to lay hold of it, and was soon carried by 
the current under the ice and thus perished. Another drajak 
hiipself blind, and would have died in delirium tremens had I 
not laboured hard to save his life. When called to see hiqa, I 
found him in a wretched plight ; he could scarcely be kept on 
the bed, crying out and struggling to escape from his tormen- 
tors* An incessant retching, which could not be controlled, 
threatened to terminate fatally ; but by applying stroii^ cata- 
plasms of mustard, with suitable medicines, this distressing 
symptom was overcome, and he recovered to be blind for life. 

Ak, length our missionary, the Rev. J. fi. McCullagh; who 
had received a commission as Justice of the Peace, decided 
to endeavour to discover the source of all the ills. Accord- 
ingly he sent a party of special constables, armed with a 
search-warrant, to search the village from which all the evils 
had arisen. Every lodge was searched, but in vain, and they 
were about to return unsuccessful, when one of them suddenly 
^called to mind an incident which had occurred during a 
recent visit with theChurch Army, when accompanied by my 
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son. The latter was desirous after their service there to take 
a walk into the forest, but was followed by one of the resident 
Indians, who informed him that he had best not follow that 
path, as the medicine men were performing their incantations 
there. 

He returned, but his suspicions were aroused, and he men- 
tioQed the matter to one of their number. This man was 
now acting as one of the specials, and calling on two others 
he informed them of this, and together they entered on this 
same trail, and followed it. 

They had not gone far till they reached a large spruce tree, 
to which the trail appeared to lead. Walking round it they 
detected a hollow sound, and soon they uncovered a pit or 
vault which was well filled with barrels, kegs, and casks, all 
full of fermented liquor. There were some twenty-three such 
packages in all, quite sufficient to supply them for months 
to come. As it was now dark, they returned to the village 
to call their partners to help them. These had given up 
the search, and the owners of the liquor depot were con- 
gratulating themselves on the failure of the searchers to find 
any intoxicants in their dwelUngs. 

When the constables left they believed they had returned 
to their own village, whereas they had secured several sleighs, 
and made their way under cover of the darkness to the newly 
discovered depot. Here they loaded the entire stock on the 
sleighs, and carried it off to the Mission. Great was the 
consternation in the camp on the following morning, when 
they discovered their depot empty. A hasty council was 
called, at which it was decided to send a deputation at once 
to treat for terms. The deputation met the constables on 
their way to serve summonses and warrants on the law- 
breakers. All obeyed, and found their stock of liquor piled 
up as silent witnesses against them in the court-room. 

As each in turn stood forward, he pleaded guilty and was 
asked to point out his cask or barrel, which was done. At 
length but two casks remained, and to the ownership of these 
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no one responded. After looking at one another in expecta- 
tion, a chief sprang to his feet and exclaimed, *^ Since there 
is no one sufficiently courageous to acknowledge his own pro- 
perty, I am willing to bear the blame. Charge it against 
me, and let the delinquent bear the shame.'*^ A fine, with 
costs, was imposed on all who thus pleaded guilty, which 
was at once paid, and all the offenders promised not to 
break the law again. In conclusion, chiefs and leaders, in 
short and vigorous speeches, confirmed the promises and 
advised all to adhere to them. 

Thus the liquor conspiracy was broken up, and the way 
cleared for advancement. And an advance was made. Act- 
ing under the influence and advice of their fellow-tribesmen 
of the Christian community, many of them intimated their 
desire to be registered as catechumens, and after due pre- 
paration a large number were admitted to the membership 
of the Church by baptism. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

THE LAKGALZAP MISSION 

*^ Buried was the bloody hatchet^ 
Buried wu the dreadful war club. 
Buried were all warlike weapons. 
And the war cry was forgotten ; 
There was peace among the natives. 
Unmolested roved the hunters, 
Built the birch canoe for sailing, 
Caught the fish in lake and river, 
Shot the deer and trapped the beaver ; 
Unmolested worked the womeui 
Gathered wild rice in the meadows. 
Dressed the skins of deer and beaver 
All around the happy village." 

LoNOFKLLOw (" Hiawatha"). 

• 

SHORTLY before this occurred^ the Christian congrega- 
tion of Indians belonging to the Methodist Mission at 
Lakgalzap were at their own earnest desire receiyed 
into connection with the Anglican Missions on the Nass. 
They had long become discontented because of the too fre- 
quent change of missionaries. Their first missionary, the 
Bey. A. E. Green, had remained at his post for some fifteen 
or sixteen years, and drawn quite a congregation out of 
heathenism. But after his remoyal his successors came and 
went all too quickly for the adherents of the Mission. They 
had seen the missionaries of the Church Missionary Society 
at the two Missions, one at the mouth of the riyer and the 
other on the headwaters, remain at their posts for over twenty- 
fiye years, whereas they had had oyer twelye changes during 
the same period. This caused them to desire the same 
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permanency of teachers, and hence their desire to join the 
Church. 

We discouraged the movement, although urged to act, both 
by petition and by deputation. Instead of acceding to their 
request, we assured them that we should communicate with 
the leaders of the Methodist Missionary Society, and hasten 
the appointment of a missionary. But though a teacher 
was sent, he only remained a few months and then re- 
signed, owing to the breakdown in the health of his young 
wife, 

A long interim followed, during which the same desire was 
intimated in even a more intense form than before. At 
length when our missionary on the Upper Nass, the Rev. 
J. B. McCullagh, was returning up the river to his station 
he was compelled to encamp at Lakgalzap for the night. 
But he could not rest owing to a drunken brawl which was 
continued throughout the night. When preparing to depart 
in the morning some members of the village council waited 
on him, and begged him jui a magistrate to issue summonses 
for the guilty parties, especially for those who brought in 
and supplied the liquor. This he did, and fined the ofienders, 
leaving the council to deal with the minor cases, as he was 
anxious to proceed on his homeward journey. 

But again he was compelled to postpone his departure, as 
he found there was an epidemic of autumnal fever amongst 
the young children in the camp, and the parents and friends 
begged him to visit them, and prescribe some remedy. He 
could not refuse to do this, and as he found several of them 
very serious cases, he consented to remain and prescribe for 
them until they were out of danger. But he requested, as 
the condition of his remaining longer, that they should not 
introduce the subject of their desire to be received into the 
Church. This they agreed to, but notwithstanding their 
promise, in a few days they commenced to hold meetings to 
discuss the situation. 

Unable longer to conceal their desire, a deputation was 
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instructed to wait on our missionary, to inform him that 
should the Church refuse to receive them, many of them 
would lapse to heathenism again. Fearing that such a move- 
ment, if taken, would injure our own Missions seriously, he 
consented to inform the leaders of the Methodist Church 
and also the Indian Department, giving due notice of their 
intention. And on St. Andrew^s Day the entire community 
was received into the Church of England. I declined to be 
present, as I had already intimated that until one of the 
leaders of the Methodist Church had visited them, and had 
heard their decision and the causes which had led to it, I 
could not agree with the decision. This condition was ful- 
filled the following week by the arrival of the Rev. Thomas 
Crosby, who had been commissioned by the Methodist Church 
to visit the Mission, and inquire into the circumstances. 
A meeting was convened on his arrival at Lakgalzap, and 
several speakers were selected by themselves to inform Mr. 
Crosby of their decision and of Uie causes which had induced 
them to take the step. 

The Rev. J. B. McCuUagh declined to be present at the 
meeting lest it might be thought that he had influenced the 
speakers. It was evident to Mr. Crosby that they had taken 
aaion of themselves, owing to the lengthened intervals 
between the resignation of one teacher and the appointment 
of a successor. As this had occurred several times they had 
become dissatisfied, and decided on the change. I visited the 
Mission the following Sunday, and assisted Mr. McCullagh 
in the appointment of Church officers, and also of a branch 
of the Church Army. 

Shortly after the Lakgalzap Mission had thus been taken 
over, the Methodist Missionary Society sent a deputation of 
three of their number to ascertain all particulars of the 
transfer, and it was agreed that a certain sum should be paid 
to the Methodist Church from the Diocesan Mission Fund 
for the church buildings and Mission-house on the Nass 
rivet. This and other particulars were arranged by the 
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Bishop of the Diocese with the Superintendent of the 
Methodist Missions. 

The Rev. J. B. McCullagh succeeded in finding a ^ young 
man and his wife when in England on furlough, Mr. and 
Mrs. Laycock, who volunteered to come out and take charge 
of the Mission which had thus been taken over. 

But they were confronted with many difficulties, not the 
least of which was that of the language, which led to mis- 
understandings. The Mission-house was accidentally de- 
stroyed by fire in the early winter, and with it all the 
furniture and effects of the missionaries which they had 
just brought out with them, many of them presents from 
friends which could not be replaced. At length Mr. and 
Mrs. Laycock decided to resign the Mission, but before 
doing so Mr. Laycock erected a new Mission-house and also 
procured a sawmill for the village. This latter was intended 
to prepare lumber for the erection of a new church, to which 
the congregation are now directing their efforts. Mr. Lay- 
cock then took duty under the Bishop at Prince Rupert, 
from which he proceeded to Atlin, where he held the Mission 
for a time. 

Meantime the Lakgalzap Mission has had several teachers, 
none of whom have remained longer than the winter months. 
It is difficult to find teachers who will continue to reside 
there, as the Indians desert the station during the summer 
months and take up their abode at the salmon canneries and 
fisheries. Yet they are eager to have a missionary in full 
orders amongst them, to administer the sacraments and build 
them up in the faith. 

But in the changing conditions of the country the churches 
find it difficult to meet the many calls from new centres of 
white settlers, and it is doubtful if either the Anglican 
Church or the Methodists can continue to supply ordained 
men to minister to such small communities. In such case 
more use must be made of the natives as teachers. 

The advantage of a united church were seen shortly after 
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the reception of the congregation of Lakgalzap. The 
Indians, who had adhered to the old heathen customs despite 
the efforts of the two Missions, surrendered to the Church 
Mission shortly after the union and were all baptized. Some 
sixty of them were thus received into the Church of Christ 
and baptized in a tent at a camp which had been the head- 
quarters of heathenism ; whilst at Fishery Bay a much larger 
number were received and baptized. 

This number included three of the senior chiefs apd the 
leading medicine man. A short time previously the latter 
had been committed for trial, accused of |iaving caused the 
death of a woman by his incantations and witchcraft The 
three chiefs had long been the champions of heathenism on 
the river, but Sgaden surpassed his brother chiefs in this 
respect. He was the head chief of the Giatlakdamiksh tribe 
on the Upper Nass, and believed himself to be the greatest 
chief on the river. 

His great lodge was the centre of that citadel of heathen- 
ism, and though many an assault had been made on it in the 
early days of the Mission, and afterwards, yet this chief and 
his wife appeared to be impregnable against every effort to 
win them to the truth. This spirit of opposition arose from 
attachment to their own old customs more than from any 
hatred to the new way. It was in the practice of the potlatdi 
that he, with many of his brother chiefs, had ascended the 
social ladder, and to turn his back on this would have 
resulted in social degradation and suicide. 

And around this custom and accessary to it were the 
^^halied'^ or Indian devilry, which in its hydra-headed 
divisions of cannibalistic, destructive, and necromantic prac- 
tices kept the Indian camps in a continual turmoil, and made 
the medicine men a terror to their own tribes as well as to 
those outside. But Sgaden's surrender, though long delayed, 
came at length in a manner least expected. 

At a feast given by the Christians of Eincolith, to which 
all the heathen chiefs of the lower river had been invited, a 
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singular symbol of union had been devised. A long rope 
had been previously suspended from a beam in the feasts 
house, and when the feasting was over and speech-making 
had begun, one of the Christian chiefs explained the object 
for which the rope had been prepared. He then called on 
the Christian chiefs to lay hold on one end of the rope, 
whilst the heathen chiefs were directed to lay hold of the 
other end. Then bringing the two ends of the rope together 
they crossed them, and then tied them firmly together, each 
party still holding and pulling to tighten the knot thus 
made. 

^^As we have joined this rope,^^ exclaimed the leading 
Christian chief, ** even so we hereby consent and agree to be 
joined together.'* 

To this the entire assembly expressed their approval with 
a cheer. A>ed banner, with the word ^^ Peace*' and other 
emblems embroidered on it, was then presented to the 
heathen party by the Christians. Some of the more con- 
sistent amongst the Christians demurred afterwards to such 
an agreement, and stated that they would not have been 
present had they known of the plan previously. It was an 
unholy alliance. 

Shortly after the inauguration of the Church Army a great 
potlatch was being held at the heathen camp at Ankida, 
and the Church Army men proposed to pay the potlatchers 
a visit, and also other points on the river. The potlatchers 
resented their visit and offered them no hospitality, which is 
very unusual amongst gatherings of Indians. One of the 
evangelists, in speaking, referred to the agreement formerly 
made by the rope-knot, which he asserted they had now 
broken, and in the name of the Army demanded that the 
banner which had been given on that occasion should now 
be returned. This was done. The banner was handed back, 
and with it much bitter invective was heaped upon the 
Christians. 

Chief Sgaden was seated in the centre of the heathen 
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chiefs, but he remained taciturn throughout,, and took no 
part in the tirade against the Church Army men. There 
was a reason for his attitude. His nephew was amongst 
them, and took a leading part in the severance of the 
unrighteous alliance. 

When they were about to leave on their return down the 
river on the ice, this chief arose and quietly informed them 
that he should accompany them. It came upon the entire 
assembly, both heathen and Christian, as *^ a bolt from the 
blue.**^ It was a great decision declared in a manner worthy 
of a chief. Anxious not to lose such a leader, a number 
of his friends decided to accompany him in the hope that 
they might induce him to return again. They followed 
him to the first halting-place on the ice. Here they begged 
him to return with them, and many were the arguments used 
to induce him to reconsider his action. He listened patiently 
till all had spoken. Then, rising to his feet, he stretched 
out his hand, and pointing to a mountain on the opposite 
side of the river he asked, *^ Do you see that mountain ? If 
a land-slide took place and was rushing down its breast, 
could any of you arrest its progress or turn it back again ? ^ 
To this there was no response. ** Well,^ he added, ** it is 
even so with meJ" It was sufficient. His friends left with- 
out another word and Sgaden continued his journey with 
the Christian escort. 

They reached the Mission the next day. The following 
Sunday, after morning service, he made a public declaration 
of his decision to abandon heathenism and to follow in Grod'^s 
way. Two Christian chiefs stood on either hand as his 
witnesses. In a voice quivering with emotion he declared, 
in a few weU-chosen words, how he had been led to take the 
decisive step. His witnesses then prayed that he might be 
enabled to stand firm, and then the whole congregation 
burst forth spontaneously in the strain 

'^ Ring the bells of heaven, there is joy to-day. 
For a soul retarning from the wild." 
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He was baptized afterwards at Fishery Bay at his own 
request, in order to witness a good confession before as 
many of his own tribe as might be present. It was one of 
the many triumphs by which heathenism was gradually 
overcome. Although many efforts were made to win him 
back to the old way, yet he remained faithful until his 
death a few years afterwards. 

Heathenism died hard on the Nass. The Haidas surren- 
dered to the truth much more quickly. They had all 
abemdoned their heathen practices in a little more than a 
decade, whereas many of the Nishkas held fast to heathenism 
as long again. 

Thus the Tsimsheans on the coast line between the Nass 
and Skeena Rivers, including the Kitkatlas on Ogden 
Channel, the Haidas of the Queen Charlotte Islands, the 
Nishkas of the Nass River, the Giatikshans of the Skeena 
River, as also the Tahltan tribe on the Upper Stikeen 
River, have all been evangelised and brought into the 
Church of Christ. It is worthy of note that a native teacher 
named Joshua Harvey, a member of the Kincolith congrega- 
tion of native Christians, has been instrumental in evangel- 
ising the Gishgagass tribe of Giatikshans on the Upper 
Skeena. In addition, the Kitamaht Indians and the Indians 
of Bela-Bela on Milbank Sound to the south have been 
brought under the power of the truth by the missionaries 
of the Canadian Methodist Missionary Society, of whom 
the Rev. Thomas Crosby, the Rev. G. H. Raly, with Dr. 
Large and others, have laboured long and faithfully. 

Among the Quagulth Indians to the north of Vancouver 
Island, where the Church Missionaiy Society took up the 
work abandoned by the French Roman Catholic Mission, 
much has been done by the Rev. A. J. Hall and Mr. A. 
W. Corker. The chief success of the former consisted in 
his mastery of the language, of which he prepared a Grammar 
and completed translations of the Grospels, portions of the 
Book of Common Prayer and Hymns, which will be of 
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permanent benefit to the Mission. The Bojs' Industrial 
School which Mr. A. W. Corker and his devoted wife have 
earned on and superintended for many years is effecting, by 
the influence of the pupils it has educated, a gradual change 
amongst not only the Quagulth Indians, but also other 
outlying tribes. A similar institution for girls under the 
same superintendence has lately been added, and will no 
doubt prove of immense benefit to the Indian girls, who 
are exposed to many and great dangers. 

Northward, the numerous tribes of the great territory of 
Alaska have almost all been evangelised by the churches of 
the United States, each of the leading denominations having 
agreed to occupy its own sphere, thus avoiding friction and 
economising funds. To the Presbyterian Church must be 
accorded the honour of having been the pioneer of evangeli* 
sation in Alaska. And with the early efforts of this Church 
the name of Sheldon Jackson must ever be identified. It 
was largely owing toiihis labours that the harmonious divi- 
sion of the territory for mission work was arranged. And 
his success in the cause of education and in the introduction 
of the reindeer from Siberia will ever remain as a monument 
to his memory. 

We were privileged, as has already been recorded, in first 
calling the attention of the Board of Missions to the needs 
of Alaska by a letter signed by the three missionaries then 
labouring on the north-west coast of British Columbia. And 
now we have the satisfaction of knowing that all along this 
coast line, from the Straits of Fuca to the Behring Straits, 
the Indian tribes have been evangelised. The Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the States, under the able and energetic 
leadership of Bishop Peter Rowe and Archdeacon Stuck, has 
been seeking and saving the lost sheep of the Alaskan tribes 
firom Skagway to the Yukon; whilst to the south of the 
Alaskan boundary line, under the tactful and able leadership 
of Bishop Du Vernet, the Message of Salvation is being pro- 
claimed to the incoming settlers along the line of the new 
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trans-continental railway, whilst the Indian tribes are not 
forgotten. 

Bishop Du Vernet was himself the pioneer clergyman at 
Prince Rupert, where he conducted the first religious ser- 
vices, and from this, the terminal city of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway, he has extended the Churches work along 
the line into the interior. The white settlers on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands have not been overlooked, as there are 
two clergymen of the Anglican Church engaged in the work 
there. The other leading churches are also lengthening their 
cords and strengthening their stakes in these new fields of 
labour. 

We rejoice that the evangelisation of the Indian tribes 
has been effected before the inrush of the white population. 
And the foundation has been laid, the only sure foundation, 
on which to build up a new nation in this fair land of pro- 
mise. It is the foundation on which our fathers built up the 
great nation of which we are justly proud. It is the founda- 
tion, alM), on which the Pilgrim Fathers began to build the 
mighty nation which is allied to us in blood and language, 
whose territory bounds us on both north and south. 

It is a well-tried foundation of truth and righteousness. 

And from this commanding and central position, where 
East and West unite, the influence of such a nation, stretch- 
ing from ocean to ocean of Canada^s great Dominion, shall 
roll in ceaseless waves and currents around the globe, to 
remind us of the King of Righteousness, whose subjects we 
are, and of His Kingdom, which shall never pass away nor 
be destroyed. 
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of a great Government departnent. With Twentjr-five Illustrations. Ex. cm. 8vo, 5s. nett. 

BICKERSTETH, Rev. E. 

Family Prayers for Six Weeks. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A Companion to the Holy Communion. 32010, cloth, 11. 
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BINVON, LAURENCE. 

Dutch Etchers of the Seventeenth Centory. Illustrated. Super-royal 

8vo, Mwedi 9S. 6d. ; halMioen, js. 6d. nekt. 

Jcbn Crome and Jchn Sell Cotman. Illustrated. Super-royal 8to, 

sewed, 3s. 6d. nett 

BIRCH, G. H. 

London on Thames in Bygone Days. With Four Plates printed in 

Colour and many other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, ss. nett ; doth, ys. nett 

BRIDGES, Rer. C 

An Exposition of Psahn CXIX. Crown 8vo, 51. 

BUTCHER, E. L. 

Things Seen in Egypt With Fifty Illnstrations. Small 4to, cloth, 

as. nett ; lambskin, 3s. nett ; velvet leather, in box, 5s. nett. 

CACHEMAILLE, Rev. E. P., M.A. 

XXVI Present- Day Papers on Prophecy. An explanation of the visions 

of Daniel and of the Revelation, on the continuous historic system. With Maps and 

Diagrams, yoo pp. 6s. nett. 

CARTWRIGHT, JULIA. 

Jnles Bastien-Lepage. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. nett 

Sacharissa. Some Account of Dorothy Sidney, Countess of Sunderland, 

her FamQy and Friends. With Five Portraits. Demy 8vo, ys. 6d. 

Raphael in Rome. Illustrated. Super-roval 8vo, sewed, as. 6d. ; half- 
linen, 3s. 6d. nett ; also in small 4to, doth, ts. nett ; leather, 3s. nett and 5s. nett. 

The Early Work of Raphael. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, sewed 
as. 6d. ; hali^linen, 3s. 6d. Also new edition, revised, in small 4to, in cloth, ts. nett ; 

leather. 3s. nett 

Raphael : A Study of his Life and Work. With Eight Copper Plates and 

many other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, ys. 6d. nett. 

CESARESCO, The Conntess MARTINENGO 

The Liberatioo of Italy. With Portraits on Copper. Crown 8to, 58. 

CHATTERTON, E. KEBLB. 

Fore and Aft. The Story of the Fore and Aft Rig from the Earliest Times 

to the Present Day. Sq. ex. royal 8vo. With 150 Illustrations and Coloured Frontis- 
piece by C Dixon, R.I. x6s. nett. 

Through Holland in the "Vivette." The Cnuse of a 4-Tonner from the 

Solent to the Zuyder Zee, through the Dutch Waterways. With Sixty Illnstrations and 

Charts, 6s. nett. 

CHITTY, J. R. 

Things Seen in China. With Fifty Illustrations. Cloth, ss. nett; 

leather, 3B. nett ; velvet leather in a box, 5s. nett. 

CHORAL SERVICE-BOOK FOR PARISH CHURCHES, THE. 

Compiled and Edited by J. W. Elliott, Oi^anist and Choirmaster of St. Mark's, 
Hamilton Terrace, London. With some Practical Counsels taken by permissioa firom 
" Notes on the Church Serviee," by Bishop Walsham How. 

A. Royal 8vo, sevred, xs. ; doth, xa. 6d. 

B. x6mo, sewed, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. 

Thifollawifig Portions may h$ had separately :'^ 

The Ferial and Festal Responses and the Litaqf. Arranged by 

J. W. Eluott. Sewed, 41L 

The Communion Serrioe, Kyrie, Credo, Sanctus, and Gloria in 

BiEcelais. Set to Music by Dr. J. Natlob, Oiiaiiist of York Minster. Sewed, 4d. 
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CHURCH, Sir ARTHUR H., P.R.S. 

Joaiah Wedffwood, Master Pdtter. With many IHnstrmdons. Super- 

to jal 8vo, Mwea, 5s. nact ; ckHb, 7%. n«tt ; alto soiall 4tO| cloth, at. nttt ; Icatlnr, st. and 



The Chemistry of Paints and Painting^. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

CHURCH, Rer. A. T. 

Ntdas, and the Sicilian Expedition. Crown 870, xi. 6d. 

For other books by Professor Church tee Complete Cttaloffne. 

CLARK, J. W., M.A. 

Camtmdge. With a coloured Frontispiece mnd many other niustndons 
by A. Bsunbt-Dbsaimbs and H. Toussaimt. M. Sictni crown 8vo, te. ; also crown Bvo^ 

doih, at. nett; leatbcr, 3s. ; tpedal leather, in booK, s*. octt. 

CODY, Rev. H. A. 

An Apostle of the North. The Biography of the late Bishop Bompas, 
Firtt Bishop of Athabasca, and with an Introductioo by the AncBBiSHor of RoFsars- 

uofo. With 4a lUottradoiis. Demy 8to, 7s. 6d. nett. 51. nett. 

CORBIN, T. W. 

Engineering^ of To-day. With Seventy-three Illustrations and Diagrams. 

Extra crown Bvo^ 5s. oect. 

Mechanical Inventions of To- Day. Ex. crown 8^0 ; with Ninety-four 

lUottrationt, sa.actt. 

CORNISH, C. J. 

Animals of To-day: Their Life and Convenation. With IllustratioDs 

from Photographs by C Rbid of Wishaw. Crown Svo, 61. 

The Isle of Wight Illustrated. Super-rojal 8vo, sewed, as. 6d. nett; 
half-linen, jt. 6d. nett; also a new edition, small 410, doth, as. nett; 

leather, 3a. nett and 5s. nect. 

Life at the Zoo. Notes and Traditions of the Regent's Park Gardens. 

Illustrated from Photographs by Gam bibs Bolton. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Naturalist on the Thames. Many Illustrations. Demy 8to, ys. 6d. 

The New Forest Super-royal 8to, sewed, as. 6d. nett ; half-linen, 3s. 6d. 

nett ; also new edition, small 4to, cloth, as. ; leather, js. nett ; and special TelTot feaiher, 

each copy in a box, 5s. 

The New Forest and the Isle of Wi8;ht With Eight PUtes and 

many other Illustrations. Super^royal Svo, 7s. 6d. netL 

Nights with an Old Conner, and other Studies of Wild Life. With 

Sixteen Illustrations by Lancblot SrasD, Chaxlbs Whtmpbr, and from Photogiapht^ 

Clown Std, 6a. 



THE CROWN LIBRARY 

A series of notable copyright books issued in uniform binding. 
Extra crown 8vo. With many illustrations, 5s. nett. 

RECENTL Y ISSUED. 

SWANN, A. J. 

Fighting the Slave Hwiters in Central Africa. A Record of Twenty- 
six Years of Travel and Adventure round the Great Lakes, and of the overthrow of Ttp-po- 
Tlb, Rumaliaa, and other great Slave Traders. With 45 Illustrations and a Map, st. nett 

GRUBB, W. BARBROOKE. 

An Unknown People in an Unknown Land. An Account of the Life 

and Customs of the Len^a Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, with Adventures and 

Experiences met with during Twenty Years' Pioneering and Exploration amongst them. 

With Twenty-four Illustrations and a Map. Extra crown 8vo, st. nett 

FRASER, Sir A. H. L., K.C.S.I., MJL, LL.D., Litt.D., ez-Lientenant- 

Governor of Bengal. 

Amon^ Indian Rajims and Ryots. A Civil Servants' Recollections and 
Impressions of Thirty-seven Years of Work and Sport in the Central Provinces and Bengal 

Third Edition, 5s. nett. 
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CODY, Rev. H. A. 

Ao Apostle of the North. The Story of Bishop Bompos'i Life amongst 

the Red Indiaos ^ Eskimo. xLird Edition, 5s. nett. 

PENNELL, T. L., M.D., B.Sc. 

Amone the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. A Record of Sixteen 

Ytmn' dose intercourse with the natives of Afghanistan and the North- West Frontier. 
Introduction by Eakl Robbsts. Extra crown 8vo. Twenty-six lUuittrations and Map. 

Fifth Edition, $s. net 



CUST, LIONEL. 

The EngniTing^ of Albert Diirer. Illustrated. Super- royal 8vo, h&lf- 

linen, 3s. 6d. nett. 

Paintings and Drawings of Albert Dfirer. Illustrated. Super-royal 

8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. nett. 
Albrecht Durer. A Study of his Life and Work. With Eight Copper 

Plates and many other Illustrations. Super-royal Svo, 7s. 6d. 

DAVENPORT, CYRIL. 

Cameos. With examples in Colour and many other Illustrations. Super- 
royal 8vo, sewed, 5s. nett ; cloth, jn. nett. 
Royal English Bo6kbindings. With Coloured Plates and manr other 

Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. ; doth, 4s. fid. 

DAVIES, RANDALL, F.S.A. 

English Society of the Eighteenth Century in Contemporary Art. 

With Four Coloured and many other Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, sewed. 5s. nett ; 

cloth, 7s. nett. 

DAWSON, Rer. B. C. 

The Life of Bishop Hannington. Crown Svo, paper boards, ss. 6d, ; 

- or with Map and Illustrations, doth, 38. tid. 

destr£e, o. g. 

The Renaissance of Sculpture in Belgium. Illustrated. Super-royal 

8to, sewed, ss. 6d. nett; half-linen, 3s. 6d. nett. 

bOLMAGE, CECIL G., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 

Astronomy of To-Day. A popular account in non-technical language. 
With Forty-six Illustrations and Diagrams. Extra crown 8to, 5s. nett. 

DOMVILLE-FIFE, CHARLES W. 

Submarine Engineering of To- Day. Extra crown 870, 5s. nett. 

DRACOPOLI, I. N., F.R.G.S. 

Through Jubaland to the Lorian Swamp. Forty-four Illustrations and 

Two Maps, z6s. nett. 

ELZEVIR LIBRARY, THE. 

Selections from the choicest English Writers. Exquisitely Illustrated, 

with Frontispiece and Title-page in Colours by H. M. Brock, and many other Illns- 
tratioos. Half boond in doth, coloured top, xs. nett ; full leather, zs. 6d. nett ; velvet 

leather, gilt edges, in a box, as. 6<L nett. 

Volume VI. Vlffnettes of London Life from 
Dickens. 
„ VII. XVIIIth Centoiy Vignettes 



Volnme I. Fancy ^ Humour of Lamb. 
„ II. Wit ^Imagination of DisraeU. 
„ III. Vignettes from Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

„ IV. Wit ^ Sagacity of Dr. Johnson. 
„ V. Insight ^ Imagination of John 
Rnskln. 



from Thaclceray. 
■" rnettesc' 
Sickens. 



„ VIII. Vignettes of Country Life from 
Die' 



„ IX. Wisdom ^ Hnmoor of Carlyle. 
** Deddedly natty and original in get-up."— rA« SmiunU^ Rtpitw. 

EVANS, WILLMOTT, M.D. 

Medical Science of To- Day. Ex. cm. 8to ; 24 Illustrations, 5s. nett. 
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EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIMES 

Crown 8vo. With Illustrations, 51. each. 



The Wat in the Crimea. By General 

Sir E. Hamlbv, K.CB. 

The Indian Mutiny. By Colonel 

Mallbson, C.S.I. 

The Afs^han Wars, 2839-42, and 

iS ^e Ou . By Archibald Forbbs. 

The Refounding of the German 

Bmplre. By Colooel Mallbsom, CS.L 



The Liberation of Italy. By the 

CoonttU MaBTINBNGO CBSABBSCOb 

Great Britain in Modem Africa. 

By Bdgab Sakdbbson, M^ 

The War in the Peninsula. By A. 

Innbs Smand. 



FLETCHER, W. Y. 

Bookbinding in France. Coloured Plateii Super-royal, sewed, ss. 6d. 

n«tt ; l^-Unen, 3s. 6d. oett. 

FORBES, ARCHIBALD. 

The Affi:han Wars of iSj^iS^i and z878-z88a With Four Portraits 

00 Copper, And Maps and PIaoi. Crown 8vo, s*- 

FRASER, Sir ANDREW H. L. 

Among: Indian Rajahs and Ryots. With ^ Illustrations and a Map. 

Demy %ro, x8i. nett. Third and Cheaper Edition, 5s. nett. 

FRASER, DONALD. 

Winning: a Primitive People. Illustrated. Extra crown 8yo, 5s. nett. 

FRIPP, Sir ALFRED D., K.C.V.O., dr- R. THOMPSON, F.R.CS. 

Human Anatomy for Art Students. Profusely Illustrated with Photo- 
graphs and Drawings by Innbs Fxipr, A.R.CA. Square extra crown Zto, 7%. 6d. nett. 

FROBENIUS, LEO. 

The Childhood of Man. A Popular Account of the Lives and Thoughts 

of Primitive Races. TraosUted by Pro£ A. H. Kxanb, LL.D. With 4x6 lUustradons. 

Demy 8vo, x6b. nett. 

FRY. ROGER. 

Discourses Delivered to the Students of the Royal Acadeinv by Sir 

Joshua Reynolds. With an Introduction and Notes by Rogbr Fky. With Thirty-three 

lUostrations. Square Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. nett. 

GARDNER, J. STARKIE. 

Armour in Eng^land. With Eight Coloured Plates and many other 

lUustrationA Super-royal Bvo, sewed, 38. 6d. nett. 

Foreign Armour in England. With Eight Coloured Plates and many 

other lUttstrations. Snper^ioyal 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. nett. 

Armour in England. With SUteen Coloured Plates and many other 
Illustrations. Tbe two paru in one Tolume. Super-royal Bvo, cloth, gilt top, gs. nett. 

GARNETT, R., LL.D. 

Richmond on Thames. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d. nett 

GIBERNE, AGNES. 

Beside the Waters of Comfort Crown 8to, 3s. 6d. 

GIBSON, CHARLES R., F.R.S.E. 

Electricity of To-Day. Its Works and Mvsteries described in non- 

technical language. With 30 Illustrations. Extra crown Bvo, st. nett. 

Scientific Ideas of To-day. A Popular Account in non-technical lan- 
guage of the Nature of Matter, Electricity, Light, Heat, 6%. A»c With 35 Illustmtlons. 
__ — , , , ^^ Extra crown Bvo, 5s. nett. 

How Telegraphs and Telephones Work. With many Illustrations. 

•»»- * ^ - . . ^ Crown Bvo, xs. 6d. nett. 

The Autobiography of an Electron. With 8 Illustrations. Long 8to, 
Wireless Telegraphy. With many Illustrations. Ex. cm. 8vo,^2s. n^*" 
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GODLET, A. D. 

Socrates and Athenian Society in his Day. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 
Aspects of Modem Oxford. With many Illustrations. Crown 8to, 

cloth, as. sett; lambskin, 3s. nett; velvet leather, in box, 58. nett. 

GOLDEN RECITER. (Su Jambs, Prof. Cairns.) 

GOMES, EDWIN H., M.A. 

Seventeen Years amons^ the Sea Djraks of Borneo. With 40 lUus- 

tratioDS and a Map. Demy 8vo, x6s. nett. 

GRAHAME, GEORGE. 

Claude Lorrain. Illustrated. Super-royal 8yo, 2s. 6d. nett; half-linen, 

38. 6d. nett. 

GREGORY, Professor J. W., F.RS., D.Sc 

Geology of To-Day. With 40 Illustrations and Diagrams. Ex. cm. 8vo, 

5S. nett. 

GRIFFITH, M. E. HUM& 

Behind the Veil in Persia and Turkish Arabia. An Account of an 

Engli^woman's Eight Years' Residence amongst the Women of the East. With 37 

Illoatratioos and a Map. Demy 8vo, zds. nett. 

GRINDON, LEO. 

Lancashire. Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes. With many 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GRUBB, W. BARBROOKE (Pioneer and Explorer of the Chaco). 
An Unknown People in an Unknown Land. With Sixt^ Illustrations 

and a Map^ Demy 8vo, z6s. nett. Third and Cheaper Edition, 5s. nett. 
A Church in the wilds. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 

HADOW, W. H. 

A Croatian Composer. Notes toward the Study of Joseph Haydn. 

Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. nett 

Studies in Modem Music. First Series. Berlioz, Schumann, Wagner. 

With an Esiay on Music and Musical Criticism. With Five Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Studies in Modem Music Second Series. Chopin, Dvoriik, Brahms. 

With an Essay on Musical Form. With Four Portraits. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

HAMERTON, P. G. 

The Etchings of Rembrandt, and Dutch Etchers of the Seventeenth 

Century. By P. G. Hambston and Laukbncb Binyon. With Eight Copper Plates 

and many other Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 

The Mount Narrative of a Visit to the Site of a Gaulish City on Mount 

Beuvray. With a Description of the neighbouring City of Autun. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Round my House. Notes on Rural Life in Peace and War. Crown 8to, 

with Illustradons, ss. 6d. nett. Cheaper edition, as. nett. 
Paris. Illustrated. New edition. Cloth, 2s. nett ; leather, 3s. nett in 

special leather, full gilt, in bwc, 5s. nett. 

HAM LEY, Gen. Sir E. 

The War in the Crimea. With Copper Plates and other Illus. 5s. 

HANOUM ZEYNEB (Heroine of Pierre Loti's Novel *<Les D^sen- 
chanties.'*) 
A Turkish woman's European Impressions. Edited by Ghacr 

Ellison. With a portrait by Augusts Rodin and as other Illustrations irom photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo, ds. nett. 

HARTLEY, C. GASQUOINE. 

Things Seen in Spain. With Fifty Illustrations. Cloth, 2s. nett; 

leather, 3s. nett ; velvet leather in a bozf 5s. nett. 

HAYWOOD, Capt A. H. W. 

Throufi^h Timbuctu d* Across the Great Sahara. Demy 8vo, with 41 

Illustrations and a Map. x6s. netL 

HENDERSON, Major PERCY & 

A Briti^ Officer in the Balkans. Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, 
Turkey in Austria, Magyarland, Bosnia and Hersegovina. With 50 Illustrations and 

a Map. Gilt top. Demy 8vo, x6s. nett. 
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HERBERT, GEORGE. 

The Temple. Sacred Poems and Ejaculations. The Text reprinted horn 
the First Edition. With SeveDtr-siz lUnstimtions after Albbrt DCkkh, Holbbim, and 
other Masters. Crown Bvo, cloth, as. sett ; leather, 3s. netL ; Telvet leader in box, ss.. 

nett. 

HOLLAND, CLIVE. 

ThinjTS Seen in Japan. With Fifty beautiful illustrations of Japanese 

life in Town and Country. Small 4(0, cloth, ts. sett ; leather, 3s. nett ^ Telvet leather, 

in hox, 5s> nett. 

HUTCHINSON, Rer. H. N. 

The Stoiy of the Hills. A Popular Account of Mountains and How 

Thej were Made. With many lUastratioos. Oeowa. Svo, 5a. 

HUTTON. C. A. 

Greek Terracotta Statuettes. With a Prefiue by A. S. Murray, LL.D. 

With Seventeen Examples printed in Colour and Thirty-six printed in Monochrome. 5a. 

nett ; or doth, 7s. neii. 

HUTTON, SAMUEL KING, M.S. 

Amon^ the Eskimos of Labrador. Demy 8to; with Forty-seven 

Illustrations and a Map. i6s. nett. 

JAMES, CAIRNS. 

The Golden Reciter. With an Introduction by Cairns Jambs, Professor 

of Elocution at the Royal Academy of Music, 4*c With Selections from Kudyaid 
Kipling^ Thomas Hardy, R. I^ Stevenson, Seton Merriman, H. G. WeHs, Christina 
Rossetti, Anthony Hope, Austin Dobson, Maurice Hewlett, Conan Doyle. ^»e. A^ 
Extra crown 8vo, 704 pp. Cloth, 3s. 6d., and thin paper edition in cloth with gilt edges, 5s. 
"A more admiraiole book of Its kind cotud not well bo desired. 

The Golden Hrnnorons Redter. Edited, and with a Practical Intro- 
duction, by Caikns James, Professor of Elocution at the Royal College of Music and 
the Gmidhall School of Music. A volume of Recitations and Readings selected from 
the writings of F. Anstey, J. M. Barrie, S. R. Crockett, Jerome K. Jerome, Barry Pain, 
A. W. Pinero, Owen Seaman, G. B. Shaw, S'c A^:. Extra crown 8vo, over 700 pages, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. ; also a thin paper edition, with gilt edges, 5s. 



THE ILLUMINATED SERIES 

New Binding. 

Bound in antique leather with metal clasps. With illuminated frontispiece and 
title-ps^e, and other illuminated pages. Finely printed at the Ballantyne 
Press, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. Ejich copy in a box, los 6d. nett. Also 
in real classic vellum. Each copy in a box. los. 6d. nett. 

The Confessions of S. Aupistine. 

Of the Imitation of Christ By Thomas X Kbmpis. 

The Sacred Seasons. By the Bishop of Durham. Also cloth, 

6s. and 78. 6d. n«tt. 

JOY, BEDFORD. 

A Synopsis of Roman History. Crown 8to, ss. 

KEANE, Prof. A. H. (Su Frobbnius.) 

LANG, ANDREW. 

Oxford. New Edition. With 50 Illustrations by J. H. Lorimbr, R.S. A., 
T. Hamilton CRAwroRD, R.S. W., J. Pbnnbll, A. Brunet-Dbbainss, A. Toussaimt, 
and R. Kbnt Thomas. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. Also Pocket Edition, as. nett ; leather, 

3s. nett Special ]rapp leather, full gilt, in box, 5s. nett. 
Ordinary Edition. Crown 4ta Printed by Messrs. T. & A. Consuble of Edinburgh. 

„ .. . . - ««• W. nett. 

Edition de Luxe, on unbleached Arnold hand-made P^per, each copy numbered. Only 
355 have been printed, of which 350 are for sale. Illustrated by C^borgb F. CAJtLiNB, 
• ^«^ «. ^.^..^.. R.B.A. 3SS. nett. 

LEE, Sir SIDNEY. 

Stratford-on- Avon. From the Earliest Times to the Death of Shakespeare. 
New revised edition, with additional Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 68. Pocket 
Ediuon, 9S. nett ; leather, 3s. nett ; and in special yapp leather, full gilt, in box, si- nttu 
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LEFROY, W. CHAMBERS. 

The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. Wiih many Illustrations by A. 

Brunbt-Dbbainbs and H. Toussaint. Or. 8vo, cloth, as. nett ; leather, 31. ft 5s. nett. 

LSYLAND, TOHN. 

The Peak of Derbyshire. With Map, Etchings, and other Illustrations 

by HxKBKRT Railtom and Alfxbd Dawson. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, ss.; 

leather, 3s.; velvet leather, in a box, 5*. nett. 

LOFTIE, Rer. W. J. 

The Inns of Court and Chanceiy. With many Illustrations, chiefly by 

Hbkbbrt Railton. Crown 8vo, doth, es. nett ; leather, 3s. nett and 5s. nett. 

Westminster Abbey. With Seventy -four Illustrations, chiefly by Herbert 

Kailton. Crown 8vo, as. 6d. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. and 7s. 6d. 
WhitehalL With many Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. nett ; 

halMinen, 3s. 6d. netL 

MACKENZIE, Rev. W. B. 

BSarried Life and the Dwellings of the Righteous. 3s. 6d. 

MALLESON, Ccdonel G. B., C.S.I. 

The Indian Mutiny. With Copper Plates and other IIIus. 58. 

The Refounding of the German Empire. With Portrait and Plans. 5s. 



MINIATURE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION 

Little Volumes of Short Extracts from the Christian Fathers. With Decorative 
Title-page and Photogravure Frontispiece. 32mo, cloth extra, each is. 
nett ; leather, each is. 6d. nett. Also Three Volumes in leather in case, 
4s. 6d. nett. White vellum with gilt edges, each volume in a box, 2s. nett. 

z. Saint Augustine. 4. Bishop Andrewes. 7. Canon Liddon. 

2. Jeremy laylor. 5. John Keble. 8. F^elon. 

3. Saint Chrysostom. 6. Thomas i Kempis. 9. V^illiam Law. 



MINIATURE PORTFOLIO MONO- 
GRAPHS 

A New Edition in i6mo. Most of the Volumes have been carefully revised 
by the Authors. Each Volume profusely Illustrated. Cloth, ss. nett ; leather, 3s. 
nett ; velvet leather, in box, 5s. netL 

Peter Paul Rubens. By R. A. M. Stivenson. 

Japanese W^ood Engravings. By Professor W. Anderson. 
osiah V^edgwood. By Sir A. H. Church, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, 

Royal Academy of Arts. New ^ Revised Edition. 

D. G. RossettL By F. G. Stephens, One of the Seven Members of the 

Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 

The Early V^ork of Raphael. Bv Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). 
Fair Women in Paintmg and roetry. By William Sharp (Fiona 

MadeodX 

Antoine Watteau. By Claude Phillips, Keeper of the Wallace 

Collection. 

Raphael in Rome. By Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady). 

The New Forest By C J^. Cornish, Author of " Life of the Zoo," &»c 

The Isle of V^ight By C J. Cornish. 

GainsbCMTOUgh. By Sir Walter Armstrong, Keeper of the National 

Gallery of Ireland. 
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THE LIBRARY OF MISSIONS 

lUostnted. Extra Crown, 5*. 8vo, nett. 

A Church in the Wilds. The Remarkable Story of the Establishment of the 

South American Mission amongst the hitherto Samge and Intractable Natives <^ tbc 

Paragiuiyan Chaco. Bjr W. Barbrookb Grubb. 
Winning a Primitive People. Sixteen Years' Work among the Warlike 

Tribe of the Ngoni and the Senga and Tomboka Peoples of Central Africa. By the 

Rev. Donald I-rasbk. 



MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL. 

Countrj Stories. With 68 Illustrations by Gkorgb Morrow. Crown Sto, 

doth, gut top, ts. nett ; also in leather, 3s. nett; ud leather yapp, full gilt in box, 5a. 



MOULEy Archdencon A. E. 

New China and Old. Notes on the Country and People made during 

a Residence of Thirty Years. With Thirty Illustratioos. New Edition, Revised 

Crown tvo, 5s. 

MOULE, Right Rev. H. C G., D.D. (Biihop of Durham). 

The Sacred Seasons. Readings for the Sundays and Holy Days of the 

Christian Year. Printed in red and black throughout, and illuminated with specially 
drawn initial letters and ornaments, and with xs illuminated pages printed in three colours 
and gold after illuminatiooi in manuscripts at the British Museum. Extra crown 8vo, 
6s. nett ; also white cloth, in box, 7s. 6d. nett; antique leather with clasps, los. 6d. nett. 

At the Holy Communion. Helpsfor Preparation and Reception. Qoth, 

IS. ; leather, as. nett ; calf, 4a. 6d. 

Christ's Witness to the Life to Come. Crown 8vo, j&, 6d. 

Grsoe and Godliness. Studies in the Epistle to the Ephesians. Crown 

Svo, as. 6d. 

In the House of the Pilgfrimaf^e. Hymns and Sacred Songs, ss. 6d. 

Imitations and Translations. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. nett. 

Jesus and the Resurrection. Expository Studies on St. John xx. and xxi. 

Thtid Edition, aa. 6d. 

Lord's Supper, The. By Bishop Ridlby. Edited with Notes and a 

Life by the Bishop op Durham. Crown Svo, ss^ 
Our Prayer Book. Short Chapters on the Book of Common Prayer. 

i6mo, xs. 

Pledges of His Love, The. Thoughts on the Holy Communion. i6mo, is. 
Prayers for the Home. A Month's Cycle of Morning and Evening 

Family Worship, with some Occasional I^raycrs. 7>own tvo, 3s. 6d. 

P r ayers and Promises. Messages from the Holy Scriptures. i6mo, is. 
The Secret of the Presence, and other Sermons. Crown 8to, 3s. 6d. 
Temptation and Escape. Short Chapters for Beginners in the Christian 
_ Life. iCmo, is. 

Thougfhts on Christian Sanctity. i6mo, cloth, is. 
Thoughts on Secret Prayer. i6mo, cloth, is. 
Thoughts on the Spiritual Life. i6mo, cloth, is. 
Thoughts on Union with Christ i6mo, cloth, is. 

MURRAY, A. S., LL.D. 

Greek Bronses. With Four Copper Plates and many other Illustrations. 

Super-royal Bve. scwed^ts. 6d. nett ; doth, 4s. 6d. netL 

Greek Bronzes, by Dr. Murray, and Greek Terracotta Statuettm, by 

C a. Hdttom. With Four PhotMravures, Eight Coloured Plates, and Sevcntyseven 
ether lUtutrationsb In one Volume. Super-royal Svo, doth, xea. m. nett. 

NETTLESHIP, J. T. 

Morland, George. With Six Copper Plates and Thirty other Illustrations. 

Super^royal Svo, sewed, cs. nett : doth. 6a. sect. 

NEWTON, H.. B.A 1— «^ -^ ,5-. , cww, ee. ..tt. 

In Far New Guinea. 47 Illus. and Map. 16s. nett. 
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THE NEW ART LIBRARY 

EDITED BY M. H. SPIELMANN, F.S.A^ 6* P. G. KONODY. 
"Tb* admirable Nev Art library* • • • Tborongbly praoUoaL"— 7%« Camtmwur, 
THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. 

By R£X ViCAT COLB. With hundreds of Illus. and Diagrams. Sq. ex. crn. 

7ii 6d. nett. 

THE PRACTICE AND SCIENCE OF DRAWING. 

By Harold Speed, Associ^ de la Soci^t^ Nationale des Beaux- Arts; 
Member of the Society of Portrait PaiDten ; Professor of Diawing at the Goldsmithi* 
Collece, ^c. With Ninety-six Illustrations and Diagrams. Square ex. cm. 8vo, 6s. nett. 

THE PRACTICE OF OIL PAINTING AND DRAWING. 

By Solomon J. Solomon, R.A. With Eighty Illustrations. 6s. nett 
HUMAN ANATOMY FOR ART STUDENTS. 

By Sir Alfred Downing Fripp, K.CV.O., Lecturer upon Anatomy at 

Guy's Hospital, London, and RALm Thompson, Ch.M., F.R.C.S., with a chapter on 

Comparative Anatomy, and Drawings by Hakry Dixon. With One hundred and fifty- 

nine Photographs and Drawings. Square extra crown 6vo, ju 6d. nett. 

MODELLING AND SCULPTURE. 

By Albert Toft, A.R.C.A., M.S.B.S. With 119 Photographs and 

Drawings. Square extra crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 



PAGE, J. LL WARDEN. 

Exmoor, An Exploration of. With Maps, Etchings, and other Illus- 
trations. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 
PENNELL, A. M.. B.Sc. 

Penneil of the Afghan Frontier. 20 Illustrations. los. 6d. nett. 

" This book will interest many readers because it combines the fascinations of the ' Bible 
in Spain,' Capt. Burton's * Pilgrimages,' and ' Kim.' ... It teems with adventure." — 

PENNELL, T. L.. M.D., B.Sc., P.R.C.S. 

Amons^ the Wild Tribes of the Afghan Frontier. A Record of Six- 
teen Years* Close Intercourse with the Natives of the Indian Marches. With an Intro- 
ductiim by Field-Marshal Lord Robkrts, V.C Demy 8vo, x68 nett. Ex. cm. 8vo. 
With 96 Illustrations and a Map. 5s. nett. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. 

Things Seen in Northern India. With 50 Illustrations. 2s., 3s., 5s. nett. 
PHILLIPS, CLAUDE. 

The Earlier Work of Titiim. With many Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo, 

sewed, 3s. 6d. nett ; cloth, 4s. 6d. nett. 
The Later Work of Titian. With many Illustrations. Super-royal Sto, 

sewed, 3s. 6d. nett ; cloth, 48. 6d. nett. 

Titian, a Study of his Life and Work. With Eight Copper Plates and 

many other Illustrations. Super-ro3ral 8vo, 9s. nett. 

The Picture Gallery of Charles I. With many Illustrations. Super- 
royal 8vo, sewed, 3s. 6d, nett ; cloth, 4s. 6d. nett. 
Frederick Walker. Sup.-roy.8vo, sewed, 2s. 6d. nett ; half-linen, 3s.6d.nett. 
Antoine Watteau. Sup.-roy. 8to, sewed, 2s.6d. nett ; half-lmen, 3s. 6d nett; 

also small 4to, doth, ss. nett ; and 3s. and 5s. nett in leather. 

POLLARD, A. W. 

Italian Book Illustrations. Sewed, 2s. 6d. nett ; half-linen, 3s. 6d. nett. 

PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS ON 
ARTISTIC SUBJECTS 

" A triumph of magnifloent Illustration and masteily editlsir."— rA# Tim*t. 

Manjr of the Volumes are issued in two fonns and at various nett prices. Where two prices are 
given, the first is that of the paper cover edition ; the second that of the doth. ^Hten only 
one price is given, the Volume u bound in paper only. 

ANDERSON, Prof. W. 

Japanese Wood Enmivinn. as. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
ARMSTRONG, Sir WALTER. 

The Art of Velazquez. 3s. 6d. The Life of Velazquez. 3s. 6d. 

The Peel Collection and the Dutch School of Painting^. 5s. and 7s. 

Thomas Gainsborough. 3s. 6d. W. Q- Orchardson. as. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
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BEDFORD, W. K. R. 

Malta. 2s. 6d. 

BENHAM, Canon, and CHARLES WELCH, F.S.A. 
MedtonU London. 3s. 6d., 5s., and 7s. 
The Tower of London. 5s. and 71. 

BENHAM, Canoo. 

Old St Paul's CathednL $s. and 71. 

BINYON, LAURENC& 

Dutch Etchera of XVIIth Century. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
John Ctome and J. S. Cotman. 3s. 6d. 

BIRCH, G. H., P.S.A. 

London on Thames. $s. and 71. 

CARTWRIGHT, TULIA (Mis. ADY). 
Jules Bastien-Lepaffe. 2s. 6d. and 38. 6d. 
The Early Work of Raphael 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
Raphael in Rome. 2s. od. and 3s. 6d. 

CHURCH, A. H., P.R.S. 

Joaiah Wedgwood. 5s. and 71. 

CORNISH. C. J. 

The Isle of Wig:ht 2s.6d.&3s.6d. TheNewPorest ss. 6d. ft 3s. 6d. 

CUST, LIONEL, P.S.A. 

The Enp^raTing^ of Albert Durer. 28. 6d. and 31. 6d. 
The Pamtins^ and Drawings of Albert Durer. 3s. 6d. 

DAVENPORT, CYRIL, P.S.A. 

Rpjal English Bookbindings. 3s. 6d. ft 4s. 6d. Cameos. 58. ft Tt. 

DAVIES, RANDALL, P.S.A. 

English Society of the Eighteenth Century in Contemporary Art. 

DESTR^E, O. G. 

The Renaissance of Sculpture in Belgium, ss. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 



FLETCHER, W. Y. 

"'■' "^ in France. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 



GARDNER J. STARKIE. 

Armour m England. 3s. 6d. Foreign Armour in England. 3s. 6d. 

GARNETT, RICHARD, C.B., LL.D. 
Richmond on Thames. 3s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. 

GRAHAME, GEORGE. 

Claude Lorrain. 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 



HAMERTON, P. G. 

The Etchixigs of Rembrandt 2s. 6d. and 38. 6d« 

BUTTON, C. A. 

Greek Terracotta Statuettes. 5s. and 78. 

LOFTIE, W. J. 

Whitehall. 2s. 6d. and 38. 6d. 

MURRAY, A. S., LL.D. 

Greek Bnwses. 3s. 6d. and 48. 6d. 
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NETTLESHIP, J. T. 

Geoi^e Morland. 5s. and 6t. 

PHILLIPS, CLAUDE. 

Frederick Walker. 2s. 6d. and 3& 6d. 
Antoine Watteftu. is. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 
The Picture Gallery of Charles I. 3s. 6d. 
The Earlier Work of Titian. 3s. 6d. 
The Later Work of Titian. 3s. 6d. 

POLLARD. ALFRED W. 

Italian Bo6k lllii8tration& 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

PRIOR, E. S., F.S.A. 

The Cathedral Buildera in England. 5t. and 71. 

SHARP, WILLIAM. 

Fair Women, as. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

STEPHENS, F. G. 

Dante Gabriel RossettL as. 6d. 

STEVENSON, R. A. M. 
Peter Paul Rubens. 3s. 6d. 

WAERN, CECILIA. 
John La Farge. 3s. 6d. 

WBALE, W. H. JAMES. 

Gerard David, Painter and lUuminatQr. ss. 6d. and 3s. 6d« 

PRIOR, Canon E. S., F.S.A. 

The Cathedral Builders of England. Illustrated. Super-royal 8to, 

sewed, st. nett ; doth, extra gilt top, 7s. oett. 



QUILLER COUCH, SIR A. T. 

The Pilpims' Wa]|r. A Little Scrip for Travellers. In Prose and 

Vene. With end papers in colour, and gilt top. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. natt ; on thin 
pi^r, leather, 5s. nett. Buff leatner yapp, in a box, 58. nett. 

RAGG, LONSDALE, B.D. (Ozoa), and L. M. RAGG. 

Thins^t Seen in Venice. With Fifty Illustrations. 2s., 3s., 5s. nett 

RANNIE, DOUGLAS (late Government Aeent for Queensland.) 

My Adventures Amon^f South Sea Cannibals. Demy 8vo. With 

Thirty-nine Illustrations and a Map, z6s. nett. 

RAWLING, Captain C. G. 

The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies. Demy 8vo. With Forty- 
eight Illustrations and a Mu>, x6s. nett. 

REYNOLDS, Sir JOSHUA. 

Discourses Delivered to the Students of the Rqyal Academy. With an 

Introduction and Notes by Rogbk Fry. With Thirty-Three Illustrations. Square extim 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. oett 

ROCHE, C. E. 

Things Seen in Holland. With Fifty Illustrations. Small 4to, doth, as. 

nett ; lambskin, 3s. nett ; velvet leather, 51. nett. 

ROPES. A. R. 

Laoy Mary Wortley Montagu. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 

doth, ss. 6d. nett. 

RUSSELL, W. CLARK. 

The British Seas. With upwards of Fifty Illustrations. Crown 8to, 

doth, as. ; leather, 3a. ; spedal yapp leather in box, 5s. sett. 

SANDBY, W. 

Thomas and Paul Sandbv, Royal Academicians. Their Lives and 

Works. With many lUustratioiis. Crown 8vo^ 7s. 6d. 
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SANDERSON, E. 

Great Britain in Modern Africa. With Four Portniti on Copper and 

a Map. Ckx>wa 8vo^ 5L 

SCOTT-ELLIOT, Professor G. P.» M.A., B.Sa 

Botany of To-day. With Twenty-seven Illustrations. Ex. cr. 8vo, 5s. nett. 
Prehistoric Bian and His Story. With 70 Illustrations and Diagrams. 

Demy 8vo, 7a. 6d. oalti 



SCIENCE OF TO-DAY SERIES 

The Tolumes of this series give an attractive, ludd, yet at the same time 
scientifically accurate account of various subjects in non-technical language. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. nett. 

Geology of To-Day. By Professor J. W. Grbgort, F.R.S., D.S&, 

Profesior of Geology at the UiUversity of Gla^ow. 

Submarine Engineering of To-day. By Charles W. Domvillb-Fips. 
Photography of To-day. Bv H. Chapman Jonbs, F.I.C, F.CS., F.R.P.S. 
Aerial Nayigation of To-oay. By Charles C Turner. 
Astronomy of To-Day. By C. G. Dolm age, M.A., LLD., D.CL.,F.R. A.S. 
Botany of To-day. By Prof. G. F. Scott- Elliot, M.A., B.Sc 
Electricity of To-Day. By Charles R. GiiBsoN, F.R.S.E. 
Engineermg of To-oay. By Thomas W. Corbin. 
Mechanical Inventions of To-Day. By T. W. Corbin. 
Medical Science of To-Day. By Willmott Evans, M.D. 
Scientific Ideas of To-Day. By Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. 



SEELErS ILLUSTRATED POCKET UBRARY 

Crown 8vo, doth, gilt edge, as. nett ; also in leather, 3s. nett ; and 

yapp leather in box at 5s. nett 

ADDISON and STEELE. 

The Spectator in London. With Fifty-six Illustrations by Ralpb 

Clbavbk, and Hwulpieoes by W. A. Atkin Bbrky, Clough Bromlsy, 6^ 

CLARK, J. W., Rerotraiy of the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge. With many Illustrations. 

GODLEY, A. D. 

Aspects of Modem Oxford. With many Illustrations. 

HAMERTON, P. G. 

Paris. With many Illustrations. 
LE& Sir SIDNEY. 

Stratford-on-Avon. From the Earliest Times to the Death of Shake- 
speare. With 5a Illiutrationa hv Hskbbkt Railton and E. Huu. 

MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL. 

Cotmtxy Stories. With 68 Illustrations by George Morrow. 
HERBERT, GEORGE. 

The Temple. Sacred Poems and Ejaculations. The Text reprinted from 
the fir&c edition. With 76 lUostradons after DOrbr, Holbbin, and other Mait« 

LANG, ANDREW. 

Oxford. With 40 Illustrations by various artists. 

LEFROY, W. CHAMBERS. 

The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. With many Illustrations. 
LEYLAND, JOHN. 

The Peak of Derbyshire : its Scenery and Antiquities. 
LOFTIE, W. J. 

The Inns of Comt. With 60 Illustrations. 
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RUSSBLL, W. CLARK. 

British Seas. With 50 Illostntions by J. C Hook, ILA., Hamilton 

MacCalldm, Coun Hontss, ftc. 

STEVENSON, R. L. Edxnlmrfi:h. With many Illnstrations hj T. 
Hamilton Ckawfosd, R.S.A. (This volume b onlj to b« had in this mtim Id 

leather, 91. aett. For other editions of tbb book, see next pace.) 



SOLOMON, SOLOMON J., R.A. 

The Practice of Oil Painting: and Drawins:. WithSoIllostntioDB. 6t.nett. 

SPEED, HAROLD. 

The Practice and Science of Drawing. With Ninety-iix Illustratioiu 

and Diagrams. Square extra crown 8to, tfs. 



THE STANDARD LIBRARY 

Extra Crown 8vo, With many Illustradons. Price 2s. 6d. nett 

Lail^ Mary Wortiey Montana. By A. R. Ropss. 
Mrs. Thrale. By L. B. Sbblby. 
Round My House. By P. G. Hambrton. 
Fanny Bnmey 6^ Her Friends. By L. B. Sbblby. 

STORY SERIES, THE. Extra crown 8to, 5s. nett. 

The Post Office and its Story. By Edward Bbnnbtt. With 31 Illni. 
Family Names and their Story. By the Rev. S. Baring Gould. 
The Press and its Story. By Jambs D. Symon. 
Prehistoric Man and His Story. By Professor G. F. Scott Elliot, 

M.A., B.Sc. With 70 Illustrations and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. nett. 

SEELEY Sir J. R. 

Goethe Reviewed after Sixty Years. With Portrait Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
A Short History of Napoleon the First With Portrait Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SEELEY, Sir J. R., and Dr. ABBOTT. 

Eng^lish Lessons for English People. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

SEELEY L. B. 

Mrs. 'Thrale, afterwards Mrs. PiozzL With Eight Illustrations. 

Crown 8to, as. 6d nett. 

Fanny Bumey and her Friends. With Eight Illustrations. Crown 

8to, ss. 6d nett. 

SHAND, A. INNES. 

The War in the Peninsula. With Portraits and Plans. 5s. 

SHARP, WILLIAM. 

Fair Women. Illustrated. Super-royal 8to, sewed, ss. 6d. nett; half- 
linen, 3s. 6d. nett. Also new edition, small 4to^ doth, ts. nett ; leather, 3s. and 

5s. netL 

STEPHENS, F. G. 

Rossetti, b. G. Super-royal 8to, sewed, as. 6d. nett ; also small 4to, doth, 

as. nett ; leather, 3s. nett ; Telvet leather, in a box, js. netL 

STEVENSON, R. L. 

Edinburgh. Fcap. 8to, with Frontispiece, gilt top, cloth, as. nett; 

leather, js. nett. Crown 8to, Illustrated, doth, ^ 6d. Library Edition. Crown 8to, 
buckram, dark blue, ^llt top, Sixteen Fnll-|)age Illostrations, 6s. Presentation Edition. 
Extra crown 8vo, with Sixty-four Illusciations, 61. ; also People's Edition, demy 8vo, 




unbleached Arnold handmade paper, and bound in buckram, with paper label, each copy 
numbered, ass. nett. With xa Coloured Illustrations by Jambs Hxkon. Pott 4to, 6s. aett. 
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STEVENSON, R A. M. 

Rubens, Peter Paul IllustratecL Super-royal 8to, 3s. 6d. nett, sewed. 

Also smmll 4to, doth, as. nett : leatbtr, 3s. oett and c& netL 

STIGAND, Caiitaiii C. H., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 

To Abyssinia Through an Unknown Land. With Thirty-six ninstra- 

dou and Two Maps. Demy 8toi 16a. oett. 

SWANN, ALFRED J. 

Fighting: the Slave Hunters in Central Africa. With Forty-fire 

Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo, i6a. nett. Extza crown Zwo, cs. nett 

TALBOT. F. A. 

The Makings of a Great C4inadian Railway. Demy 8to. With 

Farty-one lUastratioos and a Miqt. x6a. neCL 

THE THINGS SEEN SERIES 

Each ▼olume with 50 Illustratioiis. Small 4to, cloth, 2s. nett ; 
leather, 3s. nett ; and TeWet leather, in a box, 5s. nett 
Things Seen In Sweden. By W. Barnes Stevsni. 
Things Seen in Oxford. By N. J. Davidson, B.A. (Oxon.) 
Things Seen in Russia. By W. Barnes Steveni. 
Things Seen In Palestine. By A. Goodrich Freer. 
Things Seen in Jft^sn. By Clive Holland. 
Things Seen in China. By J. R. Chitty. 
Things Seen in Egypt By E. L. Butcher. 
Things Seen in Holland. By C. E. Roche. 
Things Seen m Spain. By C. Gasquoinb Hartley. 
Things Seen in Northern India. By T. L. Pbnnbll, M.D. B.Sc 
Things Seen in Venice. By Lonsdale Ragg, B.D. (Oxon.) 

TOFT, ALBERT, Hon., A.R.C.A., M.S.B.S. 

Modelling and Sculpture. Profusely Illustrated with X19 Photographs 

and Drawings. Square aztra crown Bvo, 6a, nett 

TORDAY, E. 

Camp and Tramp in African Wilds. Demy 8vo. V^th Forty-five 

lUastratioos and a Map, x6s. nett. 

TOWNSHEND. Captain A. T. 

A Military donsnl in Turkey. With 29 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. nett 
TREMEARNE, Major A. J. N. 

The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria. Demy 8vo, with 38 lUustntions 

and a Map. t6s. nett. 

TURNER, CHARLES C. 

Aerial Navigation of To-day. With Seventy Illustrations and Diagrams. 

Extra crown Bvo, 5a. nect. 

WAERN, C. 

John La Farge. Illustrated. Super-royal 8vo, sewed, 38. 6d. nett 

WEALE, W. H. JAMES. 

Gerard David, Pamter and Illuminator. Illustrated. Super ^royal 8vo, 

sewed, at. 6d. nett ; half-Unen, 38. 6d. nett. 

WEEKS. JOHN H. 

Among Congo Cannibals. Demy 8va With Fifty-four IllustiatioDs 

. . . and a Map, z6a. nect. 

Among the Primitive Bakongo. 40 Illus. and Map. 16s. nett 

WBLCH^ C, and Canon BENHAM. 

Mediaeval London. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, Four Plates in 
Colour, and niany/>ther lUastratioos. Saper-royal Svo, sewed, 5s. nett; doth, cilt top 

7S. nett. Also extra crown Bto, 3s. od. nett 

WICKS, MARK. 

To Mars via the Moon. An Astronomical Story. With Sixteen 
•••... ^ — Illustrations and Diagrams. Extra crown Sto, 5s 

WILLIAMSON, R. W., M.Sc 

The Ways of the South Sea Savage 43 Illustradons. 16s. nett. 
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The Publishers will he pleased to send post free their complete 
Catalogue or their Illustrated ^Miniature Catalogue 

on receipt of a post-card 



CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 

Arranged aiphabetkaUy under the names of 

Authors and Series 

AGUILAR, GRACE. 

The Days of Bruce. With Illustrations. Extra crown 

StO, If. (SCAKLET LiBtAKT.) 

ANDERSEN, HANS. 

Fairy Tales. With Illustratiotts. is. 6d.9 2s., and 3s. 6d. 

(ScAU.IT and Pungb's LnuAKixi.) 

ALCOTT, L. M. 

Little Women and Good Wives. With Illustrations. 2s. 

(Scarlet Library.) Alio Little Women, Extra crown Sto, ii. 6d. ; and 
Crood Wives, Extra crown Svo, if. 6d. 

Amadis of Gaul. See Knight-Errant. 

Arabian Nights' Entertainments. With Illustrations, is. 6d. 

(Pink Library) ; %%, (Royal & Sgarlbt Librauks) ; ji. 6d. (PaiNCs't Lorart). 

BALLANTYNE, R M. 

The Dog Crusoe and His Master. With Illustrations 

by H. M. Brock, R.I. Extra crown 8yo, it. and it. 6d. 

BERTHET, E. 

The Wild Man of the Woods. With Illustrations. IS. 6d. 

BLAKE, M. M. 

The Siege of Norwich Castle, ^ith Illustrations, $s. 

BOISRAGON. Major ALAN M. Late Roval Irish FusUiers. 
Jack Scarlett, Sandhurst Cadet. With Coloured Illustrations. 

Extra crown 8 to, <%. 

BROCK, Mrs. CAREY. 

Dame W]rnton's Home. A Story Illustrative of the Lord's 

Prayer. With Eight liluftrationi. Crown Sto, la. 6d. 

My Father's Hand, and other Stories. Crown Svo, 2s. 

Sunday Echoes in Weekday Hours. A Series of Illustra- 

tive Tales. Seven VoU. Crown 8to, 33. 6d. each. 



I. The Collects. 
II. The Church Catechism. 



V. The Epistles and Gospels. 
VI. The Paiubles. 
VIl. The Miracles. 



III. Joumeyings of the Israelites. 

IV. Scripture Characters. 

Working and Waiting. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
BROWN LINNET. 

The Kidnapping of Ettie, and other Tales. With Sixteen 

liluctrationi. Crown 8to, ci. 

BUNYAN, JOHN. 

The Pilgrim's Progress. With Illustrations. Extra crown 

SyO, If. (SCARLST LiBRART.) 

a 
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CARTER, Miss J. R. M. 

Diana Polwarth, Rovalist A Story of the Life of a Girl 

in Commonwealth Dayt. With Eight lUnftration*. Crown Sto, 31. (d. 



CHARLESWORTH, 

England's Yeomen. Crown 8to, it. 6d. 

Oliver of the Mill. With Eight Illiutrations. Cr. Sto, 28. 6d. 

Ministering Children. 

I. OilTe Library. Crown Sto, cloth gilt, is. 6d. 
1. Scarlet Librarj. Crown Sto, cloth, if. 
3. With Four Illuftrationt. Cloth, it. 6d. 

Ministering Children: A Sequel With Illustrations. 

Cloth, If. 6d. Alfo with Eight lUuftrationf. Cloth, 3f. and is. 66, 

The Old Looking-Glass. Crown 8yo, is. 

The Broken Looking-Glass. Crown Syo, is. 

The Old Looking-Glass and the Broken Looking- 

Glaas ; or, Mrf . Dorothy Cope'f RecoUectionf of Serrice. In one Tolume. 

With Eight Illuftrationf. Crown Sto, if. 6d. 

Sunday Afternoons in the Nursery. With Illustra- 

tionf , If. 6d. 

CHATTERTON, E. KEBLE. 

The Romance of the Ship. With Thirty-three Illustrations. 

Extra crown Sto, 5f. 

The Romance of Piracy. With many Illustrations. Extra 

crown 8to, 5f. 

CHURCH, Professor ALFRED J. 

" The Headmaster of Eton (Dr. the Hon. E. Lyttelton) adriaed his hearers, in a 
recent speech at the Royal Albert Instltnte^ to read Professor A. J. Chnrch's 
' Stories from Homer,' some of wliich, he said, he luul read to Eton boys aJter a 
hard school day, and at an a^e wiien they were not in the least desirons of leam- 
inflr, but were anzioos to go to tea. The stories were so brilliantly told, howerer. 
that those yonns: Etonians were entranced by them, and they actoally begged of 
liim to go on, being quite prepared to sacrifice their tea time. 

The Children's ^neid. Told for Little Children. With 

TweWe Ulnstratlonf in Colour. Extra crown Sto, 5f. 

The Children's Iliad. Told for Little Children. With 

TweWe lUnftrationf in Colour. Extra crown Sto, 5f, 

The Children's Odyssey. Told for Liule Children. With 

Twelye Illuftrationf in Colour. Extra crown Sto, 5f . 

The Crown of Pine. A Story of Corinth and the Isthmian 
Gamef. With lUuftration in Colour by GioEcn Moeeow. Ex. cr. Sto, 5f. 

The Count of the Saxon Shore. A Tale of the Departure 

of the Romanf from Britain. With Sixteen Illuftrations. Crown Sto, 5f. 

The Faery Queen and her Knights. Stories from Spenser. 

with Eight Illuftrationf in Colour. Extra crown Sto, 5f. 

Stories of Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers of 

Prance. With Eight Illuftrationf in Colour. Crown Sto, 5f. 
The Crusaders. A Story of the War for the Holy Sepulchre. 

With Eight Illuftrationf in Colour. Extra crown Sto, $t. 

Stories from the Greek Tragedians. With Illustrations. 

Crown Sto, $9, 

s 
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CHURCH, Prof. ALFRED J.— Continued. 

Greek Story. With i6 Iliustrations ID Colour. Cm. Sto, 5t. 

Stories from the Greek Comedians. With Illattntions. 

Crown Sto, 51^ 
The Hammer. A Story of Maccabean Timet. With Uius- 

tntionc. Crown 8 yo, 5 1. 

The Story of the Persian War» from Herodotiu. With 

Coloured Illuttrationt. Crown Sto, ^9, 

Heroes of Chivalry and Romance. With lUottratioDt. 

Crown 8to, 5s, 
Stories of the East, from Herodotiu. Coloured Illuttratiooi. 

Crown 8to, 51. 
Helmet and Spear. Stories from the Wars of the Greeks and 
Romans. With Eight lUnftratlont by G. Morrow. Crown Sto, 51. 

The Story of the Iliad. With Coloured lUustratioDS. Crown 
Sto, 5t. Alio Thin Paper Edition, cloth, it. nett; leather, $•. nett. 

Cheap Edition, 6d . ne tt ; alto doth, la. 

Roman Life in the Days of Cicero. With Illustrations. 

Crown Sto, 5s. 
Stories from Homer. Coloured Illustrations. Cm. Sto, 5s. 
Stories from Livy. Coloured Illustrations. Cm. 8to» 5s. 
Story of the Odyssey. With Coloured Illustrations. 5s. 
Alio Thin Paper Edition, doth, it. nett ; leather, jt. nett. Cheap Edition, 

6d. nett. Alto cloth, it. 

Stories from VirgiL With Coloured Illustrations. Crown 

8to, 5t. Cheap edition, tewed, 6d. nett. 

With the King: at Oxford. A Story of the Great RebeUion. 

With Coloured Illuttrationt. Crown Sto, 5t. 

Crown 8tO| 3/6 each. 

The Fall of Athens. With Illustrations. Crown 8yo» 3s. 6d. 

The Burning: of Rome. A Story of Nero's Days. With 
Sixteen Illuttrationt. Cheaper Edition. Crown Sto, 5a. 6d« 

The Last Days of Jerusalem, from Josephus. Crown 8to» 

5t. 6d. Alto a Cheap Edition. Sewed, 6d. 

Stories from English History. With many Illustrations. 

Cheaper Edition. ReTited. Crown Sto, 5t. 6d. 
Patriot and Hero. With Illustration. Crown Syo, 3s. 6d. 

Extra crown Svo, 2/6 each. 

To the Lions. A Tale of the Early Christians. With 

Coloured Frontitplece and other Illottrationt. at. 6d. 

Heroes of Eastern Romance. With Coloured Frontis- 
piece and Eight other Illuttrationt. Extra crown Sto, it. (Rotal LniART); 

at. 6d. 

A Young Macedonian in the Army of Alexander the 

Great With Illuttrationt. Extra crown Sto, sa. 6d. 
The Chantry Priest With Illustrations, is. 6d. 

Three Greek Children. Extra crown 8tO| 2s. 6d. 

4 
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CHURCH, Prof. ALFRED J.—ContlnueJ. 

Crown 8vo, l/6 each. 

A Greek Gulliver. Illustrated. Crown 8rO| is. 6d. 

Heroes and Kings. Stories from the Greek. Illustrated. 

Small 4to, is. 6d. 

The Stories of the Iliad and the £neid. With lUuscra- 

tlons. iSmo, tewed, it. ; cloth, is. 6d. Alto without Illnttrationt, cloth, it. 

To the Lions. A Tale of the Early Christians. With Illus- 

CODY, Rev. H. A. tratlont. Crown 8to, it. 6d. 

On Trail and Rapid. By Dog-sled and Canoe. A Story of 

Bithop Bompas't Life among the Red Indiant and Esquimo. Told for Boyt 

and Oirlt. With Twenty-tix Illuttrationt. Extra crown Sto, it. 6d. 

Apostle of the North, An. Memoirs of Bishop Bompas. 

With 4s Illuttrationt and a Map. yt. 6d. nett. N*n and CJuaper EtTaUm, 

With Illuttrationt, Extra crown 8to, ct. nett, (CaowM LaaAXT.) 

COOLIDGE, SUSAN. 

What Katv did at Home and at School. Illustrations 

in Colour hy H. M. Brock, R.I. Crown Sto, at. (ScAXLrr LuaAXT.) 

What Katy did at Home. Extra crown 8to, is. 6d. (Pink 

LnaAXT.) 

COUPIN, H., D.Sc, and J. LEA, M.A. 

The Romance of Animal Arts and Crafts. With 

Twenty-fire Illuttrationt, Extra crown 8 to, 51, 

COWPER, F. 

Caedwalla : or, The Saxons in the Isle of Wight. With Illustra- 

tlont. Extra crown 8to; 5t. 6d. Q^anfCB't LiBaAxr.) 

The Island of the English. A Story of Napoleon's Days. 

With Illuttrationt by Gaoaaa Moaxow. Crown 8 to, 2t, 6d. 

The Captain of the Wight With Illustrations. Extra 

CRAIK, Mrs. crown 8to, jt. 6d. 

John Halifax. Illustrated. Extra cr. 8vo, 2s. (Scarlet Libit.) 

CURREY, Commander E. HAMILTON, R.N. 

Ian Hardy, Naval Cadet Coloured Illustrations, Extra 

crown 8to, 5t. 

Ian Hardy, Midshipman. A stirring story for boys. With 

Coloured Illuttrationt, Extra crown 8to, 51. 

DAVIDSON, N. J., B.A. 

A Knight-Errant and his Doughty Deeds. The Story 

of Amadit of Gaui With Eight Coloured Illuttrationt by H, M. Bxocx, R.L 

Square extra crown 8to, 5t. 

Things Seen in Oxford. Cloth, as. nett; leather, 36. nett 

DAWSON, Rev. Canon E. C. *"^ s-. nett. 

Heroines of Missionary Adventure. With Twenty-four 

Illuttrationt, Extra crown 8to, 51. 
Lion-Hearted. Bishop Hannington's Life Retold for Boys 
and Girlt. lUuttrated. Crown 8to, at., at. 6d. (Ouvi LoaAar), and it, M. 

(PiNX LouukXT.) 

In the Days of the Dragons. Crown 8to, is. 6d. 
Missionary Heroines in Many Lands. Extra crown 

8to, It. 6d, (PwK LmAXT.) 
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DEFOE, DANIEL. 

Robinson Crusoe. With lUastrationi. Extra crown 8n>, 

M. Mid t*. 64. (ScAurr and Pumgb'i LmaAust.' 

ELLIOTT, Miss. 

Copsley Anaals Preserved in Proverbs, With Illuttra- 

tionc. Crown Sto, j«. 6d. 
Mrs. Blackett Her Story. Fcap. 8yo, is. 

ELLIOT, Prof. G. F. SCOTT, m,a., b.Sc., f.rg.S., f.ls. 

The Komance of Plant Life. DescHbiog the curious and 
interesting in the PUnt World. With 54 Ulustntions. Ex. crown 8to, 5s. 

"Poiralarlj written by a man of sreat scientific accomplishments." 

Thb Ootijook 

The Romance of Savage Life. With Forty-fire lUustn- 

tions. Extra crown 8to, 5s. 

The Romance of Early British Life : From the Earliest 

Times to the Coming of the Danes. With 50 Illustrations. Ex. crown Sto, 5s. 

EVERETT-GREEN, EVELYN. 

A Pair of Originals. With Coloured Frontispiece and Eight 

other Illustrations. Extra crown 8to, is. ^ as. 6d. 

FIELD, Rev. CLAUD, M.A. 

Heroes of Missionary Enterprise. With many Illustrationt. 

Extra crown 8to, 5Sw 

Missionary Crusaders. With many Illustrations and a Frontis- 
piece in Colour, as. 6d. 

GARDINER, LINDA. 

Sylvia in r lowerland. With i6 Illustrations Cr. 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

GAYE, SELINA. 

Coming; or, The Golden Year. A Tale. Third Edition. 

With Eight Illustrations. Crown Sto, 5s. 

The Great World's Farm. Some Account of Nature's 

Crops and How they are Grown. With a Preface by Professor BouLoaa, 

and Sixteen Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8to, 5s. 

GIBERNE, AGNES. 

The Romance of the Mighty Deep. With Illustrations. 55. 

*' Most fascinating."— Daily Nbws. 

Among the Stars : or, Wonderful Things in the Sky. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8to, 5s. 

Duties and Duties. Crown 8to, 5s. 
The Curate's Home. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Ocean of Air. Meteorology for Beginners. Illustrated. 

Crown Sto, 5s. 
The Starry Skies. First Lessons on Astronomy. With 

Illustrations. Crown Sto, is. 6d. 
Sun, MOOIL and Stars. Astronomy for Beginners. With a 
Preface by Professor ParrcHAxn. With Coloured Illustrations. Twenty- 
sixth Thousand. ReTised and Enlarged. Crown Sto, 5s. 

The World's Foundations. Geology for Beginners. With 

Illustrations. Crown Sto, j k 

Beside the Waters of Comfort Crown 8to, 3s. 6d. 
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GIBSON, CHARLES R., F.R.S.E. 

Our Good Slave Electricity. With many Illustrations. 

Extra crown Sto, 31. 6d, 

The Great Ball on which we Live. With Coloured 

Frontispiece and manj other Illustrations. Extra crown 8to, 3s. 6d. 

Romance of Scientific Discovery. Illustrated. Extra crown 

8vO| 58. 

Heroes of the Scientific World. An Account of the Lives 
and AchieTements of Scientists of all ages. With 16 full-page Illustrations, 

Extra crown 8to, 5s. 

Autobiography of an Electron. Long 8vo. With Eight 

Illustrations, ts. 6d. nett. 
The Wonders of Electricity. With Eight Illustrations. 

Extra crown Sto, is. 
Wireless Telegraphy. Many Illustrations. 2s. nett. 

The Romance of Modem Electricitv. Describing in 

non-technical language what is known about electricity and many of its 
Interesting applications. With Forty-one Illustrations. Ex. crown Svo, 5s. 
"Admirable . . . clear, concise."— Thb Gkaphic 

The Romance of Modem Photography. The Discovery 

and its Application. With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8to, 5s. 

The Romance of Modem Manufacture. A Popular 

Account of the Manrels of Machinery. With Twenty-four Illustrations 

and Sixteen Diagrams. Extra crown Sto, 5s. 

How Telegraphs and Telephones Work. Explained in 

non-technical language. With many Diagrams. Crown 8to, is. 6d. nett. 
GILLI AT, EDWARD, M. A. Formerly Master at Harrow School. 
Forest Outlaws, with Illustrations. Crown 8to, 5s. 

Heroes of Modem Crusades. With Twenty-four Illustra- 
tions. Extra crown 8to, 5s. 
In Lincoln Green. Illustrated. Crown 8yo, 5s. 
The King^S Reeve. Illustrated by Sydney Hall. 3s. 6d. 
Wolfs Head. With Eight Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 38. 6d. 

The Romance of Modem Sieges. With Sixteen Illustra- 
tions. Extra crown 8vo, 58. 

Heroes of the Elizabethan Age. With Sixteen Full-page 

Illustrations. Extra crown Sro, 5s. 

Heroes of Modem Africa. With Sixteen Illustrations. 

Extra crown 8ro, 5s. 
Heroes of Modem India. With many Illustrations. Extra 

crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Heroes of the Indian Mutiny. With many Illustrations. 

Extra crown 8vo, 5s. 

Stories of Elizabethan Heroes. With Coloured and other 

Illustrations. Extra crown 8to, is. 6d. 

GOLDEN RECITER, THE. 5/» Reciters, The Golden. 

GREW, EDWINS., M.A. (Oxon.). 

The Romance of Modern Geology. A popular account in 

non-technical language. With Twenty-four Illustrations. Ex. crown 8 to, 5s. 

GRIMM'S FAIRY TALES, with Illustrations. Extra cr. 8vo, 

ss. and js. 6d. (ScAaurr and Pxincx's Libiajuxs) ; also Pink Libkaxt, is. 6d. 
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HEROES OF THE WORLD LIBRARY 

Each Volume lavishly Illustrated. Extra crown Sroy $s. 
Heroes of the Indian Mutiny* By the Rev. Edward Gd-uat. 

Heroes of the Scientific world. By Charles R. Gibsov, 

F.R.S.E. 

Heroes of Modem Africa. By Rer. Edwa&d Gilliat. 
Heroes of Missionary Enterprise. By Rey. Claud 

PiRLD, M.A. 

Heroes of Pioneering. By Rev. Edgar Sandbrson, M.A., 

Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge^ 

Heroines of Missionary Adventure. By Rev. Canon 

Dawson, M.A. 

Heroes of Modem Crusades. By Rey. Edwau> Gilliat. 
Heroes of Modem India. By Rey. E. Gillult. 
Heroes of the Elizabethan Ag^e. By Rey. E. Giluat. 
HUGHES, THOMAS. 

Tom Brown's Schooldays. With Illustrations. Extra 

crown 8to, at. and it. 66, (Scaruet ANn Ouvi KnwAaiaa.) 

HYRST, H. W. G. 

Adventures in the Great Deserts. With Sixteen lUiu- 

trationt. Extra crown Sto, 5«. 

Adventures in the Great Forests. With Sixteen 

Illattrationt. Extra crown Sto, 58. 

Adventures among Wild Beasts. With Twenty-four 

Uluttrationt. Extra crown Sto, 53. 

Adventures in the Arctic Regions. With Sixteen lUus- 

trationt. Extra crown Sto, 5a 

Adventures among Red Indians. With Sixteen Full- 
page Illattrationt. Extra crown Sto, 5s. 

Stories of Red Indian Adventure. With Coloured and 

other Uluttrationt. Extra crown Sto, as, 6d. 

Stories of Polar Adventure. Extra crown 8yo, is. 6d, 
KINGSLEY, CHARLES. 

Westward Ho I With Illustrations. Extra crown 8yo, 2s. (9* 

2t. 6d. (SCARLKT AND OUTK LIBRARIES,) 

KNIGHT-ERRANT AND HIS DOUGHTY DEEDS. 

The ttory of Amadit of Ganl. Edited by N. J. DAvmsoN, B.A. With 
Eight Coloured Uluttrationt by H. M. Brock, R.I. Sq. ex. crown Sto, ct. 

LAMB, CHARLES and MARY. 

Tales from Shakespeare. With Illustrations. Ex. crown 

Sto, at. (Scarlet Library.) 

LAMBERT, Rev. JOHN, M.A., D.D. 

The Romance of Missionary Heroism. True Stories of 

the Intrepid BraTery and Stirring AdTenturet of Mittionariet in aU Parts 
of the World. With Thirty*nine lUuttrationt. Extra crown Sto, 58. 

Missionary Heroes in Asia. Illustrated. Cr. 8yo, is. 6d. 
Missionary Heroes in Africa. Illustrated. Cr. 8to, is. 6d. 
Missionary Heroes in Oceania. Illustrated. Cr.Syo, is.6d. 
Missionary Heroes of North and South America 

iUnttrated. Crown Sto, it. 6d, 

8 
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LEA, JOHN, M.A. (Oxon.) 

The Romance of Animal Arts and Crafts. See Covpim. 

The Romance of Bird Life. WithTwenty-tixIUustratioDs. 5s. 

Wonders of Bird Life. Extra crown 8to, as. 
LEYLAND, J. 

For the Honour of the Flag. A Story of our Sea Fighu 

with the Dutch. With Illustncionc by Lakcblot Spkkd. Crown Svo, $», 

MACPHERSON, HECTOR, Jun. 

The Romance of Modem Astronomy. With Twenty-four 

Illustrations. Extra crown 8to, 5s. 

Wonders of Modem Astronomy. Ex. crown 8to, is. 
MARRYAT, Captain. 

Masterman Ready. With Illustrations by H. M. Brock^ 

R.I. IS. (SCAKUET LotAKT.) 

MARSHALL, BEATRICE. 

His Most Dear Ladsre. A Storv of the Days of the Countess 

of Pembroke, Sir Philip Sidney's Sister. Illustrated. Extra crown Sto, 5s. 

The Siege of York. A Story of the Days of Thomas, Lord 

Fairfax. With Eight Ilinstrations. Crown tro, 5s. 

An Old London Nosegay. Gathered from the Day-Book 

of Mistress LoTejoy Young. With Eight Illustrations. Crown Sto, 5s. 

Old Blackfriars. In the Days of Van Dyck. A Story. With 

Eight Illustrations. Crown Sto, 5s. 

The Queen's Knight-Errant. A Story of the Days of 

Sir Walter Raleigh. With Eight Illustrations. Extra crown Sto, 58. 

MARSHALL, EMMA. 

Crown Sto, 5/~~ 
In Colston's Days. A Story of Old Bristol. With Illustrations. 

Crown Sto, 5s. 
In Four Reigns. The Recollections of Althea Alllngham, 1785-1 S42. 

With Illustrations. Crown Sto, 5s. 
U the Choir of Westminster Abbey. A Story of Henry Purcell's Days. 

With Illustrations. Crown Sto 58. and at 3s. 6d. 
In the East Country with Sir Thomas Browne, Knight With Illus- 

trations. Crown Sto, 5s. 
A Hannt of Ancient Peace. Memories of Mr. Nicholas Ferrar's House at 
Little Gidding. With Illustrations by T. HAMiLToif Ckawfoid. Crown 

Sto, 5s. 
Kensington Palace. In the Days of Mary II. With Illustrations. 

Crown Sto, 3s. 6d. and 5s. 
The Master of the Musicians. A Story of Handel's Day. With Illus- 

trations. Crown Sto, 5s. and at 38. 6d. 
The Parson's Danflrhter, and How she was Painted by Mr. Romney. 

With Eight Illustrations. Crown Sto, 58. and at 3s. 6d. 
Penshnrst Castle. In the Days of Sir Philip Sidney. With Illustrations. 

Crown Sto, 3s. 6d., 5s. C^iap Edition. Demy Sto, 6d. 
Winchester Meads. In the Days of Bishop Ken. With Illustrations. 

Crown Sto, 3s. 6d. 5s. Chcap Eninoif. Demy Sto, 6d. 
Under Salisbury Spire. In the Days of George Herbert. With Illustra. 

tions. Crown Sto, 3s. 6d., 5s. Cuap Edition. 6d. 
Under the Dome of St Paul's. In the Days of Sir Christopher Wren. 

With Illustrations. Crown Sto, 5s. 
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MARSHALL, RMMA— Continued, 

Crown 8vo, 5/- 

Under the MendipS. A Tale of the Timet of Hannah More. With 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 5a, 
Constantia Carew. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Crown 8to, 
Castle Meadow. A Story of 



Norwich a Hundred Years Ago. 
An Eacape from the Tower. 



The Old Gateway. 
Millicent Lesfh. 



Brothers and 



3/6 

Lpife's Aftermatii. 
Now-a-daya. 

On the Banks of the Cose. 
Winifrede s JoumaL 
Extra crown 8vo, 2/6 

I ^olet Dons^laa. 
I Hden's Diary. 

Crown Bto^ 1/6 

I Brook Silverstone. 

I/- 
The First Light on the Eddystone. 

MISSIONARY BIOGRAPHIES. With many lUustrationt and 
a Frontispiece in Colour. Price, is. 6d. Extra crown 8to. 

I. A Hero of the Afrhan Frontier. Being the Life of Dr. T. L. Pennell, 
of Bannu, told tor Boys and Girls. By A. M. Pbnnbll, M.B., B.S. 

(Lond.), B.Sc 
s. Missionary Cmsaders. By Claude Fuld, M.A., sometime C.M.S. 

Missionary in the Punjab. 

3. Judson, the Hero of Burma. The Life of Judson told for Boys and 

Girls. By Jkssi Page, F.R.G.S. 

4. On Trail and Rapid by Dogsled and Canoe. By the Rev. H. A. 

CODT, M.A. 

THE OLIVE LIBRARY. Stories by well-known Authors. 
Extra crown 8ro. With Coloured and other Illustrations, is. 6d. each. 



ANDERSEN, HANS 

Fairy Tales. 
R. M. BALLANTYNE. 

The Dor Crusoe. 
CHARLESWORTH, Miss. 

Ministering^ Children. 

A Sequel to Ministering^ Chil- 
dren. 

England's Yeomen. 

Oliver of the MiU. 
CHURCH, Prof. A. J. 

The Chantry Priest. 

Heroes of £astem Romance. 

A Younfi: Macedonian. 

Three Greek Children. 

To the Lions. A Tale of the 
Early Christians. 
DAWSON, Rev. Canon £. C. 

Lion-Hearted. The Story of 
Bishop Hannington's Life told 
for Boys and Girls. 



EVERETT-GREEN, EVELYN 
A Pair of Originals. 

HUGHES, T. 

Tom Brown's Schooldays. 

KINGSLEY, CHAS. 
Westward Hoi 

MARSHALL, Mrs. 
The Old Gateway. 

Helen's Diary. 
Brothers and Sisters, 
^olet Douglas. 
Millicent Legh. 

MULOCK, Miss. 
John Halifax. 

STOWE, Mrs. BEECHER. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

WILBERFORCE, Bishop. 

Agathos, The Rocky Islaiidy 
and other Sunday Stories. 



PHILIP, JAMES C, D.Sc, Ph.D. 

The Romance of Modern Chemistry. With Twenty-nine 

Illustrations. Extra crown Sto, 5t. 
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THE PINK LIBRARY. Stories by well-known Authors. 
Crown 8vo. With many Iliuctrationc, is. 6d. 

LAMBERT, Rey. J. Q.^Cmtbuud 
Missionary Heroes in Asia. 
Missionary Heroes in Oceania. 
Missionary Heroes in Africa. 

WILBERFORCE, Bishop. 

Agathos <^ The Rocky Island. 
ALCOTT, L. M. 

Little Women. Good Wives. 
BERTH E, T. E. 

The Wild Man of the Woods. 

SEELEY, E. 

The World before the Flood. 
ANDERSEN, HANS. 

Fairy Tales and Stories. 

GRIMM, The Brothers. 
Fairy Tales and Stories. 

COOLIDGE, SUSAN. 

What Katy did at Home 



CHURCH, Prof. A. J. 
To the Lions. 
The Greek Gulliver. 
MARSHALL, Mrs. 
Brothers &* Sisters. 
Brook Silvertone. 
CHARLESWORTH, Miss. 
Bdinisterins^ Children. 
The Sequel to Ministerins: 

Childroi. 
The Old df* the Broken Look- 
inflf -Glass. 
DAWSON, Canon E. C 
Lion-Hearted. 

Missionary Heroines in many 
Lands. 
LAMBERT, Rev. J. G. 

Missionary Heroes of N. dr* S. 
America. 



BT FARIOUS AUTHORS 
The Life of a Bear. I The Life of an Elephant 

Only a Dog:. | The Arabian Nig^hts. 

THE PRINCE'S LIBRARY. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and other Illustrationt. Extra crown 8to, 5s. 6d. . 

Patriot ^ Hero. By Prof. A. J. 



Church. 
Cranford. Br Mrs. Gabkkll. 
The ^^car of Wakefield. By OLnm 

GOLDfMlTH. 

The Arabian Niehti^ Entertahi- 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. [ments. 
Grimm's Fairr Tales. 
The Wolfs Head. By the Rer. £. 

OnxiAT. 

The Last of the White Coats. By 

G. I. WurrHAM. 



Diana Polwarth, Royalist. By J. 

R. M. Cartee. 
The Fall of Athens. By Professor 

A. J. Church. 
The King's Reeve. By the Rer. E. 

GiLLIAT. 

The Cabin on the Beach. By M. 

£. Wimchrstcr. 
The Captain of the Wigrht By 
Caedwalia. Frank Cowpkr. 

Robinson Crusoe. By Danbl Drtor. 



RECITER, THE GOLDEN. A volume of Reciutions ^ 

Readings in Prose b* Verse selected from the works of Rudtard Kipxjno, 
R. L. Strvbtson, Conan Dotli, Mauruk Hxwlitt, Christima RossRTTiy 
Thomas Hardt, Austin Dobson, A. W. Pinrro, &c. , &c. With an Introduc- 
tion by Cairns Jamrs, Professor of Elocution at the Royal College of Masic 
and the Guildhall School of Music. Extra crown Sto, 704 pp. , 5s. 6d. Also 
Thin Paper Edition for the Pocket, with gilt edges. Small crown Svo, 5s. 
" An admirable coUectioa in prose and Terae."— Thb SracxATOR. 

RECITER, THE GOLDEN HUMOROUS. Edited, and 

with an Introduction by Caims James* Professor of Elocution at the 
Royal College of Music. Recitations and Readings selected from the 
writings of F. Anstrt, J. M. Barrir, S. R. Crockrtt, Major Drurt, 
Jrromr K. Jrromr, Barrt Pain, A. W. Pinrro, Owrn Sraman, G. B. Shaw, 
&& Over 700 pRgeSi extra crown 8 to, cloth, 3s. 6d. Also a Thin Paper 
Edition, with gilt edges, small crown 8to, 5s. 

II 



Seeley, Service ftf Co Limited 

ROBINSON, Commander C. N. 

For the Honour of the Flag:. ^ Story of our Sea Fights 

with the Dutch. With lUuttntiont by Lanoelot Spud. Crown Sro, 5*. 

SANDERSON, Rev. E. 

Heroes of Pioneering. True Stories of the Intrepid Brxwcrj 

and Stirring Adventures of Pioneers in ali Parts of the World. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Extra crown tro, 5s. 

Stories of Great Pioneers. With Coloured and other 

Illustrations. Extra crown 8to, 2s. 6d. 

ROYAL LIBRARY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, THE. 

A Series of handsome Gift Books by Celebrated Authors. Illactrated by 
H. M. Beock, Lancu^ot Sraxn, and other well-known artists. Ex. crown 
8to, is. each. 

1. A Pair of Oris^inals. B7 Evkltn j 8. The ArmbiAn Nicfhts* Entertain- 

Evxarrr-GauN. 

2. John Halifax. By Miss Mulock. 
J. Uncle Tom's Cabin. By H. 

Brechcr-Stowi. 

4. Westward Hoi By Chaxlbs 

KlNOSLKT. 

5. Robinson Crusoe. By Danbl 

Detox. 

6. Tom Brown's School-Dajs- By 

Thomas Hughes. 

7. Grimm's Fairy Tales. A New 

Translation. 



9. Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

to. What Kabr did at Home and 
at School. By SusAM CoouDOx. 

II. Heroes of Eastern Romance. 
By Prof. A, J. Chdxgb, 

IS. Lion Hearted. By the Rev. 

Canon £. C. Dawson. 

13. The Adventures of a Cavalier 

By G. I. WumiAM. 



THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE 

With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8yo, 58. each. 
** DeUffhtftd books of adTentnra, beantifaUy printed and tastefully got n^"— 

BoucAnoM AL Tnas. 

Adventures of Missionary Explorers. By R. M. A. Ibbotson. 
Adventures in Southern Seas. By Richard Stead, B.A. 
Adventures among Trappers & Hunters. By E. Young, B.Sc 
Adventures in the Arctic Regions. By H. W. G. Hyrst. 
Adventures among Wild Beasts. By H. W. G. Hyrst. 
Adventures on the High Seas. By R. Stead, B.A. 
Adventures in the Great Deserts. By H. W. G. Hyrst. 
Adventures on the Great Rivers. By Richard Stbad^ 
Adventures in the Great Forests. By H. W. G. Hyrst. 
Adventures on the High Mountains. ^J^' Stead. 
Adventures among Red Indians. By H. w. G. Hyrst. 

RUSSELL SERIES FOR BOYS & GIRLS, THE. 

Coloured and other Illustrations. Extra crown Sto, as. 6d. 

Stories of Polar Adventure. By H. W. G. Hyrst. 

Stories of Great Pioneers. By Edgar Sanderson, M.A. 

stories of Elizabethan Heroes. By the Rer. E. Giluat. 
Stories of Red Indian Adventure. By H. W. G. Hyrst 
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THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE 

Fully Illustrated. Bound in blue, scarlet^ and gold. 
Extra crown Sto, 58. each. 

" Splendid Tolamas."— Ths Oittlook. 
**Gift books whose value it would be dUBcult to oTorestimata.'*— Stawpasd. 

The Romance of Piraqr. By E. Keble Chattbrton, B.A. 

rOxon.). With many lUactrationt. 

The Romance of Scientific discovery. By Charles R. 

GmaoN, F.R.S£. 

The Romance of Submarine Engineering:. By Thomas 

W. CORHN. 

The Romance of Aeronautics. An interesting account of 

the growth and achierements of all kinds of Aerial Craft. By Chajiles C, 

TuRNia. 

The Romance of the Ship. The story of its origin and 

eToIution. By E. Kkblc CuATTERToif. With Thirty. three Illuctrationt. 

The Romance of Modem Astronomy. By Hector Mac- 

PHEasoN, Jun. With Twenty-four lUuitrations. 

The Romance of Modem Chemistry. By J. C. Phiup, 

D.Sc., Aicistant Profeicor of Chemistry, South Kensington. 

The Romance of Modem Manufacture. By C. R. 

Gdion, F.R.S.E. 

The Romance of Early British Life. From the Earliest 

Times to the Coming of the Danes. By Prof. G. F. Scorr Eluot, M.A., 

B.Sc. With to lllustntiont. 

The Romance of Modem Geology. By k. S. Grew, 

M.A. (Oson.). 

The Romance of Bird Life. By John Lea, M.A. 
The Romance of Modem Photography. Its Discovery 

and its Application. By C. R. Gibson, A.I.E.E. With 63 Illustrations. 

The Romance of Modem Sieges. By the Rev. E. 

GiLLiAT. With 14 Illustrations. 

The Romance of Savage Life By Professor G. F. Scott 

Eluot, M.A., B.Sc., dr'r. With 45 Illustrations. 

The Romance of the World's Fisheries By Sidney 

WaiGHT. With 24 Illustrations. 

The Romance of Animal Arts &* Crafts. By H. Coupin, 

D.Sc., and J. Lka, M.A. With 14 illustrations. 
** Eictremely fasfinating.'*— LnrEKFOOL Coukibr. 

The Romance of Early Exploration. By A. Williams, 

B.A., F.R.G.S. With 16 Illustrations. 
** We cannot imagine a book that a Ix^ would appreciate more than this.*'— 

Daily Tslsgraph. 

The Romance of Missionary Heroism. By John C. 

Lambekt, B.A., D.D. With 59 Illustrations. 

*' About 390 W^ of the most thrilling missionary lives ever collected in one 
volume."— Mbthodist Timbs. 

The Romance of Plant Life. By Prof. G. F. Scott Elliot, 

B.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Edin.). With 54 Illustrations. 
" Besides being entertaining, instmctire and educative."— LnrsspooLCouRimt. 

The Romance of Polar Exploration. By G. Firth 

Soorr. With S4 Illustrations. "Thrilling^ interesting."— LiVBarooLCouBiBs. 
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THE LIBRARY OF ROM Al^CE— Continued. 

The Romance of Insect Life. By Edmund Sslous. 
The Romance of Modem Mechanism. Bv A. Williams. 

*' Genuinely fa»dnating. Mr. WDUAnu Is an old fiiTonrlte. — L'rooL Couubb. 

The Romance of Modem Electricity. Bv C. R. Gibson, 

F.R.S.E. ReTited Edition. "Admirable . . . dear and concUew"—TKBGKArHic 

The Romance of the Animal Worid. By Edmund Selous. 

" A Tery faadnatinir book."— Okaphic 

The Romance of Modem Exploration. By A. Williams. 

" A mine of information and stirring indaent."— Scotsman. 

The Romance of Modem Invention. By A. Williams. 

ReTised Edition. 
" An ideal gift lx>ok for boys, fasHnstingly interesting. "^Qobbn. 

The Romance of Modem Engineering. ByA.WiLLL&Ms. 

"An absorbing work with Its graphic aescriptions.^-STANDAXi>. 

The Romance of Modem Locomotion. By A. Williams. 

" Crisply written, brimfol of inddent not less than instmction. Should be as 
welcome as a BaUantyne story or a Mayne Reid romance.'*— Glasgow Herald. 

The Romance of Modem Mining. By A. Wiluams. 

" Boys will rsrel in this Tolume."— City Pxass. 

The Romance of the Mighty Deep. By Agnbs Gisernb. 

" Most fascinating."— Daily Nbws. 



SCARLET LIBRARY. THE ILLUSTRATED. Large 

crown 8vo, cloth, gilt With Eight original Illustrations by H. M, 
Brock, Lamcilot Spud, and other leading Ajtists. Price is. per Yolume. 



The PilfiTim's Proffreta. 
The Wide, Wide World. 
Uncle Tom's Cabin. 
Ben Hnr. Gen. Lew Wallacb. 
Westward Ho I Kotosley. 
John Halifax. By Mrs. Craik. 
Robinson Cmsoe. Detob. 
Little Womenand Good Wives. 
The History of Henry Esmond. 
By W. M. Thackeray. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales. 
Poe's Tales of Mystery and 

Imagination. 
Don Quixote. By Cervantes. 
Gailiver's Travels. Swirr. 
The Days of Bruce. 



Tom Brown's Schooldays. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Lamb. 
Hans Andersen's Fairy Tales. 
The Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments. 
The Scalp Hunters. By Captain 

Maynb Reid. 
Ministering Children. 
Ministering Children. A Sequel. 

The Dog Crusoe. Ballantynb. 
Masterman Ready. Marryat. 

What Katy did at Home and at 
School. By Susan Cooliogb. 
The Old Gateway. E. Marshall. 
Millicent Legh. E. Marshall. 
Vicar of WiSefield. 



SCIENCE FOR CHILDREN 

Our Good Slave Electricity. By Charles R. Gibson, F.R.S.E. 

With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8yo, 3s. 6d. 

The Great Ball on which we Live. By Charles R. Gibson, 

P.R.S.E. With Coloured Frontispiece and many other Illustrations. 

Extra crown 8to, 3s. 6d. 



Seeley, Service ftf Co Limited 

SCOTT, G. FIRTH. 

The Romance of Polar Exploration. Illustrated 

Extra crown 8to, 5t, 
" ThrOlinsly iaterestiiiiri axcaltoiitlj Ulnstnted."— Livbspool Couubx. 

SEELEY, A. 

This Great Globe. First Lessons in Geography. is. 6(L 

SEELEY, M. 

The \Vorld before the Flood. Stories from the Best Book. 

With IlluttrsitioDc by G. P. Jacomb Hood. Crown 8to, it. and is. 6d. 

SELOUS, E. 

The Romance of the Animal World. Illustrated. Ex. 

crown Sto, 5s. 
" A rery fascinatinsr book."— Gxaphxc 

The Romance of Insect Life. Illustrated. Ex. cr. Sto, 5s. 

*' Mr. Selous, the well-known natnraliett writes in purely informal abrle."— 

Ths Globe. 

^VARD, E. 

Fresh from the Fens. With Illustrations. Cr. 8TO9 3s. 6d. 

WICKS, M. 

To Mars via the Moon. An Astronomical Story. With 

Eight Illustrations. Extra crown 8to, 5s. 

WILBERFORCE, Bishop S. 

Agathos. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8yo, sewed, 6d. ; cloth, is. 

Agathos, The Rocky Island, and other Sunday Stories. 
With Sixteen Uhistrations. Extra crown 8to, is. 6d., ss. 6d. 

The Rocky Island and other Similitudes. With Illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8 to, sewed, 6d. ; cloth, is, 

WINCHESTER, M. E. 

Adrift in a Great City. lUus- 
trated. Crown 8to, 5s. 
A City Violet Crown 8to, 5s. 
The Cabin on the Beach. 
Illustrated. Crown 8 to, 3s. 6d. 
A Nest of Skylarks. 58. 

WILLIAMS, ARCHIBALD, B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S. 
The Romance of Early Exploration. Illustrated. 5s. 

"A companion Tolnme to 'The Romance of Modem Eacploration,' and if 
possible, more fall of Romance."— Evbnxmg Stamdakd. 

The Romance of Modem Exploration. Illustrated. 5s. 

*' A mine of information and stirring inddent.**— Scotsman. 

The Romance of Modem Mechanism. Illustrated. 5s. 

** Mr. Williams is an old favourite ; a genuinely fascinating book.** 

LiVXRPOOL COORIBR. 

The Romance of Modem Invention. With 24 Illustrations. 

"An ideal gift book for boys, fascinatingly interesting/'— Qubbn. 

The Romance of Modem Engineering. Illustrated. 

"An absorbing work with its graphic deacriptlons.'*- -Standard. 



A Nest of Sparrows. Crown 

8to, 5s. 
A Wayside Snowdrop. Crown 

5TO, IS. 6d. 

Chirps for the Chicks, is. 6d. 



Seeley, Service ^ Co Limited 

WILLIAMS, ARCHlBALD-'Continucd. 

The Romsmce of Modem Locomotion. Illustrated. 

''Crisply written and briaftd of Inddent."— Glasgow Hmuald. 

The Romance of Modem Mining. With 14 Illostratioos. 

*' Bm will reral la this TOlmna."— City Prbss. 

The wonders of Modem Engineering. Ex. crown 8to, as. 
WHITHAM, G. I. 

The Last of the White Coats. A Story of CaTalicrt and 
Ronndhesds. lUnstnted In colour by GicAt Wilson. Ex. crowo Sto, 5s. 6d. 

THE WONDER LIBRARY 

With Eight IllunratioQs. Extra crown Syo. Price 2s. 

The Wonders of Modem Manufacture. By C. R. 

Gibson, F.R.S.E. 
The Wonders of Savage Life. By Professor G. F. Scott 

Eluot, M^., B.Sc 

The Wonders of Astronomy. By Hector Macpherson, 

Junr., M^. 

The Wonders of Invention. By A. Williams, B.A. 

ReTlsed and brought up to date by T. W. Coebin. 

The Wonders of Modem Chemistry. By Jambs C. 

Pbujp, D.Sc. 

The Wonders of Electricity. By Charlis R. Gibsow, 

P.R.S.E. 

The Wonders of Animal Ingenuity. By H. Coupin, D.Sc, 

and John Lba, M.A. 

The Wonders of Mechanical Ingenuity. By Archibald 

WiLUAMS, B.A., F.R.G.S. 

The Wonders of Asiatic Exploration. By Archibald 

Williams, B^., P.R.G.S. 

The Wonders of the Plant World. By G. F. Scott 

Elliot, M.A., B.Sc, F.L.S,, ^. 

The Wonders of Modem Railways. By Archibald 

Willlams, B.A., F.R.G.S. 

The Wonders of the Insect World. By E. Selous. 
The Wonders of Modem Engineering. By Archibald 

WiLUAMs, B.A. (Ozon.) 

The Wonders of Bird Life. By Johh Lea, M.A 



WRIGHT, SroNEY. 

The Romance of the World's Fisheries. With manj 

Illustrationa. Extra crown Sto, 51. 

YOUNG, ERNEST. 

Adventures among Trappers and Hunters. With Sixteen 

Iltuttrationc. Ex. crown Sto, 51. 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 

University of California Library 

or to the 

NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
BIdg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of California 
Richmond, CA 94804-4698 

ALL BOOKS l\4AY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 
2-month loans may be renewed by calling 

(415)642-6233 
1-year loans may be recharged by bringing books 

to NRLF 
Renewals and recharges may be made 4 days 

prior to due date 

DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 

AUG 8 1987 
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